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NOTE. 

Tlic following interesting comniunicalion to the EiKlor, from F 
fesaor Hall, ofUie State of Vciinom.came too Iwc to be inaei 
in a moie proper place. 

Dear Sir^ 

I HAVE lately received a letter from 
Charles Blagden, formerly secretary of the Royal Soci- 
ety of London, in which he gives an account of an im. 
portant chemicardJM:overy, which Mr. Davy, a lee 
turer in the Royal Institution, has recently made. Thi: 
indi:fatigable professor has, by means of Volta's galva- 
nic pile, discovered the bases of potash and soda. 
*' He has obtained them, separately," says Sir Charles, 
" and they look like metals, both in their solid and fluid 
form. They also combine wiih metals, preserving 
their metallic appearance. With oxygen they reconii 
pose potash and soda." 



The French chemists, with eagerness, caught tliia 
telligence, repeated the necessary experiments, and 
found a result similar to tliat of Mr. Davy. Messrs. 
Thinard and Guy-Lussac, two of the most persevering 
and distinguished chemists of the age, have continued 
to iDrture these substances in a variety of ways, and 
have, at length, learned, tliat tliey can be decomposed 
by a chemical process, without the aid of gaUanism. 
The decom]>osition is effected by combining these alka- 
lies with carbon and iron, by means of a very high tern- 
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perature. From a combination of carbon and potasli, 
or soda, results a black mass, which suddenly inflames 
when placed in contact with the air, or plunged in 
water. The metal is obtained perfectly pure, when 
iron is employed instead of carbon, 

Messrs. Thinard and Guy-Lussac have aheady sub- 
mitted the metal to a number of interesting trials, the 
success of which will soon be made public. Much is 
expected from theu- labours; and, indeed, it is geiie^ 
rally believed, here, that this discovery will gradual 
lead to others of equal, and, perhaps, superior impoi 
ance. As tiie metals of potash and soda can now I 
easily procured, in abundance, the relations, which 
they sustain to other substances, will undoubtedly b^ 
made the subject of chemical investigation. 



It is Mr. Davy's opinion, " that all the different 
cardis consist of bases of a peculiar metMlic nature, 
having a very strong affinity for oxygen, by unhii 
with which, ihoy form those earths respectively, 
believes that he has already made visible, by the assist 
ance of galvanism, die basis of the one called barytes, 
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1 mate this communication, Sir, in hope that tl 
subject may be sufficiently interesting to engage you, 
and other philosophers on your side the Atlantic, to 
unite your labours with those of the Englisl 
French in this new field of physical inquiry. 
I am, &c., 

Fbederick Ha 
Parit. March 2it/i, 1808. 
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L An Essay on the Infiuence of Air upon Animal Bodies. 
By a Physician of Massachusetts. Communicated to 
the Editor, Ay George Siiattuck, M. D., of 
Boston. 
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Question. — HOW does air act upon, or ii 
ence, animal bodies, in originating and continuing re* 
ration, maintaining organic motion, and preserving the 
exercise of die vital functions ? 






What causes the first inspiration is the first object of 
inquiry. As this is intimately connected with thft 
cause of the motion and life of animals, it \\\\\ be pro] 
we should establish some general data on this subject 



All living bodies, besides obeying the general lai 
of attraction, repulsion, and chemical affinity, are sup; 
posed to be endowed with some peculiar principle, by 
which they are further connected with the rest of na- 
ture. To this principle arc to be referred sensation 
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On the Injiuence »/ Air 

thought, which, as agents merely physical, are capable 
of influencing the human body. To this principle is to 
be referred every property of animals, which distin- 
guishes them from inanimate matter. With respect to 
the brain and nervous system, we all know, that there 
is nothing resembling them In inanimate matter ; but it 
will not be found, upon experiment, thai the property 
of muscular fibres, on which the motion of animals de- 
pends, can be placed in a supposed vital principle, un- 
less we adopt tlie idea, that life has its degrees, and that 
the principle is die same, whether in the mutilated 
parts or tlie entire animal ; and to tliis principle I must 
confess myself inclined : for, though sensibility is essen- 
tial to consciousness, irritability is equally so, and, if 
the latter does not exist, the former is useless. In our 
remarks we shall therefore consider man purely as a 
physical machine, operated upon by external agents, 
the force of whose action depends upon the exoUabUity 
of the subject. 

On whatever principle life depends, there could be 
no life wiUiout motion : we mean motion of the corpus- 
cles of bodies, as well as muscular contraction and 
elongation. This motion of the corpuscles of bodies is 
preserved by the intervention of caloric, which Lavoi- 
sier and all the modern chemists regard as the universal 
cause of expansion. Hence the temperature of a body 
will depend upon the spaces which exist between its 
corpuscles ; and as the spaces will be in proportion to 
the greater or less expansibility, so will be the quanti- 
ties of caloric interposed, over and above what is com- 
bined to consthute their diffei-cnt properties or capacity! 
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upon Animal Bodies. 

Muscular modon, that is, the contraction and subse- 
quent elongation of muscular fibres, we are told, isa_ 
totally different power; which doctrine is founded ( 
the following fact, that the force which is exhibited i 
muscular action is greater than the poner which is api 
plied to produce it. This, however, appears to us t 
prove no more than this, viz., that the source of t 
extraordinary reaction in the living muscular fibre c 
not be traced, cither in the agent which excites it, nql 
can it be said to depend upon volition ; for the mo< 
violent and extraordinarj' contractions are involuntary,! 
as in cases of somnambulism, hysteria, insanity, &c. 
But it does not at all destroy the position, that a regular 
and equal motion of the component parts of the animal 
body, and a certain degree of temperature, must exist, 
or this excitement cannot be produced. " Omne quod 
vivit, sive animal, sive terra editum, id vivit propter ii 
clusum in eo calorem ; quod autem alitur et crescitd 
motti quodam utitur certo et equabili, qui quamdiu i 
manet in noiis, tamdiu et vita remanet, refrigerato auJ 
tern et extincto calore, occidimiis ipsi, et extingum 
mur*." 



Muscular action, therefore, though arising from an inj] 
dependent power, is subject to some known 
The disposition of the living fibre to contract, Dr, ! 
Brown very appropriately terms excitability, and, to thi 
foreign agciits concerned in its continuance and renova^ 
tion, he applies the general term stimulus.- The inflj^ 
[ ence of any stimulus on the excitability of the subja 
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may comprehend all those physical and chemical ac- 
tions on which their various phenomena depend, and' 
this even without the intervention of muscular irritabt 
lity or sensation. 



^ 
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In proof of this doctrine I may here mention the sea- 
anemonies, a marine production, which is destitute of 
muscular fibres and nerves, and exceedingly gelatinous, 
yet, at the same time, so irritable, that even light af- 
fects them, though to all appearance destitute of eyes*. 

The inference which will necessarily result is, that 
light acts on the iris, in certain animals, without the in- 
tervention of muscular irritability t> and consequently 
parts may contract and elongate, that is, shorten and ex- 
pand, though destitute of muscular irritability. 

The infant, prior to birth, derives its support and nou- 
rishment from its connection with the mother. Indeed, 
all the living powers of the fcetus depend on the healthy 
actions of the mother. The irritability and sensibility 
of the parent is reciprocated by its offspring, and such 
is the sympathy and power of nature, that the imagina- 
tion of the mother is often impressed in indelible marks • 
on the fruits of her body. . 1 

If the organization of the ftetus is complete, if the 
body possesses the usual temperature of the nascent 
state, viz., about 97" of Fahrenheit, and is now emerged 

•Hallcr, vol. 5. p. 438. 

t Winalow, Traite, des Nerfa, 36. 
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into the bosom of the atmosphere, what are the elFe< 
produced by this sudden change in the mode of exis 
ciicc, ill parsing from the matrix into the air? Inspi- 
ration is ordinarily and chiefly performed by the action 
of the intercostal muscles and diaphragm ; the ribs and 
sternum are elevated and pushed forwards by the con- 
traction of the intercostal muscles, which, joined to tlie 
contraction of the diaphragm, dilates tlic thorax in 
direction. 



Thus tlie lungs, which come in contact with the 
and diaphragm, and passively obey their motions, 
main quiescent, tvhilst a cavity is produced, into which 
tlie air is forced b)- its imdcquaque pressure to preserve 
its equilibrium. 

This action is involuntary. The infant docs not in 
spire from an insttqctive principle, or any supposed a 
petite. The air alone, by its stimulus, like light < 
the iris, excites the living powers of the proper organJ 
by «hich alone the life of the animal can now be mai 
tained, viz., the muscles which enlarge the chest, and q 
iihose immediate action depends the continuance of Hft 
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Hence, in cases of still-born infants, stimuli far moi 
powerful than is the air, are requisite to excite tliis o 
nic action. An ingenious physician related to me a cas 
of restoration of a still-born infant by moderate and con- 
tinued flagellation, when the ordinary stimuli had been a 
\'ain attempted, which induced him to remark to tlic ' 
byc-standers, wha thought it a cruel operation, that he 
presumed it was the first time they had e%-cr known of 
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an infant's being whipped into life, though the contraiy 
might have occurred to their observation. 

This case shows, that it is not material to what part of 
the body the stimulus is applied, provided it be sufficient 
to rouse the dormant excitability. Tlie uniform effect 
of any superior stimulus, whether through the medium 
of the passions, or by the direct application of any agent 
capable of exciting the natural motions or actions of the 
system, is an involuntary contraction. Hence the deep 
full inspiration accompanying restoration from syncope, 
and that succeeding surprise, or the application of cold 
water to the system, or the wounding even of llie most 
extreme part of the body by the sudden application of any 
irritating substance, particularly exemplified in the prick 
of a pin. Reaumur relates a case of a subject restored 
to respiration similar to the revival of the hybemating 
animals by the mere application of caloric alone. 

By tliese and similar cases it is rendered evident, that 
the form of action pioduced by any stimulus depends upon 
the excitability of the animal at the time of its applica- 
tion. Hence the extraordinary influence of certain sti- 
muli In states of accumulated irritability, as of light and 
water in cases of hydrophobia; and, in instances, even the 
most delicate aroma becomes as destructive as the deadly 
exhalations from die Grotto del Cani. 

Nowthcexcitabilityofthe nascent state is at its maxi- 
mum, as is proved by the greater irritaliility of infants 
compared with that of adults, and the less quantity of 
stimulus neccssarj' to bring all their powers into action. 



upon Animal Bodies. * 

. Watcrhouse, in his Discourse delivered before , 
Ae Humane Society*, observes, that " after parturition, 
Oie child ojK'ns its mouth to cry, and down rushes the 
As the Doctor cannot here mean, that the nas- 
afent infiuit had as yet acquired any knowledge of thC;^ 
iVils which induce it to gape for vital air, the opening of | 
he mouth is an involuntar}' action, excited by the im- , 
mediate stimulus of the air on the irritable and exposed J 
surface of the child, for, as the midwife well knows, cry- , 
ing is often excited the instant the chest is free, and the i 
■ame effect would follow, were the infant directly to be i 
plunged into water cither above or below its tempera- , 
»uret- 

We have here assumed it as a given principle, that it J 
the nature of the living fibre to contract on the appli-j 
ition of any foreign stimulus, and in this ive are sup- J 
irtcd by the exiieriments of Fordyce, and by those of J 
Vnany others. 

That this, therefore, is an original source of meclia- 
lical power will not be denied, but that, as has by J 
nany uTilers been contended, it is an independent source J 
if power will not appear so evident, for, as we before J 
tbservcd, motion and a certain temperature must existj 
ir be produced, befoi'e those great characteristics of life, j 
cnsibilily and irritability, will be discovered. 

• PaRC 13. 

t The leained genilcm»t) stems to have forgnttcn, that childreod 
fe boni wilh no«r», which funiisli open avcnuc!i for tbc pasBaijc 
tt ur to The lungs. 
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Many experiments might here be adduced, but I s» 
content myself with one related bj the ingenious Dr. 
Gardner. 

'* Some years ago, I cut out the heart and part o 
large vessels of a turtle, with a view to examine the strttO- 
turc of the parts, and the circulation of the blood in this 
animal. Having wiped oft' the blood and other moisture, 
the heart %vas wrap|>ed up in a handkerchief; but en- 
gagements in die way of my profession obliged me to 
postpone the gratification of my curiosity until absent 
six or seven hours after it was cut out. When I exa- 
mined it, dicre appeared not the least signs of life, it 
being much shriveled and dried. But on putting it into 
water, nearly milk-warm, it plumped up, and some parts 
of it acquired a tremulous motion. Laying it on the 
table, and pricking it with a large needle, it palpitated 
ici-eral times. The palpitation renewed as often as the 
needle was pushed into its substance, until it became 
cold, ^»hen it seemed insensible to every stimulus. But, 
after warming it again in water, it recovered its irritabi- 
lity, and repealed its palpitations on the application of 
the needle. Though no motion could be excited in it 
wlien cold, yet it moved several times after being mace- 
rated in warm water." 



The physical power, therefore, of the living fibre, 
though superior in its force of action to the impulse 
which excites it, is dtpendent on the same laws of mo- 
tion and temperature, by which ever)' particle of matter 
in nature is actuated. As animal heat and irritability 
must co-exist, and as, agreeable to tlie modem doctrine, 
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H all aiUmal heat is dcrn'cd from the dccompasition ofl 

H OX} gen gas, why is it iliat irritability is greatest at bin1^| 

^ and gradually lessens as life sidvanccs? The dark co-v 

lour of iht.' placenta will not justify the belief, that mucBM 

oxygen in received by th^it orguii. Dnt. Girtanner andjl 

IFothergiU seem both inclined to ihe opinion, diat oxya 
gcii is the caut>e of irricabilit}-. Great has been the zcall 
with which physiologistb Imve applied the chtmica! doC'^ 
trincito the soliuion of a favourite thfory. I might rcJf 
niiirk, that Uie lower U'il)es of animals (as the poIypusM 
for example], in w hich respiration is not an immediateljll 
vital function, are yet endowed widi far superior degreen 
of irriuibility than the more perfect animals. MotionJ 
sensation, irritability, heat, and life itself all exist wheiffl 
inspiration begins. It imjiarts, therefore, no new attri-fl 

»bute; it simply commences the motions of an as yell 
dormant organ, tvhose action is now essential to tlie pre-cl 
^rvation of all ihe above-mentioned properties, II i^l 
the ixndulum of the machine, whose equal and regulaiM 
actions harmonize tlie motions of the whole. Its mo- I 

»tion slopped, man becomes a lifeless carcase. Again ^ 
fx;ne*\*ed, agiiin he wakes to intelligence. The power* 
pf contraction, by means of which the inspiratory mus-fl 
clcs arc thrown into action, the ribs and stenium elevat-jfl 
ed, and the cavity of the thorax enlai^-d in ei-ery di-^ 
rcction, is doubtless superior in the force of its .iction tarn 
the impulse which is the moving agent. In the struc- m 
ture of die Uiorax, nature has consulted facility of motion,.^ 
The mere relaxation of the muscles contracted in inspUl 
ration, aided by the gradual return of the cmtilages oTl 
m .the ribs, mediastinum, and lungs from their inherent v 
■ elasticity, h sufTicient ordinarily to expel the air, for, by I 
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the experiments of Dr. Menzies, 179 cubic inches o 
remain after a common expiration. 

Respiration is an involuntary action, flhich even the 
adult cannot long command. Nature has made llie ex- 
piratory muscles, destined to antagonize with the i 
ratorj*, superior in strength to the inspiratory. 



The air, then, is the only medium into which the 
infant is introduced, it is the only stimulus to which it 
is subjected, it is the only source by which its motic^ 
for the maintenance of heat and life can now be ] 
served. 
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From these observations it will follow, that air is to 
the more perfect animals no more in its cfitcts, than is 
caloric to various animals and vegetables, which the 
return of heat is sufficient to restore to the exercise of 
their living powers. 



Without enquiring into the cause of life, we will n< 
consider why air is so essentially requisite to the pre 
servation of animal temperature. Tlic organic action 
of plants decomposes \vatcr in the same manner in which 
respiration decomposes air. Both arc endowed ivith the 
principle of life, both are mutually dependent on each 
other, mutually aiding and supporting one another by 
their reciprocai actions ; carbon and hydrogen, two of 
the principles of vegetables, are continually evolved by 
minimal action to maintain the growth of vegetables, ivhile 
oxygen is perpetually passing off from 
nipply the atmosphere uilli an essential principle 
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support of animals. The great and striking analogy I 
tween the animul and vegetable kingdoms consii>ts i 
the power of evolving caloric, or, in other ivords, i 
stilling, uhile alive, the temiierature of the surrounding \ 
medium. It has been ascertained by some late experi. \ 
ments in France, that the plant siKidix will raise the J 
thermometer 15^°, while the parts concerned iii Iructi- I 
ficuCion are developing. Man, though classed among I 
the hot-blooded animals, is among the lowest of thcf I 
class; the thermometer usually pointing, when placed J 
on the central parts of the body, at 97" Fahreniieit. Thi 
atmosphere combines with, and becomes the recipie 
of, the caloric, carbon, and hydrogen, which are evolve) 
from the blood during its circulation through the lungi 
the retention of which principles would become tbi 
fruitful source of disease. 



I 



The lungs may justly be regarded as the mediate 
source or cause of those superior degrees of heat oW 
servable in all animals possessing this organ, not bccausf 
as many modern philosophers believe, all animal heat B 
derived from the decomposition of the oxygenous prt 
tion of the air, but because respiration is essential j 
the exercise of every other function concerned in mai 
toiningthose actions which generate .inimal heat. Grt 
diminution of temperature in anim.tls, like frost in vegi 
tables, may cause a suspension in the exercise of dicir A 
functions, even to an extended [leriod. 

The ground on which Black.'Crawford, Lavoisier, and 1 
others, have constructed their theories concerning the 
generation of animal heat by the pulmonary ahsoquiou 
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of oxygen gas, it will not be necessary to pass in r 
a& it has already been a subject of so general discussia 
and as we have already asserted, that animal heat < 
arise only from animal action. 

The oxygen is the only portion of the atmospl 
which undergoes any change in its chemical pro] 
in respiration. The experiments of Lavoisier pn 
tliat four-(iflhs of the oxygen which disappears in respi- 
ration are consumed in tlie formation of carbonic acid 
gas, a combination taking place between the oxygen 
the atmosphere and the carbon of the Ijlood. I'lie 
maining one-fifth is either, he supposes, absorbed 
the blood, or is expended in the ibrmation of water 
combining with the hydrogen of tlie blood ; to whi 
latter opinion we confess ourselves inclined, for the 
teration of the colour of the arterial blood, which 
been regarded by Crawford and his followers as a di 
proof of the absorption of oxygen, maj- easily be ac-' 
counted for by an immediate alteration of the cons-ti 
tuents of the blood upon its entrance into the lungs 
ft tlie evolution of its carbon and hydrogen ; for the coh 
H of a body always ^'a^ies with the alterations of its chci 
H eal properties' To this opinion, Seguin, in his ^ 
H moirs on Caloric, in the Annals of Chemistr)', sei 
H inclined. 

r 

I 



Having seen in wliat manner all tlie oxygen is 
i of, let us now examine the modus operandi, by 
which carbon, hydrogen, and caloric are evolved, the 
various combinations produced, and the manner 
which the functions of this organ of vitality arc prescn 
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upon Anhnat Bodies. 

entire. Venous blood returns from all parts of the syi 
tern charged with curbonated hjdrogen. Carboiiatcdil 
hydrc^n has a gi'eater afiinity for oxygen gas than id\ 
the blood. A double decomposition takes pUce, an^l 
neuter and carbonic acid are formed. 



P 
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Particles of water, to be converted into vapour, are s 
lo absorb 405° ol' caloric, carbon probably much vnaH 
Now it is proved, by tlie experiment with the Guinea-pi 
related by Crawford, in lus Treatise on Animal HeatiA 
that culoric, instead of being absorbed by the lungs, ii| 
carried oil' in the form of cjirbonic acid gas, aiid of \ 
ter reduced to the state of vapour- 
Carbon and hydrogen do not exist, in our opinioa|tJ 
us gnsses in the vessels, but as constituents of ti 
and hence the necessity of the superior action and leni 
pcrature of llic lungs, that these may be separated andkJ 
thrown off from the rest of tlie blood, upon its a 
at, and circulation in, the minute pulmonary ves: 
The loose caloric evolved by the combinations of \ 
gen with carbon to form carbonic acid gas, and ivi 
hydrogen to form water, is communicated to the \ 
for iti conversion into vapour, and to those portions a 
the air which arc respired unulunged, which are alwajN 
increased in temperature by huving passed into the h 
According to die experiments of Dr. Hunter, the teni»J 
perature of the lungs is but about 3' above tltat of th*-j 
external organs. Tlie increased temperature of the in^ j 
temal parts beyond tluit of tlie external is destined tft 1 
perfect the secretion* in the new decompositions and t 
corabiuations of the fluids, obiscrvublc in glandular a 
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crction, suppuraiioH, dijjestion, &c. We have before ' 
remarked, that rettjnnitton imparled no new principle, 
but ihiit by its slunulua ilie air preserved that vibratoty I 
motion of thu component parts of the animal body, v.%- 
stuLial to liic coritntction Jind subsequent elongation of 
it& muitcular liljros, and lo die repeated action of its va- 
riou:* orguiis. Dr. Fothergiii remarks, that vitality con- 
sists in action aiid re-action between Uie vital organs 
mid their rciipeetive stimidi. 

" Onr fundamental power of animation is the capacity 
of the living body to preserve die same degree of heat, 
in various degrees of temperature of the same medium, 
and in media of diffeR-nt density and pressure." Is it 
then philosophical to consider the foetus, after disconnec- 
tion from the placenta, as no longer possessing this vi- 
tal attribute, but a!i totally dependant therefor on the 
oxygenous portion of the atmosphere ? If this position 
were true, simple inflation with oxygenous gas would, in 
roost cases of suspended animation from submersion, 
&c., be anlply suHicienl to restore die vital functions. 
The experiments of both Goodwin and Coleman on 
submersed animals proves that the caloric and tempera- 
ture of the body must first be gradually restored, before 
respinition can be established. Animal heat, therefore, 
is rcstorablc without the aid of respiration, and is the 
condition essentially requisite to die return of respira- 
tion. Docs it not irresistibly follow, that the loss of 
heat in those vital organs, the heart and lungs, must ne- 
cesMirily be accouipanied by a loss of their motion, which 
cannot be restored, till, by the restoration of their tem- 
perature, they a^in become susceptibie to the influence 
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r ordhiaiy stimutl. The air, by its stimulus up. 
on the exicEnal parts of the system, propels the blood 
from ibe suriacc to the centre, while its stimulus upon 
[he lui^t uhich is an internal part, propels it to the 
beait, winch again drives it forward through tlie whole 
sanguiferous system. From the lungs, as from the 
ikin, those portions of the blood, ivhicli, if retiiined, 
vould become deleterious, are, by the actions of the \ts- 
icts, thrown off in an aerial form, whereby the tempera- 
tore of the body is uniformly preaer\'cd. 

lugh we ttiink has been said to prove, that heat 
duced in cverj' part of the livuig body, and that 
nngs are not, therefore, its only source. Herein 
JHinot but admire the wisdom of nature, which, by 
■and the same medium, continues vital motion, 
tains temperature, promotes circulation, and thus 
ves the exercise of the vital functions. 



t the Opening of Buboes by Caustic. In a Letter 
to the E.nnoKyJrom Dr. Cutbhsh. 



IN the course of your practice, many obstinate 
B of Buboes have, doubtless, come under your no- 
tice, which could not be dis])er3cd by die general means 
in use among surgeoos. 

BSuch cases have frequently occurred to me since X 
rave been in the navy of the United-States ; whether 
tbe dUficulty of discussing them be owing to the inat- 
_^voi.. in. paut r. c 
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tcntion of sailors, or to the inefficacy of the usual reme- 
dies, I cannot positively determine, though L am inclined 
to lielieve the latter ; having seen many cases, during 
my residence at the Pennsylvania Hospital, which sup- 
purated, after the most assiduous appUcation of discli< 
tient remedies. 



Having been frequently foiled in my endeavoi 
disperse them, I determined on a new plan of treatment^' ■ 
which has been attended with considerable success, and 
which I beg leave to communicate. 



ivotid^^l 
ImentV' -I 
IS, and 

poinl^' i 



. I made a small issue in the centre of the tamoufJ 
twirling a piece of Lapis Septicus (cut to a fine poini 
on the most prominent part, which was afterwards co- 
vered with dry lint; the next day It was dressed with 
Ung. MitiC. } the eschar generally separated in two or 
three days, leaving an aperture, alxiut the size of a pea 
or small bean, which was daily filled" with a piece of 
wax, sprinkled with the nitrate of mercury, and the tu- 
moar covered by a plaster of Empl. or Ung. Merc. ; if 
(he tschar did not separate soon, a poultice of Farin. 
Semen Lini. was applied. 

The issue inflamed slightly, and discharged, daily, a 
small quantity of pus ; in a few days die swelling \\ as 
graihrally dispersed, and the issue healed, without trou- 
ble, by omitting the wax and nitrate of mercury. 

I lir making the issue, I prefer caustic to the lancet : 
(he former excites immediatrly that degree of irritation, 
ivhich is afttnvards kept up by the precipitate, on which, 
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On the opening nf Buboes by Caustic. 

I conceive, thfe cure depends. It produces much less i 
psiin, and is less inconvenient than a blister, the paiieAi ] 
is not obliged to confine himsell' to his bed ; and, so fu; 
as my experience uarranlii the assertion, is far prefers 
ble to the usual mode of treating Buboes, which frt 
quently suppurate, and are tedious to heal, even aftq 
the most scrupidous attention to the early application ( 
those remedies in common use, which not only exhuual 
the patience of the patient, but too frequently injui 
the reputation of the surgeon. 

. During the last five years, I have pursued this plS 
of treatment in forty-oiie cases, with success ; in na^ 
of these did the issue penetrate deeper than the adipoai 
membrane ; but, in two others, the issue had not thi 
desired eflect, in consequence of a suppuration havinj 
already commenced in the tumour: it was therefot 
necessary to make an incision into each of them, whld 
degenerated into very troublesome ulcers. 



It is, I presume, unnecessary to add, that the usual 
r mercurial plan of treating this disease was also pursued 
\.ux Uic ^ove cases. 

I am, kc, 

E. CvTivsii. 
I July 26, 1807. 
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III. On the Prevention and Cure of certain Diset 
t/te SUk-IForm. 

SiH, 

CONSIDERING thatever^y information, v 
has a tendency to enlaigc our stock of knowlcdgt; on 
subjects connected with manufactures, ought, at the 
present crisis, to be generally diffused ; and observing 
the attention of our countrymen called in the public 
prints to the culture of silk ; I have translated tlie fol- 
lowing extract from an Italian Memoir, on the use of 
the oxygenated muriatic acid gas, for iIk purification of 
rooms set apart for Silk-Worms. This gas has also Ijecn 
found a useful remedy for their diseases. These re. 
marks may therefore become useful to the American cul- 
tivators of tliis branch of rural economy; I therefore 
beg leave to communicate them to the public through 
your valuable periodical work. 

I have the honour. Etc., 
/«/y2eM, 1807. E. Cutaush. 

B. S. Barton, M. D. 

SuiP uso dei suffiimigi d^acido murintico ossigenata per 
disinfettare f'aria deUe stanze dove si allevano i bachi di 
seta, del Sig. Paroletti, dell* Academia di Turmo, i^c. 

EXTRACT. 

The memoir which bears this title was commimi- 
catcd by the author to the Agricultural Society of the 



certain Diseases of the Silk-fVorm. 

Department of Siena ; it was inserted entire in the s 
, ventli number of the Biblioteca Ituliana ; and also r 
ticed in the Italian Journal, Sunday, October 30d 
1803 ; a very similar account may be found in i 
Bullettino della Societa Felomatica of the month j 

^L. vose: the importance of its object obliges us to prese 

^B an account of it. 

^B The author, bom in a country where Silk- Worms 

^r*form one of the principal branches of the produce of 

W the husbandman, and who has applied himself pai 

B cularly to this part of rural economy, observes, 

there are, in some years, unforeseen events, which 

stroy, in a few days, the hopes of the cultivator. Ex| 

rience having convinced him, that frequently die vi 

f' ate6 state of the air in the rooms, in which Si 
Worms are reared, was the most common cause of tl 
diseases, attracted his attention to the means of renew»| 
ing the air, and destroying the deleterious gas widit' 

k which it was cliarged. The custom of lighting fires a 
the rooms, of burning perfumes, of the exercise of 
tilators, appeared to subject them to some of the i 
grievous inconveniences, by destroying the uniformil 
of the temperature, so necessary to their progress U 
wards perfection ; and the odour of the greater part of 
the plants which were buint incommoded them. The 
success which he had obtained in many instances by 
the immersion of the diseased Worms in vinegar in- 
duced him to employ the method of Citizen Guyton 
Mor\'cau for puiifying the air; viz., the fumes of UlCj 
I -mineiat acids. 
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The oxygenated muriatic acid, recommended as the 
most quick and po"'erful in its effects, was that which 
he employed in preference, without being prevented by 
the fear of its action being too powerful upon them ; he, 
however, regulated the doses. 

It was in the month of April, year 10th, that Paro. 
lettimade his first experiments, in a vill:igc near Turin. 
He was informed that, in one of his rooms (which re- 
ceived the air from two windows only, exposed to the 
fioulh), the Silk-fForms which had passed the fourth 
change had become feeble, and refused the leuf; that 
many dischai'ged their excrements in a liquid glutinous 
state and olive-coloured; that others had some red spots 
on the skin ; that many died ; that their dead bodies be- 
came hard, were covered by a mould like cotton, and 
assumed the appearance of a piece of chalk. The dis- 
ease made a rapid progress; the symptoms became 
worse ; the Worms, which, in the beginning, had some 
small red spots on them, lost by degrees their natural 
colour; the dead bodies «ere black, and passed 
quickly to-a state of putrefaction. 

Such ivas the state of the disease when M. Paroletti 
prepared himself to save tliese families by fumigation. 
He mixed, in a small glass vessel, one ounce ol the 
black oxide of manganese pon'dered (three decigramme), 
on which lie poured some mtro- muriatic acid, and mixed 
it witii a glass spatula ; the oxygenated acid gas produced 
a lively agreeable odour; he caused the fumes to pass 
through all the angles of the roomj occasiioaally pour. 
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ing intd the vessel a small quantity of acid, in proportion 
its Uie vapdur dimiiiishecl ; he continued this optfratioj 
almost a quarter of an hour, but restrained the evolutioj 
of the oxygenated gas within proper limits, which t 
delicate nature of the insect seemed to require ; 
gave room, as much as possible, to tlie circulation i 
the air, tiirough the doors and windows. In two ffaui 
says Sig. Paroletti, the disease disappeared, the VVortii 
of this room went to the bosco (the name given by ti 
Italians to the bundles where the Worms spin) happUg^ 
and had complete success in their operations. It is ivo 
thy of remark, that the cdllection of silk was mo( 
abundant, in proportion to the qimntily of Worms, 
short, many bozzoli (halls or codes of silk), in anothi 
Itoom, better exposed, where, notwithstanding the disl 
,tase hiid not appeared at tlie time of their going to t 
boi^co, were found of a black tint, and the ctirysalis Y 
advanced to a putrefactive state ; there was nothiiu 
similar to this in the rooms, which had been disinfecta 
hyjhmigation, it convinced the author of its salutary e 
frets; whether by putting the air from mephitic miaa 
jna, or by re-animaitng the vital strength of this liule in- 
sect, was not detcrmintd. 



A second attempt was made iu tlie following )-ear, 
with the same success, in a chamber, where there wi 
some hundreds of Silk- JVarmsattackedby a disease, wfti 
caused them to become lucid and of a yellnw colon 
.Tlitr effects of the gas was limited by holding open, near 
to tliem, one of the portable disinfecting vials, which 
!itizen Boluay pi-cparcs: almost all tlic irorms went 
bosco, and made CMCelleut balls of silk. 



] 
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It induces us to wish (says the auibor of the Bulletin 
oftlu; Sciences) that these experiments may be repealed 
by the cultivators, that a practice may be introduced, 
which not only would have a great influence upon this 
im|>onant branch of our territorial riches, but would be 
the means of arresting some dangerous fevers, to which 
those men arc frequently victims, who are occupied in 
rearing Silk-VVomis. 

The author of this article can add, in confirmation of 
this last account, that he knows, that three considerable 
establishments of this kind, which were many years in 
good order, have been abandoned in consequence of the 
disease!), which those persons were foimd attacked with, 
Hhowcreeng:igcd in rearing Silk-Worms; and, instead 
of planting Mulberry. trees, tlie culture of other articles 
was substituted. 



IV. On the Use of the Veronica Peregrina, in Scrophu' 
lous Cases. In a letter to the Editor, yrom Jaues 
Glen, JW. D., qf Holmesbttrgh, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir, 

AGREEABLE to promise, 1 will now give you 
the statement of the good effects of the Veronica Pere- 
grina, in Scrophula, as obtained from a respectable old 
lady near this village. Some years ago. her son, about 
!KVcn years old, was attacked with a swelling in the 
neck, attended with a fever. It was in the spring of the 
yeiir. The tumour increased for some time; the inflam- 
mati<m nftcr^vards j^radually abated, andtlie tumour les- 
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Iieiied, but did not entirely disappear. Tlie ensu 
lq)ring the sutlling again enhir^d, and an abscess i 
Bibrmcd, which discharged a thin fluid resembling whey, 
ind at times a thicker substance like curd. Medical ad->j 
:; had been fiillowed without benefit. In this situa*« 
' tion a Mrs. Emsley (forTncrly Bran) stopped at the 
house and called the complaint the King's- 3vil. She 
advised the use of a plant which had been successful 
rith her in the cure of it. This plant has since beenJ 
tiled Neckweed by them. It is the Speedwell ; and ifliW 
"gathered when in blossom, the latter part of May or be- 
ginning of June, about cultivated grounds. It was 
used by this lady In the following manner : In brewing 
1-beer, a large handful of tlie plant was laid on the^ 
> of a gallon of it, when put to work. This was hia 
"common drink, to the quantity of a bottle a day. With " 
this drink alone, and without any cxlcrnal application 
except simple cerate, the ulcer began soon to heal, and, 
'as completely so in the early part of the winter. The^ 
leer was continued the two succeeding summers, wha 
a small increase in the tumour had taken pLice, after 
which time the disease quite disappeared. Since the 
ahovc period, tliis lady has recommended the plant, ia , 
all cases that Iiave had a like appearance, which has uni-Jj 
fbnnly been successful, and she continues to have fre- 
[uent applications for the remedy. 

; It is sometimes made a tea of, but she appears to pre.,] 
r its being ixsed m tlie beer, as before mentioned. 

I am, &c., 
member 14, 1807. James Glen. 
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ing-IioU9es, in many or the towns, upon the Connectu 
River, which are distant between twenty and thirty 
miles. UfiUicltily, the day, on which we visited the top 
of the hi!I, was not very clear, the distant horizon being 
filled with smote. Our |)iiot informed me, that out of 
ten or twelve times that he had ascended the mountain, 
there had been only tno or three perfijctiv clear days. 
Last season (he said) he accompanied General D., and 
Col. W., to the summit. While tliey were upon the 
verj- pinnacle, a severe thunder-storm came on, which, 
with a thick fog, completely obstructed their vision. 
While the lightninj^s were shooting, in eveiy direction, 
beneath their feet, they were so completely enveloped 
in darkness, as to render their descent hazardous to 
them. They were, therefore, obliged to encamp upon 
the bald part of the mountain, without fuel, and to 
submit to incessant rains, during a ivhole night. I 
sighed, in secret, for the repetition of the same scei 
dut I might once behold the truly sublime in nature. 






1 saw but litUe snow. Upon the nordi-east side of 
peak, direcll)' north of Mount- Washington, there ivas a 
patch of ground, comprising one or more acres, en- 
tirely covered with snow. There were, also, some 
snow and ice in the gullies, upon the nonlicrn sides 
of other peaks. 

The mica interspersed among many of the rocks,, 
upon llic sides of the mountains, under certain angles of 
rrfl'-'ction, occasions them to appear [Kculiarly brilliant 
oiul beautiful. In this appearance, it is probable, ori- 
ginated Hk Indian tale of carbuncles, which credulous 
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the fFhile- Hills of Nevj. Hampshire. 3 

visitants have said, recede from the touch of llic inqui 
sitive traveller » » * *. 
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Upon the ridge of high lands directly south of Mount- 
Washington, there is a pond, from which the Ammo- 
noosuck takes its source. Were a house erected a 
little way east of this, the ridge pole would become ihe 
dividing line of a cloud, the waters on the one side of 
which would be precipitated down the mountain, and 
run tlirough the channels of the Ammonoosuck, and 
Connecticut, into Long-Island Sound; while diose on 
the other side would flow, with the current of the Sac^ 
into the ocean, at Maine. 



One of the greatest curiosities presented by the White- 
Bills is the Notch, which is a natural roud, that has [ 
ail appearance) been carved out by the providential hand 
of nature, from that range of hills, to favour a commu- 
nication between the Coos-country and ihc Ocean. A 
turnpike-road is now building from Bath, through die 
Notch, to Portland. This will throw the trade of tliat 
extensive and rapidly-settling country from Boston into 
Portland. 



Approaching the Notch, from tlie north-west, after j 
■avelling several miles through a wilderness, where tJie 
^e}'e becomes fatigued from the uniformity of prospect, 
■and the paucity of its objects, the traveller, on a 
udden, finds himself almost stopped, from an apparent 
lination of liis road, at the base of an inaccessible 
lountain. Turning around, to the left, to extricate 1 
[umself from the obstacles which bar his progress, hia - 
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eye is abniptly met by perpendicular clefts, whose p 
jecting rocks seem hanging over him, in the attitude of 
menace. After his first statue-like stare of amazement 
is over, in turning around to the right, he beholds, flow- 
ing in a narrow ditch by his side, the head-wiitcrs of 
the Saco, which h;ive descended from cliRs more ele- 
vated, but not quite so steep, as those upon his left. 
Htrc the road is incapable of being made sufficiently 
wide for two carriages to go abreast. The road fallows 
the Sdco, in a meandering direction, down the east side 
of the mountain, the valley widening as it proceeds. 

I was informed, that, in the freshets, the waters which 
begin their descent in the same channel divide into two 
courses, the one running into the Saco, and the other 
into the Ammonoosuck. 

No mines have yet been discovered in the bowels of 
the mountain, though the traversing of the needle be- 
speaks the presence of iron-ore, in some portions of it. 

The colour of some of the stones proves the exist- 
ence of very small portions of iron in their composi- 
tions; as do the stones, more or less, upon all the high 
lands between Conneciicut-Rivcr and the Ocean, over 
which I have travelled. 

In the nortlicrn part of the county of Worcester, 
upon a portion of these high lands, several Mineral 
Springs have lately been discovered, whose medicinal 
ivaters are now fast rising into public notice. Iron aodr- 
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carbonic acid gas are the most abundant principles! 
I which they hold in solution. ^ 

I am, &c., dear Sir. your's, *> 
George C. Shattdk. 
-Boston, August 2%th, 1807. 



I VI. Memoranda respecting the Injiuenza, wliich pre*"' 
vailed in different parts of the United- States, in ^A*-*! 
year 18U7. Collected by Dr. William Cuhhie, 
of Philadelphia. 
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IT is reported that the Influenza prevailed at 
Halifax, for some time before it made its appearance at 
New- York ; and I am certain, from the intelligence 
which I have received, from different correspondents^ - 
that it had existed a fortnight, at least, in New- York, I 
before it was observed in any of the other Slates. 

It had made very litUe progress in Philadelphia i 
the 11th of August, at which lime, it appears from Dr. 
Ricketson's account, i)ublishcd in some of the New- 
York newspapers, more than half tlie inhabitants of that 
city were, or had been lately, affected by it. It disap- 
peared in Philadelphia about the latter end of Sep-' 
tcmbcr. 



(In a letter, dated August 18th, Dr. Smith informed 
me, that the influenza had only just begun to make its j 
appearance at Wilmington, in the State of Delaware, 
which is only t\venty.seven piles from Philadelphia. 



Memoranda respecting the Infiuenza, 

According to Dr. Spalding's observations, annexed 
to his Bill of Mortality for the City of Portsmouth, it 
did not make its appearance In that city till about the 
middle of August, and did not disappear till the 
ning of December. 



lui mc 



The editors of the New- York Medical Repository, 
in the second number of the fifth volume of their second 
hexade, say, a correct observer, who left New- York for 
the Province of Mnine, on the 20th of August, found, 
on his arrival at Newport, that the di^ase had just be- 
gun to make some progress there, and that the people 
of Boston had begun to complain of it, but that it had 
not made its appearance at Kennebeck, on his arrival 
thtrc on the 30tli, though it was observed there a few 
days later. 

The editors of the Medical Repository add, that the 
Mtmbers of Congress from Georgia and South-Caro- 
lina did not meet with the Influenza on their journey, 
till they arrived at Raleigh, about the I7ih or 18th of 
October (though it appears, from the account with 
which I have been favoured by Dr. Harris, that it made 
its appeiinmce in Charleston in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, while the Yellow-Fever was prevalent there). 

The members from Tenessee observed it, for the 
Rrst lim^, at Staunton, which was about the same time 
that it was observed at Raleigh. It had not made its 
appearance at the Hot-Springs of Vii^inia on the 16th 
of October, bat was observed, by a member from Chi- 
licothc, in Ohio, at Hockhocking ou the 12ih. 



in (liferent Parts of the United- States. 

All the persons within the enclosure of the Lazaretti 
which is about twelve miles to the southward of Phila- 
delphia, escaped the disease till the 20th of August, 
two days previous to which a pilot, by the name of 
Robinson, arrived ill with it from Newcastle. Captain 
Egfjer, the quarantine- master, was the first attacked by 
it after his arrival, and almost every person at the La- 
zaretto in succession soon after. This intelligence was 
communicated to me by Dr. Buchanan, the Lazarctiq 
phyiucian. 

On the 20th of August, Mrs. Adams, while !ndis>l 
posed nith the Influenza, visited her sick child, undttl 
my care, at Mrs. Wise's, near Germantown, at wliicli] 
time every person in the house was free from the disaj 
ease, and none of them had been in the city for moiQ I 
than two weeks. On the 23d, Mrs. Adams's mother, J 
and, on the 24th, the child's nurse, were attacked wi^ J 
the usual symptoms of the disease ; and, on the 25di^ 1 
another person, who had sat in the chamber a consider- - 
able time, after Mrs. Adams's arrival, all of whom had] 
the disease in a severe manner. 

Dr. Hewson, physician to the State-Prison, in this I 
city, informs me, diat there were only two patients with I 
the disease in the prison on the 7th of August ; bul 
that, in the course of four or five days, the number i 
creased to about forty, and, at the end of the week, tofl 
oeaiiy a hundred. 



The weather which preceded and accompanied the 
Influenza, that prevailed in iliis country in 1789, was 
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warm, and almost constantly dry and hazy ; but, pre- 
vious to its late appearance, and during its continuance, 
it u-as wetter, and more moderate in temperature, than 
it had been known, at the same season, for several yeare. 

From the circumstance of the disease having been 
epidemic in the Cape de Verd-Islands, and in certain 
parts of Europe, for several weeks Ixiforc it was ob- 
served in tliis country, which tlie bills of enquiry, taken 
at the Lazaretto, incontcstibly prove ; and from the 
manner in ^vhich it proceeded from one place to ano- 
ther, in succession ; and from the length of time that 
elapsed between its ajipearance at New- York and some 
of the cities and towns to the northward and southward 
of it, as well as in those in other directions, I think 
tiierc is sufficient reason to conclude, tiiat the disease, 
however it originated, was propagated by contagion, 
but more active in its operation, and more extensively 
difitised in the atmosphere, than is observable in the 
generality of contagious diseases. 

If it had originated from any unsalutary change in 
die constitution of the atmosphere, or from a general 
contamination of the same, the disease would have made 
its appearance in the same latitude, over die whole 
world, at the same time; for a cause so general or ex^ 
tensive must necessarily produce corresponding cffe 






The number of patients that died of the Influenza, in 
die city of Philadelphia, the township of the Northern 
Liberties, and the district of Southwark, which contain 
a ix)pulation of from 90 to 100,000, tvas thiny : of 
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Tvhoin three were under 2 years of age, six between 
SO and 60, and seven between 70 and 90. 

March Ath, 1808. 



VII. Account of a Remarkable Fall of Meteoric Stones^ \ 
in Connecticut. Republislted from a public papei 
entitled the " Connecticut Herald." 

Yale-College, Dec. 26, 180" 

i'Messrs. Steele W Co., \ 

I AS imperfect and erroneous accounts of tlie late I 

^phenomenon at Weston arc finding their way into tlie ' 
' public prints, we take the liberty of enclosing, for your 
paper, the result of an investigation into the circum-, 
stances and evidence of the event referred to, wliich wc " 
have made on the ground where it happened. That 
we may not interrupt our narration, by repeating tlie 
observation wherever It is applicable, \ve may remark, 
once for all, that we visited and carefully examined ^ 
every spot where tlie stones had been ascertained to 1 
have fallen, and several places where they had been only j 
suspected, without any discovery ; that we obtained _. 
specimens of every stone; conversed with all tlie prin- 
cipal original witnesses; spent several days in the in- 
^ vestigation ; and were, at the time, the only persons 
^fe who had explored the whole ground. We are, 
^B Gentlemen, }'our obedient servants, 

^H Benjamin Sillimah^^ 

^K^ James L. Kincsley. 
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TTie Meteor, which has so recently excited alarm in 
many, and astonishment in all, first made its appeai-aiice 
in Weston, al>oiit a quarter or half past 6 o'clock, 
A. M., on Monday, the 14tii inst. The morning was 
somewhat cloudy; the clouds were dispersed in unequal 
masses, being in some places thick and opaque, in 
others light, fleecj', and partially transparent; while 
spots of unclouded sky appeared here and there among 
them. Along the northern pjrt of the horizon, a space 
of 10 or 15 degrees was perfectly clear. The day had 
merely dawned, and there was little or no light, except 
from the moon, which was just setting. Judge Whcclcr, 
to whose intelligence and observation, apparently unin- 
fluenced by fear or imagination, we are indebted for 
the substiuice of this part of our account, was passing 
through the enclosure adjoining his house, with his 
fiice to the north, and his eyes on the ground, when a 
sudden flash, occasioned by the transition of a luminous 
body across the northern margin of the clear sky, illu- 
minated everj* object, and caused him to look up. He 
immediately discovered a globe of fiic, just then pass- 
ing behind the first cloud, which was very dark and 
obscure, aldiough it did not entirely hide the meteor. ' 

In Uiis situation, its appeai-ance was distinct and well- 
defined, like diat of the sun seen through a mist. It 
rose from the north, and proceeded in a direction nearly 
perpendicular to the horizon, but inclining, by a verj- 
small angle, to the «est, and deviating a little from die 
plane of a great circle, but in pretty large curves, some- 
times on one side of the plane, and sometimes on the 
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«ther, but never making an angle ivith it of more than 4 
or 5 degrees. It appeared about one-half or two- thirds 
the diameter of the full moon. This description of its 
apjiarent magnitude is vague, but it was impossible to 
ascertain what angle it subtended. Its progress was 
not so rapid as that of common meteors and shootii^ | 
stars. When it passed behind the thinner clouds, 
appeared brighter Uiaii before ; and when it pas; 
spot^ of clear sky, it flashed with a vivid light, jet no 
so intense as the lightnuig in a thunder-storm, but ratlie 
like what is commonly called heat lightning. Its ^ 
&ce was apparently convex. 



Where it was not too much obscured by thick clouds! 
a conical train ol' paler light was seen to attend i 
waving, and in length about 10 or 12 diameters of t 
body. In the clear sky a brisk scintillation was observec 
about the body of the meteor, like that of a bumioj 
fire-braiid carried against the wind. 

It disappeared about 15 degrees short of the zcnid, 
and about the same number of degrees west of the md 
ridian. It did not vanish instantimeously, but grew 
pretty rapidly, fainter and fainter, as a red-hot c;mnoi 
ball would do, if cooling in the dark, only wiUi m'udj 
more rapidity. 



There was no peculiar smell in the atmosphere, waiA 
were any luminous masses seen to separate from thrl 
body. The whole period, between its first appearunceJ 
and total extinction, was estimated at about 30 secondsajf 
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About 30 or 40 seconds after Ais, three loud 
distinct reports, like those of a fbur-jwunder, nei\r at 
hand, were heard. They succeeded each other with as 
much rapidity as was consistent with distinctiwes, and, 
all together, did not occupy three seconds. Then fol- 
lowed a rapid succession of reports, less loud, and run- 
ning Into each other, so as to produce a continued rum- 
bling, like that of a cannon-ball rolling over a floor, 
sometimes louder, and at other times fainter : some 
compared it to the noise of a waggon, running rapidly 
clown a long and stony hill; or, to a volley of musquetiy, 
protracted into what is called, in military language, a 
running Jire. This noise continued about as long as 
the body was in rising, and died away apparently in 
direction from which the meteor came. 



ii 



The accounts of others corresponded substantially 
with this. Time was differently estimated by different 
people, but the variation was not material. Some aug- 
mented the number of loud reports, and terror and 
imagination seem, in variouB instances, to have m: 
fied every circumstance of the phenomenon. 



la^^^ 



The only thing which seemed of any importance, be- 
yond this statement, was derived from Mr, Elihu Sta- 
ples, who said, that, «'hcn die meteor disappeared, there 
were apjiarendy three successive efforts or leaps of the 
Grc-ball, which grew more dim at every throe, and dis- 
appeared with the last. 

Such iverc the sensible phenomena which atted 
this meteor. We puqioscly avoid deswibing the ajj- 
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pearances which it assumed in other places, leaving this 
ta»k to others who have the means of performing it more 
accurately ; while we proceed to detail the consequences 
which fullovved the explosions and apparent extinction 
of Uii£ luminary. 

Wc allude to the fall of a number of masses of stone 
, fa several places, piLicipaJly within the town of Weston. 
XIk places tvliicli had been well ascertained at the pe- 
riod of our investigation were six. The most remote 
Were about 9 or lU miles distant from each other, in a 
iline differing little from the course of Uie meteor. It is 
diercfore probable, thitt the successive masses fell in this 
lider, die most northerly first, and the most southerly 
We d)ink we are able to point out three principal 
places wliere stones have fallen, corresponding with llie 
jQuec loud cannon-like reports, and with the three leaps 
if the meteor, observed by Mr. Staples. There were 
tome circumstances common to all the cases. There 
was, in every instance, immediuicly after die explosions 
had ceased, a loud whizzing or roaring noise in tiie air, 
observed at all the places, and, so far as was ascertained, 
at the moment of the fall. It excited in some the idea 
of a tornado; in others, of a large cannon>shot in rapid 
motion ; and it filled all with astonishment and appre- 
lension of some impending catastrophe. In every in- 
Aance immediately after this, was heard a sudden and 
abrupt noise, like that of a ponderous body striking the 
ground in its fall. Excepting one, the stones were 
*iore or less broken. The most important circum- 
bnces of the particular cases were as follo^vs : 




I. The most northerly fell was within the limits of 
Huntington, on the border of Weston, about 40 or 50 
rods east of the great road from Bridgeport to NeMovvn, 
in a cross road, and contiguous lo the house of Mr. Mer- 
win Burr. Mr. Burr was standing in the road, in front 
of his house, when the stone fell. The noise produced 
by its collision with a rock of granite, on which it 
struck, was very loud. Mr. Burr was ^vithin 50 feet, 
and imraedJaiely searched for the body, but, it being 
still dark, he did not fnid it till half an hour after. By 
the fall, some of it was reduced to powder, and the rest 
of it was broken into very small fragments, which were 
thrown around lo the distance of 20 or 30 feet. The 
granite rock was stained at the place of contact with a 
deep lead-colour. The largest fr^raent which remained 
did not exceed the size of a goose-egg, and this Mr. 
Burr found to be still warm to his hand. There was 
reason to conclude, from all the circumstances, that this 
stone must have weighed about twenty or twenty -fii 
pounds. 



Mr. Burr had a strong impression that another stone 
fell in an adjoining field, and it was confidently believed 
that a large mass had fallen into a neighbouring swump, 
but iieitlier of tliese had been found. It is probable 
that the stone, whose fall has now been described, to- 
gether with any other maiises uhich may have fallen at 
die iiiime time, was thrown fi^m the meteor at die firi»t 
explosion. 

2. The masses projected at the second explosion seem 
to have fallen prmcipally at and in the vicinity of Mr. 
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William Prince's in Wcsion, distant about five miles, 
in a southerly direction, fi-om Mr. Burr's. Mr. Prince 
and family ivere still in bed, ivhen thi^y Iwnrd a noise 

»Uke the fall of a yen/ heavy My, immediately after the 
txfilosions. They formed various unsatisfactory con- 
jectures concerning the cause ; nor did even a fresh 
hole made through the turf in the door-yard, about 
twenty-five feet from the house, lead to any conception 
^E of the cause, or induce any other enquiry than why a 
^HjKW post-hole should have been dug where there was 
^* no use for it. So far were this family from conceiving 
of the possibility of such an event as stones falling from 
I the clouds. They had, indeed, formed a vague conjec- 
^Htnre that the hole might have been made by lightning, 
^pbut would probably have paid no further attention to the 
1^ circumstance, had they not heard, in the course of the 
day, that stones had fallen that morning, in other parts 
of tile town. This induced them, towards evening, to 
Lsearch the hole in the yard, where they found a stone " 

buried in the loose earth \vliich had fallen in upon it, 

■It was two feet from the surface; the hole was alK>ut 

Vtwelve inches in diameter, and as the earUi was soft and 

■nearly free from stones, the mass had sustained little in- 

|Ury, only a fe^v small fragments haiing been detached 

(by the shock. The weight of this stone was about 

' thirty-five pounds. From the descriptions which we 

have heard, it must have been a noble specimen, and 

men of science will not cease to deplore tliat so rare a 

Itreasun; should have Ix-cn immediately broken in pieces. 

AU that remained unbroken of this noble mass, \vas a 

e of twelve pounds weight, since purchased by Isaac 
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Bronson, Esq., of Greenfield, with the liberal vi< 
presenting it to some public iiiblitulioii. 

Six days after, another mass was discovered, half a 
mile noiih-nest from Mr. Prince's. The search was 
induced by the confident jjersiuasion of the neighbours, 
that tliey heard it fall near the spot where it was actually 
found buried in die earth, weighing from seven to ten 
pounds. It was found by Gideon Hall and Isaac Fair- 
child. It was in small fragments, having fallen on a 
globular detached mass of gneiss rock, \» hich it split in 
two, and by which it was itself shivered to pieces, 

The same men informed us that they suspected ano- 
ther stone had fallen in the vicinity, as the report had 
been dislincily heard, and could be referred to a parti- 
cular region somewhat to the east. Returning to tlie 
place, after an excursion of a few hours to another part 
of tlie town, we were gratified to find the conjecture 
verified, by the actual discovery of a mass of thirteen 
pounds xveighl, which had fallen lialf a mile to the north- 
east of Mr. Prince's. Having fallen in a ploughed field, 
without coming into contact with a rock, it was broken 
only into two principal pieces, one of which, possessing 
ait the cliaracters of the stone in a remarkable degree, 
we purchased : for it had now become an article of 
sale. It was urged tliat it had pleased Heaven to rain 
dott n this treasure upon ihem, and they would bring 
their thunderbolts to the best market they could. This 
was, it must be confessed, a wiser mode of managing 
the business, tlian that which had been adopted by some 
otiiers, :it an earlier period of these discoveries. Strongly 
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itnpfessed with the idea that these stones contained gold 
and silver, they siibjocled them to all the tortures of an> 
cient alchemy, and the goldsmith's crucible, the forge, 
and the blucksmith's anvil, were employed, in vain, to ■ 
elicit riches which existed only in the imagination. 

Two miles south-east from Mr. Prince's, at tlie foot I 
of Tashowa-hill, a fifth mass fell. Its fall was distincdy 
heard by Mr. Ephraim Porter and Ms fiimily, who live 
within 40 rods of the place, and in full view. They saw ' 
a smoke rise from tiie spot, as they did also from the 
hill, where they are positive that another stone struck, 
as they heard it distinctly. At the time of the fall, 
hning never heard of any such thing, they supposed 
dwt lightning had struck the ground, but after three or 
four days, hearing of the stones which had been found 
in their vicinity, they were induced to search, aJid the 
result was the discovery of a mass of stone in the road. 
It the place where they supposed the lightning had 
struck. It penetrated the ground to the depth of two 
feet in the deepest place ; the hole was about twenty- 
inches in diameter, and its margin was coloured blue, 
from the powder of the stone struck oflFin its fall. 



It was broken into fr^ments of moderate size, and, ~ 
n the best calculations, might have weighed twent)' 
r twen^'>five pounds. 



The hole exhibited marks of much violence, the turf" 
ring very much torn, and dirown about to some dis- 
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It is probable that the four stones last described * 
all projected at the second explosion ; and, should one 
be discovered on the neighbouring hill, we must, wilh- 
out doubt, refer it to the same avulsion. 

3. Last of all, we hasten to what appears to have 
been die catastrophe of this wonderful phenomenon. 

A mass of stone, far exceeding the united weight of 
all which we have hillierto described, fell in a field be- 
longing to Mr. Elijah Setlj', and within 30 rods of liis 
house. 

A circumstance attended the fall of this which seemti 
to have been peculiar. IVlr. Elihu Staples, a man of 
intt-grilv, lives on die Iiill, at the bottom of which this 
body ft-'lU iind witnessed the first appearance, progress, 
and explosion of the meteor. After Uic last explosion, 
a rending noise, like that of a whirlwind, passed along to 
the cast of his house, and immediately over his orchard, 
which is on the declivity of the hill. At the same in- 
stant a streak of light passed over the orchard in a lar^ 
curve, and seemed to pierce the ground. A shock was 
felt, and a report heard like that of a heavy body falling 
to the earth ; bui.no conception being entertained of Uie 
real cause (for no one in die vicinity, with whom wc 
conversed, appeared to have ever heard of the fall of 
stones from tlie skits), it ivas supposed Uiat lightning had 
sti'uck the ground. Three or lour hours after the event, 
Mr. Seely went into his field to look after his cattle. He 
found that some of them had leaped into the adjoining 
enclosure, and all cxlubited strong indications ot terror- 
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Passing on, he was struck with surprize at!>eeing a spot ' 
of ground which he knew to have been recently turfed 
over, all torn up, and the earth looking fresh, as irfiom 
recent violence. Coming to the place, be found a great 
m>i3S of fragments of a strange- looking stone, and im> 
mediately called for his wife, who was second on the 
ground. 

Here were exhibited the most striking proofs of vio* 
lent collision. A ridge of micaceous schistus, lying 
nearly even witb the ground, and somenhat inclining^ 
like the hill, to the south-east, was shivered to pieces, 
to a certain extent, by the impulses of the stone, which 
thus received a still more oblique direction, and forced J 
itseli' into the earth, to the depth of thice feet, tearing a I 
hole of 5 feet in length, and it feet in breadth, and 1 
throwing large masses of turf and fragments of stone 
and earth to the distance of 50 and 100 feet. Had there 
been no meteor, no explosions, and no witnesses of the 
light and shock, it would have been impossible for any 
person contemplating the scene to doubt, that a lai^ i 
and heavy body had really fallen {rom the skies, wiUi j 
tremendous momentum. 

This stone was all in fragments, none of which ex- 
ceeded the size of a man's fist, and was rapidly dis- 
pensed by numerous visitors, who carried it away at 
pleasure. Indeed, we found it very difficult to obtain a 
sufficient supply of specimens of the various stones; an 
object which was at length accomplished, principally by 
importunity and purchase. From the best information 
which we could obtain of the quantity of fragments of 
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tliis last stone, compared with "its specific gravity, ■ 
concluded that its weight could not have Mien much 
short of 200 pounds. All die stones, when first found, 
were friable, being easily broken between the fingers ; 
this was especially the case where they had been buried 
in the moist earth, but, by exposure to the air, they gra- 
dually hardened. Such were the circumstJinces attend- 
ing the fall of these singular masses. VVe have named 
living witnesses; the list of these may be augmented, 
but we consider the proof as sufficient to satisfy any ra- 
tional mind. Farther confirmation will be derived from 
the miiieralogical description and chemical examination 
of these stones. 

The specimens obtained from all the different places 
are perfectly similar. The most careless observer would 
instantly pronounce them portions of a common mass, 
and different from any of die stones commonly seen on 
this globe. 

Of iheir form nothing verj' certain can be said, be- 
cause only comparatively small fragments of the great 
body of the meteor have been obtained. Few of the 
specimens weigh one pound, most of them less dian 
half a pound, and from that to the fraction of an ounce. 
Mr. Bronson's piece is tlie largest with which we are 
acquainted ; we possess the next, which weighs six 
pounds, and is very perfect in its characteristic marks, 
and we have a good connection of smaller specimens, 
many of which are very instructive. They possess 
every irregular variety of form which might be supposed 
to aiise from accidental fracture with violent force. On 
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' Kiuiy of them, however, and chitfly on the Inrge speci- 
1 mens, may be distinctly perceived portions of the exter- 
\ nal part of the meteor. 



• It is every where covered with a thin black crust, 
destitute of splendour, and bounded by portions of the i 
large irregular curve which seems to have enclosed the 
meteoric mass. This curve is far from being uniform. 
It is sometimes depressed with concavities, such as might 
be produced by pressing a soft and yielding substance.' 
The surface of the crust feels harsh, like the prepared 
jish-skin, or shagreen. It gives sparks with the steel. 
There are certain portions of the stones covered with 
le black crust, which appear not to have formed a part 
>of the outside of the meteor, but to have received this 
Coating in the interior parts, in consequence of fissures 
or cracks, produced probably by the intense heal to 
which die body seems to have been subjected. The 
specific gravity of the stone is 3,6, water being 1. Tlw \ 
eolour of the mass of the stone is mainly a dark ash, or- 
more properly a leaden -colour. It is interspersed with 
distinct masses, from the size of a pin's head to the 
diameter of one or two inches, which are almost tvhitc, 
resembling in many instances the crjstalsof feldtspar ia 
some varieties of granite, and in that species of porphyry 
known by the name of verd antique. 



The texture of the stone is granular and coarse, re- 
sembling some pieces of grit-stone. It cannot be 
broken by the fingers, but gi^es a rough and irregiUar 
factiire with the hammer. 
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On inspecting the mass, four distinct kinds of 
may be perceived by the eye. 
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1. The stone is thickly interspersed with black glo- 
bule ina<ibes, most of Ihem spherical, but some are 
oblong and irregular. The largest are of the size of a 
pidgeon- shot, but generally they are much smaller. 
They can be detached with any pointed iron instrument, 
and leave a concavity in the stone. They are not attracta- 
ble by the magnet, and can be broken with the hammer. 

2. Masses of yellow pyrites may be observed. Some 
of them are of a brilliant golden-colour, and are readilj 
distinguished with the eye. 

3. The whole stone is thickly interspersed with i 
tallic points, many of them evident to the eye, and th^ 
appear numerous and distinct with a lens. Their co- 
lour is whitish, and was mistaken by the discoverers of 
the stone for silver. They appear to be mainly malleable 
iron, alloyed with nickel. 

4. The lead-coloured mass, whicii cements 
things logether, has been described already, and consti- 
tutes by far the greater part of the stone. After being 
wet and exjiosed to the air, the stone becomes covered 
with numerous reddish spots, which do not appear in a 
fresh firacture, and arise manifestly from the rusting of 
the iron. 



Finally, the stone has been analyzed in the laboral 
of this College, according to the excellent instructions 
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of Howard, Vauquelin, and Fourcroy. The analy^ J 
was haWy, and intended only for the purpose of general^ i 
inroimation. The exact proportions, and the steps oi J 
the analysis, are reserved for more leisure, and may be 1 
given to the philosophical world through another me«! J 
dium. It is sufficient for die general reader to be in'^'J 
formed, that the stone ap^iears to consist of the following^ I 
tn^tlients : st/ex, iron, magriesia, nickel, sulphur. 

. The two first constitute by iar the greater part of ti 
slone ; tlie third is in considerable proportion, I 
mucli less than the others; the fourth is probably stiU ] 
ks8, and die sulphur exists in a small but indcterminata I 
l|uaatity. 

Most of the iron is in a perfectly metallic state; thd ] 
whole stone attracts the magnet, and this instrument ] 
takes up a large pution of it when pulverized. Pon^ J 
tions of metallic iron may be separated, so large thafe J 
they can be readily extended under the hammer. Some [ 
of the iron is in combination with sulphur in the pyrites^ ] 
and probably most of the iron is alloyed by nickel. 

It remains to be observed, that this account of the ap- , 
I pearance of the stone accords very exactly with the dcs- 
criptions, now become considerably numerous, of sinUif j 
Isr bodies which have fallen in other countries, at van» 
oas periods; and with specimens which one of us ha* | 
inspected, of stones that have fallen in India, France, and j 
Scotland. Tlie chemical analysis also proves that their | 
H composition is the same, and it is well known to min&t- J 
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found among the productions of this globe. These 
siderations, together with the facts that are immediately 
to be mentioned, must, in connection with the testimony, 
place the credibility of the facts asserted to have recently 
occurred in Weston beyond all controversy. 

The falling of stones from the clouds is an event 
which has frequently happened in Europe, in Asia, and 
in South- America. The accounts of such phenomena 
were, for a long time, rejected by philosophers, as the 
offspring of ignorance and superstition. Several facts 
of this kind, however, within a few years, have been 
proved by evidence so unexceptionable, as to overcome 
the mobt obstinate incredulity. It is now admitted, not 
only that t,uch phenomena have existed in modem times, 
but that die accounts of similar events, in former ages, 
are in a high degree probable. As this is the first time 
that stones are known to haie fallen in this part of Ame- 
rica, it may not be uninteresting to diose who Iiavc 
paid little attention to this subject, or who still hesitate 
to admit that such things have happened, to see a state- 
ment of several similar events in other countries, and 
some of the evidence by which tliey are supported. 

In 1492, on the 7th of November, at Ensisheim, in 
Upper Alsace, a stone fell from the atmosphere, which 
weighed 260 pounds. Contemporary writers agree in 
Stating, that, on this day, between 11 and 12 o'clock in 
the morning, a loud explosion was heard at Ensisheim, 
atid that this stone was soon after seen to fall, in a field 
at no great distance from ttie town. This stone, 
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witlun a few years, was preserved in the parish church j 
of £iisisheim. 

In 1762, two stones fell near Verona, one of which 
weighed 200 and the other 300 pounds. Three or four 
hundred persons were witnesses of tlie event. 

In 1790, on the 24th of July, a shower of stones felt j 
near Agen, in Guienne. About 9 or 10 o'clock ; 
night, a meteor was seen moving through the atmo; I 
sphere with very great velocity. A loud explosion was I 
soon heard, which was followed, after a short interval, by* j 
a shower of stones, over a considerable extent of country.) i 



In April, 1802, the same thing happened at L'Aiglej' j 

Biot, a member of the French National Institute, whitf 1 

visited die place to ascertain the fact, writes to this effect:* 

Persons of all professions, manners, and opinions, eccle-i I 

nasdcs, soldiers, and labourers, men, women, and cliiU* j 

dren, agree in referring die event to die same day, thet I 

same hour, and the same minute. They say they saw | 

the stones descending along tlie roofs of the houses,' 

break the branches of the trees, and rebound after they; j 

fell upon the pavement. They say they saw the earth i 

smoke around the largest of them, and that the stones 

were still hot after they had taken them in their hands.' 

The mineralogical coUecdons, formed on the spot w'tth 

I the greatest care, contained nothing of the kind. On' 
a sudden, and only since the time of the meteor, these 
stones have been found, and within a certun extent. 



I 
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Within fifteen years past the falling of similar bo( 
under similar circumstances, has happened in Portugal, 
Bohemia, France, Great- Britain, India, and Suuth-Ame- 
rica. - 

To account for the existence of these stones, variotf# 
theories have been formed by philosophers. Some 
have supposed them to be only common stones struck 
with lightning, and pardy melted. But this theory has 
now no advocates. A less fanciful hj puthesis is, that 
they are masses of matter thrown from volcanoes. But 
to this there are serious objections. No such bodies 
are found near the craters of volcanoes, or are known to 
be projected from them ; and, in many instances, these 
bodies have fallen several hundred, and even several 
thousand, miles from any known volcano. Mr. Ed- 
ward King has varied this theory, and supposes that 
these substances are thrown fix)m volcanoes, not in solid 
masses, but in the state of ashes or dust. He supposes 
that these ashes, descending in a cloud, become conden> 
sed, take fire, and produce numerous explosions. Ac- 
cording to him, the pyritical, metallic, and argillaceous 
particles melt, are suddenly chrystalized and consoli- 
dated, and fall in masses to the ground, 1'his explana- 
tion evidendy involves as great difficulties as those 
ivhich it is intended to obviate. Some philosophers have 
supposed, thai these stones are thrown from terrestrial 
comets. Not to mention any other objection to this hy- 
pothesis, it will by no means account for such a pheno- 
menon as appeared at Sienna, in 1794, when stones de- 
scended, not from a moving meteor, but from a lumi> 
nous cloud. Other philosophers, ascribing to these 
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stones an origin still more extraord'man-, suppose them 
to be projected from the moon. Admitting that bodies 
can be projected beyond the sphere of the muon's at- 
traction, they must move round the earth in one of the , 
conic sections, and all the difficulties attending the pre- | 
ceding hyiiodiesis embarrass this. The subj^-ct must 
be acknowledged to be involved in much obscurity, and 
the phenomenon, till we are possessed of mf)re facts and 
better observations, must be considered inexplicable. 



yill. Some Account of the Success of the Plant called I 

, Jestis-tveed, in curing the Disease induced by the Bifea^M 

of the Battle Snake, and other Fenomous SerpentSi!m 

Communicated to the Kditor, by Mr. Haykes' 

WOBTH. 

Case 1. A BLACK man, a servant of die Rev. 
B. G., being sent to the house of Mr. J. S. for a scythe I 
(an mstrumeiit used in cutting Indigo-weed), late in the . 
evening, stayed there all night. Very early the nest 
tnoming, at the dawn of day, he got up and went to the ■ , 
door of the Negro-house in which he slept, where heJ j 
s bitten, just above the ancle, by a Ititde-Snake, withf" 
five ratUes. Mr. S. was immediately called, and found 
ti>e fellow lying on the floor, gio;ming with jiain, and 
wry much swelled. Nothing was done for him till Mr. 
G., his master, arrived, a little after sun-rise. At this 
me, he was swelled prodigiously ; his eyes appeared rea- 
f to start out of his head, and it was with the great- 
t difficulty that he breathed, or swallowed any thing, 
I'he decoction of- the plant called Jestis-weed, made by ' 
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boiling a IkiikIiu] of tlif entire plant in a quart of 
milk, do«ii to a pint, was given him by table-spoonfuls 
every ttw minutes. He vomited twice, but afterwards 
the medicine staid on his stomach, and he got better. 
In less than an hour, the difficulty in breathing became 
las considerable, and the puin and swelling bcj 
subside. In 43 hours, the negro returned to his 
ployment of cutting indigo. 
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Case 2. Mr. S., accidentally calling upon his neigh- 
bour, Mr. J. R., found one of his Negro- women very ill, 
so ill tliat the family thought bhe must die. She had 
been bitten by a Snake three days before, and nothing that 
had been tried gave her any relief. Mr. S. advised 
tlie Jestis-weed. It was prepared and given her, and 
she rapidlj' recovered. 

Case 3. Mr. S. s;iys, he, and some others, were hunt- 
ing below our lower mill-dam, last summer; one of the 
dogs in the swamp crying out, and not coming when 
called, J. J. went in and found the dog, bitten, stretched 
out, and unable to walk. He carried him home, and 
gave him the decoction of the Jestis-weed, and he ra- 
pidly recovered. 



Case 4. J. K., a ploughman, was in the woods hui 
ing horses, when a Siiake bit him on his ancle. He tied 
his hat-bund, whieh was verj' strong, round the limb 
above the wound, and attempted to return home. The 
swelling increased so fast, that he found it necessary to 
move the h;ii-li,ind above his knee, before he got home. 
Jeslis, who first used ilie plant, and from whom it re- 
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ccives its name, w;is sent for. Btforc he arrived, in con-i 
sequence of the swelling, the whole limb seeming re^idr^ 
to burst, tlie band was moved as high up as possible c 
tiie thigh. Jestis cut oiFthe bandage, and gave hi:^ me-1 
^flicine. The swelling immediately l)eg;in to subside,'! 
and K. perfectly recovered, in a short time. 

CaseS Miss E.O'N.was bitten, about S o'clock in the | 
tnoriiing, by a Riittk- Snake, on her ancle. The woundl 

fas like a small scmtch, and apparently insignificant*; * 
the pain also was slight at first, but sufficient to pivvent 
Jier from walking. In the afternoon she was assisted 
into the yard, where she suddenly fainted ; recovering . 

■om her faintincss some time after, she begiui to be^ 
Wry bad. Her father prepared the medicine, but, find- ' 
ing it disagreeable, she refused to take it. The ntxl 
morning, being verj' ill, her fiiends collecttd to see iier 
She was now wiUing to take the medicine, but her 
Btomach rejected it. Some of the attendants thought of I 
giving it in glysters: this was done, and immediately ] 

le became easier. Shortly after, her stomach reUiiried J 

le medicine in small doses, and the swelling and palti j 
rfiated. In three days limt', she was well enough to go j 
out and visit one of her friejids. 

Case G. Mr. B. was bitten by a Snake, and used the" 
JestU>weed. It cured him in a very short time. 

Case 7. Mr. J. S. was bitten by a Raltle-Snake, on 1 

bis little toe. He killed the snake, and by that time wa»- ] 

Mr)' ill. It seemed to him, that flashes of lit;htnirigj 

continually blazing around him, and every jew mi.' 
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nutes glows of heat ran over his whole body. His pains 
HXTL-grcat, and hiN sickness at stomach extreme. His wife 
held a chunk of very vivid fire near the wound (which, 
she says, extracted the poison by drops); but he con- 
tinued lo grow worse, till the Jestis-weed medicine was 
prepared. He then drank as much as he could, a cup- 
ful two or three times in 15 minutes, and more after- 
warils, as he found necessary. The first dose relieved 
him in some measure, and he rapidly recovered. The 
foot continued swelled, throbbing, and somewhat ]«ia- 
ful, for a week or more, but was cured by a poultice of 
the wttd boiled with corn-flour. 

Case 8. One of Mr. M. S.*s children was bitten by 
a large RattlcSnake. None of the family knew Jestis- 
weed, and it could not !«: procured till next day. The 
child was screaming iviih p;iin all night, and, by the time 
the medicine was ready, she wlls so prodigiously swell- 
ed, that her eyes were completely closed. In two hours 
after taking the medicine, she could open her eyes, and 
the pain was gone. In a day or two she perfectly 
covered. 



Case 9. Mr. W. D., in the spring of 1797, was bitten 
by a large Rattle- Snake, just abovL his ancle. He first 
applied Peach- leaves, boiled in salt and water, to the part, 
which did no good. He next scarified all round the 
wound, but, this not affording any reliei', he made trial of 
the Jcstis-weed. By the time he tiad drank a tea-cupful 
of the medicine, he uas easier, and the pain and swelling 
began lo decrease. In his foot sonic swelling remained 
for near a fortnight, when he perfectly recovered. 
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Many more cases of the efficacy of the Jestis-weed 1 
might be collected, but I think tliese sufficient. No oue ] 
in the neighbourhood doubts its eiEcacy, as not a single ' 
person has died on the Hills, in consequence ol" die bite 
f of a Snake, since this remedy was discovered, about 13 
years ago. 



IX. Miscellaneous Observatiom on the JVatural Histori/iM 
of the Human Uterus. By Da. Davidge, ofB^A 
timore, in a letter to the Editor. 

I Dear Sir, 

I AM entering on a compartment to which I avoM 
kno stranger. Its topography is famiUar to me : 1 havcl 
[ traversed its fields ; passed through its walks ; and cx- 
I plorcd its most intimate recesses, with great industiy, 
I care, and minute observation. At least every day of ' 
i>iny life, I am engaged in the contemplation of the ob- 
I'jects of Uiis division, and ought, in some measure, to be 
r acquainted with them. 

To be qualified to judge accurately, and well, of what 
■ is widiout the scheme of nature, we should be well ac- 
I quaiiiled with what is within her plan. A partial view 
I of her operations will lead us into error, and inconclu- 
f sivc deduction. When 1 cast my eyes over the vast 
L scenes of nature, I with much dtlight observe her plan ; 
['I see animals, vegetables, and minerals: animals and 
f Tegetables living, and reproducing ; minerals growing, 
(each after its own kind. 
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When I look into the body of a Iiuman ft- male, fB 
hold organs of higher and lower imporiance : tlie 
lungs to oxidate the blood, the stomach to digest tlie 
food, the kidneys to secrete the urine, tlie uterus to 
bear the young, &c. The uterus and the ovaria, with 
tlicir appendages, are, equally with the stoniacli and 
lungs, provided by nature. They are not morbid pro- 
ductions. Each organ by nature is destined to certain 
fujictions, or offices. Am I deceived in this ? Can llie 
ovaria and uterus be organs of nature, and yet concep- 
tion and gestation be " grides of disease ?" Can any 
human mind, in its calmer moments, when relieved from 
the importunate entreaties of a new-born theor)-, con. 
ceive any thing so incongruous, as that the ovaria a. id 
uterus are organs of nature, and yet conception and 
gestation are grades of disease ? Let us examine into 
tliis opinion. 

In every perfect female body, we find organs of ge- 
neration, as well as organs of digestion and respiration. 
Our venereal appetencies are as regular as our appe- 
tites for aliments of life, or our demands for the renewal 
of the oxigenous stimulus to our blood; and it is as 
natural to gratify the one as the other. If we cease to 
gratify our appetites for food, or demands for respiration, 
we die; if we cease to indulge our appetites forvenery, 
our kind becomes extinct. The former arc death to 
the botlj ; the latter is death to the race. 

Now, seeing that the organs of gcnerBtion, with their 
appetencies, are strictly conformable to the original inten- 
tions of nature, with vihaX modesty or apology do we 
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•xesult of these appetencies, and tiie func^ J 
nlch the organs are destined, are grades t^l 
Can an org.in with its instinct be natural, and T 
KJFiheless the only ftinclion of which it is capable be 
l^oi'bid, or a grade of disease? Whenever a function IS I 
'performed agreeably to the fundamental and immutable 
tivvs of nature, and without whieh intermediate function J 
the grand scheme of nature becomes broken and dis- , 
continuous, we intelligibly and with understanding argue 
such function to be natunil, or within the plan of nature. 
Of the grand tiiough inscrutable catenation of human' J 
reproduction, that pregnancy is a distinguished link, no I 
man in the possession of a sound mind can entertain the 
\ most extenuated doubt. If, then, n link connecting and J 
\ alone appending the subsecjuent to the precedent gene.. 
I ation, how can it be said to be a disease? A disease is I 
la mere contingency; a contingency declarative of an' 
\ aberration from the healthy economy of the animal body. 
Disease is an accident to which nature is liable, but no 
part of her economy can it constitute. But conception 

Ianti gestation are the very work of the maturity and 
health of the animal body. 
Were pregnancy a disease, or, as gentlemen please to 
phrase it, a grade of disease, then were pregnancy, in its 
inception, progression, and termination, truly fortuitous 
and incidental. The sublime order of the universe ] 

would be forced from its connection, its great design be* ' 

^Bpiarred, ruined, and a second chaos involve its beauties, 
^■pregnancy is within the controul of uniform, determinate 
^H^ws, consecutively subject to tlie common government 
^Bcif the economy of the body. The uniformity and regU' 
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larity of the laws of utero- gestation are inferrible 
the fixedness and constancy of its term. 

That pregnancy is laid out and planned, in the deep, 
unsearchable projection of nature, is deducible from the 
accordance of the marriage slate, bearing children, with 
the most perfect health. Not unflequendy, indeed, the 
stimulus of matrimony bears the body above diseases, 
not otherwise manageable by our art. That women, 
while pregnant, should be favoured with a total exemp- 
tion from disease, is not at all consequential of the posi- 
tion, that gestation is a condition of nature. Nature 
may as readily be encumbered by disease, its various 
ramifications entwining about her springs, in one part 
of her motions as another. Dyspepsia at times invades 
the stomach, but still digestion is a natural function; 
tubercles may be diffused through the lungs, interrupt- 
ing their play, neverllieless respiration is a healthy ani- 
mal operation. 



Can a part of the economy of nature be so amelii 
rated, by medical aid, as to be better suited, in its re- 
lations and operations, to the purposes of its office, than 
it is by its original constitution? I answer in the nega- 
tive. Then why shall we break in upon nature's 
works with our agency ? Gendemen not only upturn 
the foundations of the physical world, but they dream 
of suspending the very denunciations of Heaven on the 
point of their lancet. 

During gestation, nature may, in her economy, be e 
cumbered by disease; and die plan of her procedure li 
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disturbed. But, as the cause of this disturbance is not 
uniform in ita specific relations, neither can the means 
appealed to be w ithout variety in their kind. To the 
particular character of ihe disease, with which the preg- 
nant female may be oppressed, the remedies, in extent 
and nature, must be accommodated. If the poivers of 
life fall low, and she is unnerved by languor, arising 
from luxury or poverty of diet, let her be advised to 
suitable nutriment, cordial beverage, exhilarating com- 
pany, and regular exercise. If the stomach be dis- 
tressed by dyspepsia, siie is directed to magnesia, alka- 
lies, emetics, tonics, or lime-n-ater; to which we add 
exercise, the first and best mode of infusing vigour into 
the system, « iih all its organs. If the bowels be slow, ' 
aperients are pressed into service. If die body be raised 1 
la its action by too high stimulation, general or local, 
2 circulation is to be tamed, the system tranquillized, 

I the rigid fibre iclaxed, by the abstracijon of blood; 
which abstraction, in degree, will be according to the 

I accidents uf each individual case, the general hurry, or 

llocal impediment. All general rule is inadmissible; 

■<lhere can be no uniformity of usage, in things of them< 

ttsdves contingent. 

As I advance, 1 find that I have some matters of eti- 
f quettein science to adjust with an ingt-nious gentleman of 
■Wilmington, Dr. Vaughan, and also with a learned Jcc- 
Iturer of Philadelphia. While I use towards these gen- 
iemen every i)ersonal civility and courtesy, I must be 
Jpcrmittcd to indulge in liberal critici.^m on their senti- 
Error in youth is excusable, but in teachers 
Lild be chastised. 

VOt. lit. PART I. I 
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I proceed, in the first place, to notice, in detail, 
propositions from tlie pen of Dr. Vaughan, a gentleman 
of much cliaracter and ingenuity, and who, by writing, 
has became a teacher in the art of Midwifery. This 
gendeman lays it domi, as a part of his ground-work, 
that " several pounds of blood arc retained with the 
mother, and transformed into foet;tl organization, and that 
this fluid is the menses, reserved during ten hmw 
months." 
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Dr. Vaughan promised, that, " after giving 
Whitt's opinion, with its authorities, in his ouii 
guage, he would reply to them in detaUed order." He 
then subjoins : " It is immaterial to the present ques- 
tion, whether the catameniu be occasioned by general 
plethora or not ; if a given quantity of the sanguileraus 
fluid, ordinarily discharged by essential laws" (loirely 
not a morbid liemorrhagc dependent on essential laws), 
" and retained in the pregnant state, the consequences 
are the same." But if this given quantity be unequal 
to the sum of the child's weight, the consequences will 
be very dissimilar ; and tliat it is unequal to it, we infer 
from the respectable testimony of Dr. Vaughan himself. 

In his foot-note, he says, that "the weight of the 
full-grown fcEtus, and its appendages, so far exceeds die 
ordinary sum of the cataneuia in ten lunar months, 
that other excretions must be lessened in a conaiderahie 
degree." Rep. v. 6, p. 152. 

This foot-note gives to me all I contend for ; 
tains, in the face of all opposition, that there i 
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wy be '* a retention or accumulation," in either 

the general or uterine system, during tlie latter months 

' of pi^egnancy, but if there is this contribution laid on 

I other excretions, what occasion can there be for the use 

rof the lancet ? 

The Doctor then refers us, in a summary way, to the 
■ opinions of Dr. Rush : opinions always respectable, and 
[ entitled to the liighest deference from the medical world. 
LBut opinions and detailed arguments arc not die same, 
Kon my view. 

At this moment, my pen is arrested by the melao- 

Echoly tidings, that my able ajid worthy correspondent 

las paid the great debt of mortality. In his mind burned 

lamp of science ; from his heart rose the incenae 

' piety J and through his actions flowed the waiin 

Jam of benevolence. But, alas ! nature has her de- 

and in a tone and style too forcible and intelU- 

s to be misunderstood, speaks to her son : " dust 

lou tut, and unto dust shalt thou return." 



i 



' The menses are, with me, a tiatural secretion from i 
e arteries of the womb under ovarial infiuence. They i 
t the first to premonish even the lender virgin herself 1 
tfnubilc maturity. They inspire their lovely authoress ' 
Iritb neiv desires, admonish her to new hopes, and 
throw about her air all die ornament and force of irresis- 
ibie captivation, attraction, and grace. 

When this conceptious female, from sexual inter- 
: wiUi her manly companion, becomes pi-egnant, 
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the uterine arteries cease their functions ; a new, thou^ 
tempnrdr)-, oif^aii begins its office. The placenta, en- 
doH'ed with the function of a gland, provides nutriment 
for the foetus. There are solitary cases, in which a spe- 
cies of morbid hemorrhage, or vicarious menses, con- 
tinues throughout pregnane). Is this efflux of blood 
from the vessels of the os tincse? 

But to return, and fairly examine into the merits of 
the proposition, giving it the fullest possible bearing on 
the subject. I will, for the moment, concede the point 
before us. Let the menses be formed, and be retained, 
according to the pleasure of the writer. The total sum 
of fluid, ;imassed during nine calendar, or even ten lu- 
nar months, would not be, upon the most liberal esti- 
mate for fffiuil organiziition, more than five pounds of 
aliment, allowing six ounces to each catamcnial period. 
An ordinary child weighs from ten to fifteen pounds : 
that is, from five to ten pounds more than the total sum 
of the fluid retained. 

How far does this go to demonstrate, that fatal or- 
ganization derives its sources from the mcnstruous fluid? 
And here I might, not inaptly, subjoin a second pro- 
blem : If the human foetus be made up of the menstnt- 
ous fluid, whence are the materials for the organization 
of the young of the lower animals furnished? They huvc 
no menses. 

The Doctor's proposition extends much farther. It 
not onfj- insinuates, but directly m:jintains, that this 
fluid is retained, and )et is transformed into ftetnl or- 
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ganization ! What ! is the menstrual fluid retained wit 
the mother, constituting a source on which we may a 
vantagtously draw with the lancet, and moreover i 
transformed into fcetal organization? This is a speciel 
of logic, to my understanding, neither forcible nor cleai 

The doctrine is wholly wrong, both in its premis 
and conclusion ; and, of all hypotheses witliin the reacfcl 
of a sprighdy fancy, the most unhappy in its deductions 
ibr the general rule of blood-letting, with which it was 
prt^>osed to quadrate. , J 

Still further to illustrate his favourite doctrine of* 
Uood-letting during utero- gestation, this gentleman re- 
fers us to the concentration of excitement in the gravid 
Uterus, and the extra- vitality of impregnation ; to 
tenacity of pregnant females for life, and die surviv 
existence of the fcetus in utero, after the death of the 
mo^r. I am not prepared to determine, whether an 
Impregnated female is more vivacious dian an unim- 
pregnated one. Tiiere are not sufficient documents be- 
fore the public, for us to enter on diis disquisition. 
Xhat a fa;lus in utero survives five minutes, or evea 
two, the death of the mother, is what the facts hithei 
Aimished by faithful obstetric record directly oppos 
The child ceases to live, immediately after it ceases to 
ocivc, through die mediation of the placenta, oxi| 
fixjm the mother's blood. The chick may have 
blood oxidated through the shell with wliich it 
cased, but t!ie human fcetus cannot have this necef 
supply through the walls of the abdomen. 



Obstetric history expands to our view many j 
stances of judicious, well- iDiuiagcd efforts to save the 
child on the death of the niotlKr; but their ill success 
has devolved tike iteration of these efiurts on those who 
can believe, that tlit Itetus can live witiiout tJie contit^ 
renovation of tlic oxigeuous stimulus. 






We have no materi;ils of which the theory 
continuity of circulation, Ijetween the mother and chita, 
can be coiislructed. Injections, thinner tlun red-btood, 
have not, as yet, found their way from one to the other. 
And, xvere the circulation continuous, -Mid immediate, 
a lifeless mother could not support a living child. The 
alimental supply before birth, as befoie observed, is bjr 
means of the placenta, acting as a gland, as it is subse- 
quently furnished by the mammae. 

Dr. Dewecs, in his tlwsis, llie mirror from which alt 
die features of his doctrine are reflected to us, adopts 
the hypothesis, " that they (pregnancy and parturition) 
ought to be coiisidered as diseases, iiccording to the 
opinion of Dr. Ku!>h, one of the greatest ornaments of 
medicine, in the present or any antecedciu age. This 
he infers from the necessity, in too many instances, a 
few cases only excepted, of our being obliged to miti- 
gate their violence, or shorten their duration*." 



• " Pregnancy." '* Though a r 
economy, vvliicli ercry female seem 
sad hence no! to be coDudcrcd as a 
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To this I can affix no definite, determinate idea. 
'* Shorten their duration !" And are we obliged, in the 
[Cneral, to sliorten the duration of pregiumcy? The 
Doctor cannot possibly be serious in this ; yet he says, 
' we arc o6/iged ;'* it is not a point of choice, " to 
liligute t/ieir violence, and shorten their duration," 
, the duration of pregnancy and parturition. Then 
regnuncy has no fixed, legitimate term ! It is as salu- 
te' and regular at six, as at nine months ! Would the 
attraction of a given quantity of the blood of the ches- 
ut-tree improve the maturation of its nut, or aid the 
Bvoiution of the burr ? 



A rose, whether cultivated in America, or transplanted 
k the soil of Russia, howsoever altered in its foliage, 

fflorescencc, or the tints of its petals, continues to J 
; one of the chief natural ornaments of the parterre, i 
regnancy remains, amidst all the mutations of climate, 
Tnd cultivation of civilization, a natural condition ; an 
indefeasible right of nature. 



'* The uterus is a hollow viscus, in which the great 

Kctf? of conception is performed." To my under- 

nnding, this sentence is extremely obscure; it is 

loHy unintelligible. " The uterus is a hollow viscus, 

[ which the great o/)Jeet of conception is performed." 

E author certainlj' does not wish to convey the itlea, 

t the uterus is the organ of conception ; and yet to 

jttf the sentence is insusceptible of any other interprcta- 

It leaves no room ibr his brilliant discovery of 

J passage of the second ovum, in case of sui>crfoEta- 

, along the fallopian tube ; its separation of the 
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membrana decidua from the parietes of the uterus, 
getting within this hollow viscus. Of all the < 
veries in the mystery of generation, this is by far I 
most splendid*. An embryon, with its water and irr 
lucra, the whole not equiponderant with two grains, 
forcibly breaking up the attachment of die membrana 
decidua, and making for itself room in the cavity of 
the uterus ! Does this embryon force its way by me- 
chanical powers, or melt down the band of attachi 
betiveen the lining membrane and wall of the ute 
certain chemical propenies ? 

The sentence in itself is a handsome display of the 
ability with which some gentlemen are favoured, of 
making a pretty arrangement of words, without infusing 
into them the power of making a de&nltc impression on 
the reader's mind. 

But again to the thesis. " However easy the act of 
child-bearing may be, among savage tribes, and certain 

• "This resistance will,howcver,be soon overcome; either by the 
oniinary cftbns of ihe tube, or liy ilic ovum restiiip; unusually iaa^t 
and beginning to dcvelopc, obliging the moiiih of the lube to open," 
&c. Miutun, V. I, No. a, p. 173. 

What efforts arc these, that can ovcrcDmc the resistance oilcred 
by the aUachinciii of the lining membrane of tho gravid uterus ? 
The more ilic ovum developcs, the less the probability of a passage 
through the mouth of ihc lube The ovum, under these circum^ 
stances, must rcmiiin in the lube, ant! constimte an extra-uterine 
fetus. Pei'hapH the ovum would travel into the uterus, as Dr. Hw> 
rison's semen would travel outof it. Stt Mtui»um,\ A, No. 
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I individuals in various statesofsociety, wefind it, among 
I others, an operation of great pain, and frequent danger." j 

Here is an assumption of principles, upon the begged 

L question ; a gratuitous assumption of die very points at 

E issue. The sentence, with the following parts of the pa- 

k ragTBph, of which it is a member, embraces as acknow- 

dged facts, two points : the one, that the parturient 

act with the savage is uniformly easy, without pain or 

difficulty ; the other, that, with die civilized woman, 

-civilizadon and refinement have produced difficulty, 

nin, and danger. Neither of these positions are true. 

The first rests upon the insufficient grounds furnished 
f the reports, vague and highly questionable, of tra- 
vellers. Travellers are privileged men ; in an especial 
tanner so, when they undertake to write and speak of 
E&ings, to which they could not possibly Iiave access. 
Whatever is uncommon, or without the usual routine , 
of things, is, by a savage, uncultivated people, in a high 
degree deserving of notice ; is among the first objects 
of communication to a stranger. The reports, in them- 
selves, convey to me the fullest satisfaction that diey 
are not the facts of observation ; that they are mere un- 
usual, extraordinary matters, which, from their infre- 
fjuency and being out of the usual course of diings, be- 
come the marvellous points of communication. But 
even die authors of these wonderful tales do not tell us, 
tliat the labour with the savage is without pain. From 
these persons «e collect the information, that, among 
this unsetUed sort of people, there arc no persons, male 
or female, devoting ihemscKTs to the obstetric art. If 1 
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this be correct, «hence is tJieir information ? Have tl 
made it a matter of private enquiry with the individl 
Squaws ? 

Are there no instances of preternatural presents 
among tlie Calabrian societies ; such as that of the a 
back, or belly ? Would these loo be without pain4 
difficulty ? These tales of uncivilized life arc told ttS 
in a most uncivil manner. They are an indecorourf' 
lack on the undcrstandmg of every man. 

The savage, the negro, and the poorer sort of | 
santr}', are in their condition nearly similar. They | 
sent not dissimilar phenomena to the eye of obscrvatij 
And with them there is naturally, and originally, in4 
lation to the commencement of labour, an equal de( 
of difficulty, pain, and danger. Nature, in the gew 
is upon the same scale, and is safe ; I speak of the 4 
gro, the peasant, and the savage. Mischief is the-1 
suit of rude and clumsy art, in the liands of adventvu 
ignorance. 

In fine, we have no authorities upon which we c 
with safety, proceed in our investigations into the state 
of parturition, amidst savage life. And what are we to 
think of the narratives of men, totally without the means 
of instruction, in respect to the affairs of the woman of 
the forests, when a lecturer can publish to the world, 
" (hat the lHlx}urs of the brute arc not generally attend- 
ed with pain, or difficulty," Have any of these intelli- 
gent travellers liee if the lion, or the lair 
of die wild-hog, t the hole of the 
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fox ? The female horse may die with her foal in her 
jnatrix ; there are birds of prey and quadrupeds, fierce 
and carnivorous : who is to save from the talons of 
the one, and the jaws of the other, the objects of our 
search? In speaking of the brute, the Doctor canni 
certainly allude to such as bro^vse our meadows, bound' 
Utlong our plains, or to the trusty animal that faithfully 
guards the shepherd's flock. Such news, bearing the 
stamp of aulhenticit)', would be Joyous tidings to the 
larmer, 

Tiie Abbs Raynal wrote a book, the object of which 
was to prove to the credulous world, the deterioration 
of all animals, even man, in this western world. From 
whom did the Abb£ get his information ? From tra- 
vellers. From whom do learned gentlemen get their 
information ? From travellers. 



From the most correct view I can get of the subject, 
I am inclined to believe, that natural labours (all labours 
arc natural in themselves, and only unnatural in their 
circumstances) are as frequently interrupted by rigiditj- 
of the OS uteri, with or without intlammation, among 
the bborious negroes of die fann, or the peasants of the 
thatched hut, as among the most delicate ladies, ^vho 
live amidst all the luxuries of civilization and refine- 
ment ; indeed, much more so. My opportunities, on 
this head, are not very limited. 

It avails nothing to say, that we have departed from 
i the life of the savage, and that an ccpia! departure from 
u the simple dictates of nature, in search of a corrective, : 
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necessary. VVilh the savage and with the civilized 
man, ihe mechanism of labour is the same. Tl 
a certain compoimd resistance to be overcome 
co-operation of given forces of expulsion. A change 
from the savage mode, to that of civilized life, does not, 
and cannot, alter the relation between tliis sum of com- 
pound resistance and these forces of expulsion. It 
neither abstracts from tlie aggregate of one, nor dimi-' 
jiishes the efficiency of the other. If the one be altered, 
the otlier is etiually altered. They are equally depen- 
dent on the same economy of Uie general whole. 

Can we believe, witli the lecturer, that " the man (a 
specific term, by which an individual is put for the spe- 
cies) of the civilized world, has lost much of his origi- 
nal strength," &.C., and yet, that tliis man, thus plunder- 
ed of his powers, is more subject to inflammation, 
&c.'? Sir, \vhat do you think of that philosophy which 
points out the lax fibre, the body with ruined energies, 
as the proper subject of rigidity, the very object eligible 
for the lancet '? Can j'our ingenuity unfold to you, how 
the delicate lady, whose bed is down, and whose life is 
inaction, can be more obnoxious to inflammation, rigi- 
ditj', &c., and better able to bear large abstractions of 
blood, than the wild savage, wliose body, like that of the 
liardy rustic, is bniced by exercise, whose blood is pure 
and rich, from a wmple, yet substantial diet* ? 

■ Wc Kcncrally find tlic women of the country more obnoxious 
10 it (pain) thiin those of ctlici." Mutcum, Vol. t. No. 3, p. 3B0. 

Ami tliis IB, I suppose, n fiscal deduction from tlie proposition, 
that *' puin is pitxluced by civilization and refinemeni 1" Then the 
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But, to fill lip the measure of this singular pliilosophy, 
' the lecturer declares, that, althniign the man of the civi- 
' lized world has lost much of his original strength, " the 
circular muscles, the heart and intestines, as far as we J 
can determine, have lost nothing of their primitive pow^il^ 
Now, if the circulation, ivhich dei^ends on the^ 
Ijheart, and the digestion, the office of the alimentarj- ca- 
, be in the vigour ihey were in during the days of 
T^aai first parents, the man of the civilized world cannot , 

have fallen off much. Where thcrf is a vigorons circu- 
I lation, and strong digestive powers, the muscular ener- 
tgies oF the body cannot be low. I allude to those mus- 
cular energies {I believe tlie long, straight muscles to be 
concerned) which qualify the Hibernian, hi proud con- 
tempt, to poise his shilekh, the nervous Knglishman to 
I shake tlie very walls of the tlieatrc of pugilism with 
I loud huzzas, when he has pushed his unequal antago> 
ist on some umesisting spot ; which qualiRed the proud 
I Roman lo project the coit, or throw the javelin; the 
I alert Greek , cohered with sweat and dust, to carry off tlie 
B|iri2e-in the gymnastic circles ; or brawny American to 
Mm, in coarse exultation, from his fallen competitor. 

The doctrine of the circular muscles is new ; I 
I not prepared to receive or admit it. I believe it to be 



i working noman of the city, and the lalioriou* of the country, 

« the civilized ; and the delicate, rrjined laily of the city is the un- 

dvilized woman. Brydane certainly did not adtl to the facility of , 

birth with the bicilian women, that they were ulao *' savages " 

the Museum, all the advantages are with the bdyof the cily. In the i 

, she has lost every thing "by civilization uiid i'ctiiiement." 
kep.43,£(c. 
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" In lin^ring labours, when the parts are rigid, if* 
patient is of a plethoric habit, with quick strong pul 
says Smellie, " the contrary method (opposed to i 
dials] is to be used, sticli as venesection, antiphtogi 
medicines*," &.c. Here is tlie doctrine recognizedt-l 
old Smellie, an unfashionable writer it is true, in aSi 
principles. He advises venesection in rigidity of I 
softer parts. For what purpose ? Surely " to disp^ 
them to dilate, to unfold" before the head of the c 
to prevent or cure, as the case might be, inflammatii 
He could not, nor could aiiy other rational mai 
to us blood-letting, merely for the ceremony of the 
thing. He must have intended it to be in its extent 
commensurate ^vitli the circumstances of the case. , 

Thus, whei-e Baudelocque remarks, that " af bleed- 
ing made to the purjiose (a happy expression), with 
emollient, mucilaginous injections, the warm-bath, &c., 
* * * * can relax the rigidity of the neck of the womb, 
and render its dilatation easy." He does not restrict us 
to any given quantity. There is, however, but one 
thing to be understood. The bleeding is to be " a pro- 
pos ," suited to the circunistances of the case, as to ex- 
tent, and done in time. What reasonable man could 
have said more ? 



• Smdiie, vol. I, p. 221. 

f « Wiie eaigncc faile ijiro/ioe, dea injections ijmolienleset mud- 
lagineuscs, lea bains * ■ ■ * pour affoibtir la mideur <tu col dt la 
lotttrier, e( enfaciliter I'ouverliirf." Tom, i, par. 1 US. Baudeloti/ue. 
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■ same str;iin, ue observe the opinions of Dcn- 
man to ruu on " fcver and local inflammation" (rigidity 
with inflammation). This excellent accoucheur says, 
that " It does not seem necessary to bleed every patient 
on the accession of labour, and for some it would be 
highly improper. But whenever the feverish symptoms 
become violent, it (blood- letting) is, I believe, imiuer- 
sally proper ; the quantity of blood taken away, being 
suited to the degree of fever, and to the constitution of 
the patient*." If the fever arises from local inflamma- 
tion, as wc imderstand from the head of the section, and 
as there must be pain where there is local inflammation 
p roducing fever, he assuredly prescribed blood-letting 
^■Fibr the diminishing ofiiain." 

A little farther on, a few pages only, the same judi. 
cious man adds : " For the, prevention of such difficul- 
ties as may attend the first act of parturition, in those 
who are advanced in age, we have been advised to order 
frequent and small bleedings towards the conclusion of 
pregnancy." For what is this advice? For no other 
purpose that I can devise, than " to dispose the rigid os 
uteri to dilate, and the external parts to unfold." 

(To those already adduced, I will add Hamilton, who 
Its us, that in " crampish spasms of the belly," or vis. 
cera within the belly, we are to have recourse " to ve/it- 
_ section, glysters," &c. And in the subsequent para- 
^h he subjoins, that " inflammatory diathesis, in 
lung subjects of strong rigid fibres, and plethoric lia- 



' Dtnma'.ii vol. 11, p, 59, sO. 
PAST t. r. 
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bits, must be obviated by venesection, repeated i 
ters*," &c. 



It will now appear tliat blood-letting has been t 
by those writers that are well cnlitkd to a place i 
library of every medical gentleman, " for diminisluili; 
paiii, disposing the os uteri to dilate, the external parts 
to unfold," &c.; and that these ivriters recognize and 
enforce the doctrine of blood-letting in its fullest extent, 
so for as rational men can go. The doctrine, with its 
principles, is all that can be contended for. The appli> 
cation must rest with the judgment and discretion of 
the practising accoucheur. 

In the quotation of the 1960th paragraph of Baudc- 
locque, there is great injustice done the learned French- 
man, as it is cited in the thesis. Why were the '* pro- 
per melhtxls," so hastily passed over ? Are they unde- 
serving of notice ? What are those *' proper methods," 
that are to have place before the accoucheur is to think 
of the cutting instrument? Turn to paragraph 1145, 
and you will see it to be nothing less than what, the 
learned lecturer claims as his discover)-, " blood-In 
ting," &c. 

It may not be amiss to remark, that there i 
states of unyielding os uteri ; the one from an inflano 
tory disposition, the other from a cartilaginous i 
How iht^ lancet will succeed in real cartilage, 
scarcely prepared to determine. The bistoury s 
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he the last thing thought on by the accoucheur. This 
is fiitudelocque's doctrine. 

That, by a loss of blood to any extent wlialever, 
Uie practitioner \vill prevent the disease culled the 
" swelling of the lower limb of the lying-in woman," 
Or. Dewees will not again assert, when he sliall have 
taken a better and nearer view of that disease. It is as 
common in feeble, exhausted habits, as in robust, ple- 
thoric ones. I write from observation. Sec also Char- 
les While, of Munchthtcr, Denman, &c. 

Of cicatrices I have no experience ; but I can have no 
very exalted opinion of that remedy, which, after several 
repetitions, leaves the case to be relieved by the forceps. 
The lancet would be proper without question, so far as 
'irritation and inflammation might be threatened from the 
;flccts of long-continued, violent throes. 

From what has been premised, I deduce the foUoiv- 
ing conclusions : 

1. Tliat pregnancy, whether mth the savage or civi. 
[zed woman, is a state of nature, and parturition an act 
f nature, but subject to Interruption by disease. 



2. That the doctrine of pregnancy being a disease is 
iconsistent with the order of nature, at variance with 
wmmon observation, in itself indefensible, and of the 
hool of Boerhaave. 
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3. That the ri^id os uteri, with or without iri 
mation, is a rare occurrence, there not being more than 
ten cases in a thousand of ordinary practice, where the 
accoucheur would be called on for the aid of his art. 

4. That blood-letting has been considered and pre- 
scribed as a remedy, " for diminishing pain, dispo^ung 
the OS uteri to dilate, the external parts to unffJd," &c., 
by SmcUie, by Denmau, by Hamilton, and by Baude- 
locque*. 

I will close this letter, with a short admonition to 
young practitioners. It would be well for gentlemen, 
when they enter the room of a lying-in patient, to cany 
with them, not their lancet, for I have imderstood thftt 



* " I am aware that this remedy (blood'letling) is not a new one 
to a certain degree ; but, I believe it has never yet been advised nor 
used in the copious manner, nor regulated by the morbid pheno- 
mena" (rigidityi local in Itam mation, unyielding disposition of the 
soft parts, &c.) "of child-bcanng, which have been mentioned,*' 
Kmh. Rtfi. vol. VI, p. 20. 

" This remedy (blood-letting) is by no means a new one, in la- 
bour; but employed for the express purpose of diminishing pato. 
and subduing the variotis species of rigidity just spoken of, and car- 
ried to an extent that will ensure these objects, that is, diminishing 
pain, disposing the os uteri to dilate, the external parts lo unfold) 
&c^ originatcdi as far as I am actjuainied, with myttlf." Drwen. 
E»»ay, p. 62. ■ • I 

If, sir. you will compare these two paragraphs, 1 think you will 
coincide in opinion w.th me, that, were they in different languages, 
the one might, with the strictest justice, be con&idertd as a free 
4t^nslation of the oilier. Did Dr. Dcwees ever read Dr. Kush '. 
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those who wear the sword are apt imprudcntiy to use 
the sword, but a good stock of composure and patience, 
and confidence in the resources and abilities of nature 
and, above all, a sound, discriminating, weil-instructed 
judgment. Thus provided, I think Uiat I can assure 
them, they will seldom leave the room with feeUngs un. 
gTBteful to themselves, or a reputation disadvantageous 
to the art of the accoucheur. 

In my next speculation, I shall confine my pen (o the 
mechanism of labour. I shall endeavour to demonstrate, 
that if the lancet will relax the softer parts through which 
the child is to pass, it will also reduce the efficiency of 
the throes, necessarjf to the detruslon of the child; and, 
that where one ordinary case will be benefited, one 
hundred will be injured, by the lancet, 
lam yours, &c., 

JoHK B. Davidce. 
imoff, March 25t/t, 1807. 
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X> Some ,4ccount of the Epidemic Diseases which pre- 
vail at Mays-lAck, in Kentucky. In a letter to the 
KniTORiJrom Dr. Daniel Drake. 

TO fill up this sheet, I will copy fiom my com- 
mon-place-book some observations on the topogra|>hy 
diseases of that part of Kentucky in which I lived, 
:er my return from Philadelphia, till about three months 
igo. The village in which I lived is 12 miles from die 
'Ohio. It is remote from any marsh, pojid, or consider- 
able stream of water ; the land is fi-rtile and rolling ; the 
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springs, though numerous, are most of them tram 
The inhabitants of this little place, and the siinrouii( 
countrj-, had, for many J'ears, enjoyed a high degl 
health. An epidemic, till last year, was almost i 
known to ihcm ; but it formed a sad reverse, A fever 
of the tj'phous or typhoid kind, attended with bilious 
symptoms, prevailed in every hou>>e in the village, and 
in many in its vicinity. I shall not attempt a history of 
it, but will merely give you a few of the results of my 
cAservations on it. 

1. The majority were attacked between the 1st and 
10th or 15th of October, but sevend both before and 
afterwards. 

2. Sometimes typhous symptoms appeared at the 
commencement, but in most cases it was at the begin- 
ning somewhat inflammatory. 

3. In November and December it was attended witb 
more typhous symptoms than in September and 0& 
tober. 

4. Bilious symptoms were present in almost < 
instanee. In some cases, large (juantities of bile i 
discharged. 

5. It was certainly not infectious, for visitors did 
take it, and yet, in two families, it gradually attaq) 
almost every member of them. 
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6. The toi^ue, in almost every case, was covered 
whh numerous small papillje, which were more ob- 
vious to the sight than touch. They occurred whether 
ktiie tongue Mere drj- or moist, blackish or whitish. 
I They aUo occurred in every case of indisposition 
livhidi I witnessed that autumn, from whatever cause. 



I 



EiUier during the formation, progress, decline, of 
convalescence of this fever, a diarrhtea uniformly oc- 
curred. 

Pains in the extremities were very common. They 
were sometimes periodical. Tliey generally occurred 
towards the decline of the fever, and, in almost every « 

indicated a fji\'0urable termination. They discO' 
Tcred that the sensibility of the system was not exhaust. 
cd. In a case that terminated fatally, no pain attended 
through the whole course of the fever, neither could any 
be excited by blisters and sinapisms. When these 
pains were violent, they were most effectually relieved 
by blisters over the part affected, and by sweating. 



9. Boils and other abscesses were extremely coni- 
[ »ion : they were favourable appearances. They gene- 
rally occurred about the termination of the disease. 

10. When a fi^e determination to tlie skin, either 
Espontaneously, or by the use of sudorifin medicines, 
■look place, die disease generally terminated fjvounib!}'. 

11. In most cases, tjuotidlan intermissions, orrcmi^. 
I SKMis, were observable. 
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(/. A Mortn «liich dcstro)'s the unripe ears of Indl 
com. This ivomi is seen every summer, but tvas 
uncommonly numerous and destructive last sum 
In some fields scarcely an ear was unaffected. 



iumi^^^^ 
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I do not pretend to see any connection, after 1 
manner of cause and effect, between these facts and our 
little epidemic, but, as I cannot assign any cause for it, 
and as these occurreuces were all cotemporary, I thought 
them worth mentioning. Evils ofleu seem gregarious. 
I am yours. Sic, 

Daniel Drak 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 22d, 1807. 



ssign any cause for it, 
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3urs, Sic, 
Daniel Drakb. 
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XI. Case of Tetanus, cured by Injections of Tobaeea, 
is'c. In a letter to the Kditor, Jrom P. K. RoGER; 
M. D., of Philadelphia. 



Dear Sir, 

I T-\KE pleasure in transmitting to you tibC" ' 
following particulars, respecting the case of tetanus, 
which I mentioned at our late conversation. 



■ouTb^ 

etanus, 
of age, il 



March 7th, at nine o'clocl; in the evening, 1 
quested to visit Miss K. H., about twenty years of age, 
who was in a state of uncommon agony. Her mother, 
subject to epilepsy, was seized with a fit a few hours be- 
fore : and, while Miss H. stood by her unfortunate pa- 
rent, a witness to her sutFering, the chimney of the 
apartment took fire. Miss H.,from excessive emotion, 
or alarm, became fauit and speechless. Her suddoi 
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paleness, trembling, and hurried respiration, were soon 1 
Biiccecded by coldness of tlie extremities, some flushing I 
of the countenance, pain, and spasm. The painful sen- ( 
l^sations increasing in violence, she screamed, groaned, ' 
and muttered, but could not articulate. 

AVhen I entered the apartment, I found her in the I 
Btate of suffering just mentioned. She had been bled, ] 
id was supported in a chair \vith her feet in warm \va- j 
jter. The pulse, at this moment, was fluttering, Irregu- 
lar, and, 1 think, as small and frequent as that of a new- 
born infant. I was disposed to think the abstraction of 
blood had been of hurtfiJ inflnejice. The pains, by 
which she was most agonized, passed from the cartilago 
^siformis, and from the extremities of the false ribs, 
|0 the back, and seemed to be connected with spasm 
;*tf the diaphragm. The seat of pain, in connection with 
athcr circumstances, led mc to predict the establishment 
of a formidable tetanic affection. ■ 

Sinapisms \vere immediately applied to her wrists, 
and laudanum, and the balsam of Peru, were adminis- 
tered in liberal doses, without afl'ording any evident re- 
lief, though the pulse was rendered stronger, more full, 
4nd less frequent. 

March 8tli, morning. The neck was stiff; the head 
^moveable, inclining backward ; the extremities seme- 
mes moderately rigid, sometimes feebly convulsed, and 
kccasionally relaxed ; the countenance M-as flushed, the 
beat of die body above the healthy state, and the pulse 
ictivc. 
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A dose of castor-oil, assisted by a pui^tive 
procured a plentiful alvine evacuation, nearly 
tural appearance. 



ve ene^^l 
of thc^H 



Evening. The spasmodic action became more vehe- 
ment ; the limbs and back were affected with pain ; the 
distressing traction at the scrobiculis cordis increased. 
She could not swallow ; the mouih was fixed open, aod 
the jaws immoveable. Opisthotonic spasm, geni 
gidity, and convulsiions, recurred by turns. 



^n, aod I 



The warm-bath procured transient relief, enabling the 
attendants to administer enemata with laudanum at in- 
tervals. She passed an easier night, probably from these 
measures ; but could not sleep. She spoke a few words 
during the night, and took some drink. 

March 9th, morning. The spasms returned with 
still greater violence ; skin warmer than natural ; pulse 
active ; deglutition again stopped ; jaws locked. 

I qtiestioned the propriety of employing the warm- 
bath in this state; 1 likewise thought the cold-bath pre- 
carious ; and the impossibility of giving medicine by 
the mouth, forced me to deliberate on other measures. 
I conceived that vomiting, if it could be induced, would 
mitigate the violence of tlie general spasms; and it occur- 
red to me, that tobacco, while it would induce vomiting, 
might prove useful by a more general influence on the 
system. I therefore determined to give it a trial. I did 
not then know, that tobacco had before been employed 
in tetanus by any one. And accordingly I mentioned 
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to my pupils, Mr. G. and Mr. R., that I believed it to i 
be a new expedient*. These gentlemen frequently vi- 
sited Miss H., and paid particular atieiition to die treat- 
tmeht that was instituted. 

A mash of tobacco leaves ^vas ajiplied to the scrobi- 
culis cordis, but in six hours no obvious effect resulted. 
In removing the tobacco, the warm bath was repeated ; 
jt gave less relief than before. 

Evening. One dram of tobacco was boiled in six 
jpunccb of water, and the decoction employed as an ene- 
Vomiting and general relaxation instantly took 
place ; the vomiting proved remarkably severe ; articu- 
iatiun and deglutition were restored. She enjoyed some 
:dccp in the night, and remained free from spasm till 
norning, 

March 10th, morning. On entering the room, I wit- 
nessed a violent state of ligidity and spasm, in the shajK 
of opisthotonos : in this condition it was impossible to 
repeat the enema. As soon, however, as a partial r 
jbxation permitted, the enema of tobacco was exhibited j 
io the same dose as before ; its effects were instantane- 
lOus; the vomiting was sdll more violent than in the 
irrner instance, and the removal of spasm equally sud- 
^den and general. Tiicre was no purgative operation j 
from the enema. 
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' You have since infonticil me of c. 
iislj' iisetl, HUdalso of yoiirown atic 



in which it liad beetr I 
in Io ihtsiilijftt in your I 



We will suppose the woman to be t 
ninth month, as, until the first ten days of that shall have 
elapsed, there is no symptom of approaching labour. 
Within about three weeks of the period of actual partu- 
rition, the woman begins to perceive a subsidence tn 
the epigastric and hypochondriac regions. This subsi- 
dence is not a mere chimerical deception of the sense of 
the woman ; it is an actual change, and becomes more 
and more the subject of regard, until the period of con- 
finement. This subsidence has been a source of seri- 
ous contemplation to the woman ; she has mistaken it 
as indicative of the death and waste of her infant. With 
some accoucheurs it has been a subject of idle animad- 
version, being construed into the collection and disper- 
sion of wind in the stomach and bowels; whilst with 
others, better trained in the school of observation and 
experience, it has constituted a part of the uniform de> 
sign of nature. 



To those who are acquainted with the regular evolu- 
tion of the gravid uterus, I need scarcely remark, that 
this evolution is in divisions ; that of these, the fundus 
may be considered the first division, and is the first in 
evolving ; the corpus the second, and has the second 
place ill suiting itself to the increused dimensions of the 
child ; and the cervix as the third, and the last in yield- 
ing to the growth of the contjiined ftetus. This last di- 
vision does not lend its aid until towards the eighth 
month, from wliich time it in regular progreiision evoln 
to meet the expanding dimensions of the fcetua. 
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When this b nearly completed, the child actually 
occupies a lower part of the pelvic region than during 

ithc sixth and seventh months ; and, about the com- 
^lion of this evotiition of the neck of the uterus, the 
[fn'olviog action of the abdominal muscles begins to 
fhaiigc, and give jilace to the powers of e^cpulsiun resi- 
Benc in these muscles, and the longitudinal muscular 
fibres of the uterus. The uterus, from the interest it 
has in the general sjmputhies of the system at large, 
commands into Its private services the aid of the neigh- 
bouring muscles. By an absolute impress of foreign 
iigcncy, in co-ojienition with its own powers, it begins 
and carries on tlie function of expulsion ; and, in the 
preiiaration of these muscles for more serious action, ive 
discover the first cause of the first prcmonltorj- sign, 
the subsidence of the abdomen, of approaching labour. 

At full time, when nine months shall have completed 
their round, the throes of child-birth come on. They 
may fortuitously be provoked into untimely action, and 
produce abortion, or miscarriage ; but their legitimate 
term is generally conceded to be that of nine calendar 
months. If it were necessar}'. in addition to what I liave 
said in my former letter on this subject, to adduce evi- 
dence in attestation of the fixedness and uniformity of 
the term of labour, 1 would invite your attention to the 
highly interesting fact, that, if a fietus be extra- uterine, 
the throes, at full time, Mill come on with the same force 
regularity as if the fcetus were widiin the uterus, 
[ere we have another argument strongly militating 
gainst the preposterous doctrine, that " pregnancy and 
parturition are grades of disease." The throes to expel 
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an extra-uterine fceius will not be argued to be dqdl 
from tlie Btimulu)« of mechanical distention operating on 
the accumulated excitability of the uterus. We assur- 
edly deduce these throes from the laws of die constitu- 
tion of the mother ; for, in this case, the child is not 
witliiu tile womb, and, of consequence, can by no luxu- 
ri^ncy of fancy be supposed to excite into action that 
organ. 

The term proper to the maturity of die child being 
elapsed, we discover farther and more decisive marja 
of labour to present tlicmselves. But, before I [») 
to the physical properties of the womb, I must say 9 
tiling pn the moral necessity of pain . l ^ ~ 

What I mean by the moi-al necessit) jf pain, it in^ 
be proper, in a succinct manner, to explain. Notwith- 
standing the general sympathies of the body may, and 
to my apprehension do, grow out of the common con- 
stitution and economy of body, and would, without 
die transgression of m;ui, have been attended by plea- 
sureable sensations in the various operations of which 
Uiey are die source, yet I find no difficulty to conceive 
that diosc sj'mpalhies, in their laws die same, may be 
accompanied by unplcasureable sensations in the func- 
tions or conditions to which they give origin. 

In the (irst period of conception, upon the supposidon 
that Eve had remained in her original paradisaical estate, 
I can conceive Uiat all tlic associated actions would have 
afforded pleasure ; that the very associated action of the 
stomach, which, in the prcsait condition of woman. 
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cali^ distress, could, under the state alluded to, have 
produced happiness. 



The body has been, for some time previous to coiiccp- 
tion, accustomed to have separated from its common cir- 
culating mass a peculiar liquor to a given quantity. Upon 
coiicqnion in the general, this particular excretion (the 
menses) ceases to be throvv-n off; the body no longer, 
from its altered condition, tlirows off this excrcmenti- ■ 
lious fluid, no longer can it need the same supply of all- 
ment : :uid hence is the general inappetency of pregnant 
women for food during the first t\vo or three months, 
until, by the bulk of the child, greater demands shall he 
iade on the general constitution, and, of course, on the 
itomach. 



un 
ftxn: 
■Etc 



From this I wish it to be understood, that the sick- 
ncss and uneasiness of breeding, as it is usually fJiinsed, 

Its a moral consequence, while the inappetency for food 
IS) from a law of the female habit, under the controul of 
Dvarial influence. Therefore, when we speak of the dis- 
eases of pregnancy, 1 hope that it will be ahvays con- 
ceived, that we do not have allusion to this constitutional 
association between parts, nor to the distress consequent 
on this associated action, which, in itself, in a higher or 
tower degree, howsoever opposed by human skill, is in- 
separable from the present condition of humanity, and 
f*" — s one among the many irrei'uiable facts on which 
the authenticity of the bible. 
iic 



Castrllio's V'krsion. 
^beinde admulici'em: Egobcmultisdoloribus, inquit, ilamnia- 
K ateclam, m natos cum rfo/ore paries." Km. cap. iii. v. 1 6, 
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corporeal sensation. It woald have been great gratil 
tion to all biblical scholars, Iiad the Doctor dilated a fit. 
de more on the general sense of the test, and given Off 
a fuil commentary on " I will grcady multiply ihy J 
row and thy conception; in sorrow shalt thou bring fl 
children." Perhapsit would have appeared, in the coffl 
of his discourse, that woman, in consequence of her de- 
fection, Irad become more prolific ; for to multiply " ei 
eeptioTi," is witliout doubt to increase fertility. 



What can be inferred from *' I will greatly rtjtlj 
thy conception," 5;c.? Nothing, but that the wTx 
incorrect, and a stupid blunder of the translator. 
Doctor says, that it was not a punishment for transgres- 
sion, but the mere result of accident or civilization. 
And yet the very version, and everj- other version, on 
which he offers his annotation, expressly declares, " be- 
cause diou hast done this." 
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The tonic and clonic powers of the uterus, 
with the contractions of the abdominal muscles J 
diaphragm, are the only actions alleged and recogniz- 
ed, by the concurrent authority of accoucheurs, as con- 
tributing their agency to the expulsion of a child from 
tlie gnivid uterus. If there be others, 1 am unacquaiot- 
with them. All voluntary effort is bodi useless and ij 
proper. 



THE TONIC rOWER. 

it apiicars to be understood among accouclieurs,^ 
not with the full and expressed consent of anatomy,! 
there is in the utenis a double set of fibres ; die f 
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gurculiir, the otlicr longitudiiial. TUe circular fibres arc 

Kibed equiUly UiroiiglKiut the ulerus; its fundus, its 

pus, its cervix. lu these fibres is resident the ionic 

r elastic power. It perpetually ui^cs the gravid ule- 

s to recover upon itself, as the French would speali ; 

I Qo sooner do the throes, co-operaling with the cir- 

plar fibres of the fundus and ctH-pus uteri, dischai^ the 

jguor amnii, than the i\'hoIe of the walls of the uterus, 

c circular fibres of iJic cervix, with those of the otho' 

irts, dose about tiic child, and in tliis state would tlie 

iple&s foetus, immured within its narrow habitation, 

laii), until death and (lutrelactioii should waste it 

, were not the rcviv;il and reiteration of the tlu^oes 

3 impel it to the norld. 
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J, Tli9 circular fibres of the cervix are forced into obe- 
s by the sujjcrior power of the throeg, of which I 
all preseiiily si>cak. The tonic or clastic power iitver 
ceases to act when once called on by the laws of the 
constitution, and provoked by a source of distension^ 
wltliui the cavity of die uterus ; and no sooner is the 

Ihild expelled with its appendages, than this tonic power 

Fathers the uterus up nearly to its original dimensions. 

Of this tonic action tlie wonian has no consciousness : 

J. perpetually urges, yet witliout pain. 



' 1. That the circular fibres may contract to almost 
py degree, without being attended with pain. 2. That 
teir contraction alone, ho^vever violent, docs not for- 
ward die child. 3. That they do not possess the poivcr 
I of alternate contraction in the same d'.'grcc as the lofigi- 
tudiual fibres; and, that they ni;ty exert this power, it 



I shall now proceed to the examination of 
sophy which instructs in the abstraction of blood from 
a general system of vessels, in order to relax a particular 
set only. This general system, we may observe, goes 
off from the same heart ; is mutually in its parts depen- 
dent, and between «'lilch parts there is a constant recii. 
procation of good offices, or injuries, with a coni 
uninterrupted circulation of the same common 
fluid. The circulation through this general system be. 
ing continuous, and, as it were, in a circle, any quantity 
of blood abstracted must immediately, and in the 
of the diameter of each vessel, influence each and ei 
part of the general whole ctinally. 



« 



If any loss of blood will relax the os uteri, vagina, 
and loca muliebria* (I speak of these parts in their ordi- 
nary state, free from inflammation, rigidity, or spasm, 
such as in ninety-nine of a hundred labours will be the 
case), will it not likewise prostrate, in a higher or lower 
degree, the expulsive forces of the uterus, abdominal 
muscles, and diaphragm, and equally hi their relation ? 
It must, unquestionably, and leave the resistance to be 
overcome, and the powers of expulsion, in the same re- 
lation to each other that they were previously to 
use of the lancet. 



n 



• Loci muliebres, vd loca muliebria, are by some classic writers 
prefcritdi whm ihey apeak of ilie genital pails of the human feniHlei 
while they ralhcf restrict the espresbioii pudenda totlic genital parts 
oftht female Liuil-. Hut, perhaps, they are equally |troix;r,and may 
be used accarding to the taste or choice of the writer. 
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Whatever be the quantity of blood, its relative effects 
, must be the same. If even the woman be reduced to 
syncope, the child remains in the womb ; for wliere 
I diere is syncope, there can be no clonic action, and the 
I child will not be bom until the ivoman shall be restored 
kto her powers. 

I During utero. gestation, if a woman has incautiously, 
^excessive exercise, roused the heart and arteries, or 
e circulation has been accelerated by intellectual emo- 
tions, or a lever has been kindled up, the accoucheur 
abstracts blood : but for what ? to relax the parts 
through which the child is to pass In its birth? by no 
r means. His object is to bring the bodj more or less to 
I. a state of relaxation or syncope, and thus to lower the 
powers of expulsion, to quiet the parturient throes, and 
save his patient from miscarriage. If, then, during 
utero -gestation, \ve are to prevent premature birth by 
I the abstraction of blood, why, and how, are we to faci- 
litate parturition by the lancet at full time '? Will not the 
fccts generally be the same ? Undoubtedly so. 



We think correctly, when we believe that nature has 
S ivisely ordered the relation of her powers in the act 
f parturition, as she has regulated the graduation of the 
stimulus of the blood to the irritability of the heart. 
Not indeed to a mathematical balance, but, according to 
\\T\ liberal scheme, admittingofsomeextravagancc 
lid aberration. Therefore, every light disease, or im- 
loper interference of art, cannot throw her from her 
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Any given quantity of blood, whether from the a 
uterus, should, to my understanding, affect the general 
system, and, of consequence, every part similarly ; and 
a relaxation of the body, or complete syncope, must be 
equal, in what manner soever induced. Hence I infer, 
that no woman should die from flooding; at least with- 
out being first disburthened of her load ; nor indeed 
could she possibly die of flooding before the birth of 
her child, if the doctrine, embraced by the principles in- 
culcated by the friends of syncope being the immediate 
path to easy and rapid labour, were founded iti'-^fe^H 
laws which regulate labour. ^^H 

I write from observation ; I am an accoucheur, and 
have witnessed the effects of bleeding in ordinary la- 
bours : it is true, not in my own patients, except such 
as have become so secondarily. As to labours attended 
by morbid phenomena, I have already spoken of them 
in my first letter. The use of the lancet, in such, is re- 
commended and enforced almost by eveiy writer on ge- 
neral midwifery, for fifty or a hundred years back. 
My present letter only relates to ordiiiar)' labour, and 
neither of them to preternatural or laborious labour. 

When we talk of relaxing the vagina and exteinal parts 
by die lancet, in common labour, wc use a sort of lan- 
guage loo mechanical, and in no respect applicable to 
the affair of which we speak. This relaxation, as wc 
are pleased to term it, of the soft parts, is a peculiar and 
inscrutable evolution or developcment, which may sug- 
gest to us a high veneration for that wisdom which or- 
dered the plan of the parts and their functions ; and cer- 
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tainly we may be content with the knowledge of the I 

£ict, without entangling ourselves in useless researches j 

after its physiology ; researches that will ever be unsuc. I 

^eesaful, and will only serve to teach us humility. I 

■ At best, the science of physiology is a science (^ 
conjecture. We know the organs, and we leam the re- 1 
.stilt of their operations ; but of the causation, the phy- 1 
^ology of the tiling, we know nothing, whether wfrl 
qieak of the uterus, the liver, the brain, or any otherl 
ot^n. I 

This same unintelligible, mechanical language has* 
been as fruitlessly applied to the explication of the evo- 
lution of the gravid uterus. Like the gravid uterus, 
the vagina and external parts evolve by the particular 
physical properties of the parts themselves. These pro- 
perties or laws are a part of the wonderful economy of' 
nature ; they arc called into service by powers of the 
female constitution, and should have taught professors 
tliat parturition is not a " grade of disease." So soon 
as disease fully takes place, this natural evolution ceases,^, 
and art must open its resources. 

The remainder of this paper is, unavoidablyy delayed, I 
„ for the present. 
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TTwughts on the Exercises 



XIII. Tlioughts on the Exercises which have occurred 
at the Camp- Meetings in the western parts of our 
country. Communicated to the Editor, by 
AYiLLiAM Young, of Delaware. 



IN th€ Medical and Physical Journal, part 1, 
II, Dr. Robertson, of Nashville, denominates the ei 
cises which have occurred at the camp- meetings in Ten* 
nessec, &c., an Epidemic Chorea ; and, though not fond 
of disquisitions of this sort, I beg leave to offer a 
observations in reply, and hope to disprove Dr. Rol 
son's position. 



Vm^ 
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The cogitations of conscience arc generally hi 
and inscrutable, but extraordinary impulses on die 
ral faculty are frequentiy manifested to observation, 
is a commonly received maxim, that every operation of 
mind, and every act relating to a-ligious worship should 
be treated with caution and liberality ; but an attempt to 
explain such extraordinary exercises of mind, and gea-. 
dculations of body, as occurred in this case, is pri' 
Icgcd by christiun charity itself. 

In considering this exercise as a bodily disease, '. 
Roliertson must have overlooked, or not examined, i 
physiology of the mind. The ancient nosologists v 
often misled by mistaking symptoms for original affi 
lions, and an ap(>areiit similarity of symptoms fcin 
tile relationsliip of disease, and names were applied ivi 
out regard to the real nature or seat of the disorda 
haice, an inflammation of the meninges of the brain « 
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termed head- pleurisy, and thus, also, the agitations of , 
religious exercise are called St. Vitus's dance. The 
BUsa|)plication of terms in medicine was a fruitful 
source of error in the darlc ages of the world, and it was 
■Jfcped that physicians had absolved tliemselves from the 1 
granny of custom ; but Dr. R. has either misnamed 
tilis affection, or mistaken the influence of a convulsive 
:ration of the moral faculty upon tlie system for an 
tiopathic bodily disease. 

The influence of physical causes upon the intellectual 
faculties, and especially upon the moral faculty, is too ' 
*iell known to admit of a single doubt, and the imme- 
diate operation of the feelings and passions of the mind ' 
fVpon the moral faculty have given rise to all those ges- 
ticulations of body, which have astonished a dispassion- 
ate public, and which Mr. Wilkinson has judiciously l 
described. 

il 

From Mr. Wilkinson's history it is evident, that 
feeling had a large share in producing tlie exercise ; and 
the fact of its not having occurred among the Seceders, 
who are numerous in the same district, is a strong evi- ; 

lice in support of this position. The latter confme J 
lemselves to the use of the old Psalms, which are seri- 
ous and doctrinal, and also to die old tunes, which are 
slow and plaintive; while the others use hymns of the ,1 
most cmpassioned kind, and accompanied with melan- 

loly music, of a quick movement. 
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' The eflfects of music upon the moral faculty," say^ J 
Dr. Rush, " have been felt and recorded in every coun<. 
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try. Hence we are able to discover the vices and 1 
tues of different nations by their tunes, as certainly as 
by their laws. The effects of music, when simply me- 
chanical, upon the passions, are powerful and extensive. 
But it remains yet to determine the degrees of moral 
ecstacy that may be produced by an attack upon the 
ear, the reason, and the moral principle at the same 
time, by the combined powers of music and eloquence. 

*' The eloquence of the pulpit is nearly allied to mu- 
sic, in its effects upon the moral faculty. There must 
be a defect of eloquence in a preacher, ^vho, with the 
sources for oratory which are contained in the Old and 
New Testaments, does not produce, in every man who 
hears him, at least a temporary love of virtue. I grant 
that the powers of eloquence cannot change men into 
christians, but it certainly possesses the power of chang- 
ing brutes into men. Could the eloquence of the stage 
be properly directed, it is impossible to conceive the ex- 
tent of its mechanical effects upon morals. The lan- 
guage and imagery of a Shakspearc, upon moral and re- 
ligious subjects, poured upon ihe ))assions and the 
senses, in all the beauty and varitty of" dnimaiic reptc 
sentatlon, who could resist or describe their efitctai 



To the combined influence of music and eloquence- 
is added the excitement of camp- meetings, in which the 
sympathy of association conspires to give a sudden im- 
pulse to the moral faculty, which it can neither resist 
nor confine within ordinary limits ; and the violent and 
ii"regular excitement produces a proj <ortionate re-action 
upon the nervous system, and consequent convulsive 
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tttotioTis of body. Tlicse motions are of a mixed kiiid, 
Voluntary- and involuntary'. Sensation is not deatroyed. 
nor the will suspended, but the inordinate re-action c 
the moral faculty upon the common sensorium, with 
equal suddenness and force, induces confused exercises ^ 
of mind and mixed motions of body. 






The stimulus of more common passions, as those of 
patriotism, of love, of social joy or grief, not unfre- 
qucntly produce the most exalted acts of virtue, and the 
most debasing examples of vice. Man is the creature 
of feeling; hence, in sacred writ, the heart of man is 
addressed as the seat of his afiections, both virtuous and 
vicious; and the moral faculty is represented by " the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
World*." 

A serious contemplation of the attributes of Deity 
gives rise to the most exalted sentiments of which tlie 
liuman mind is susceptible, and the force of religious 
excitement is oftentimes irresistible. Neither pcrsecU' 
tion nor famine coutd destroy it. Wlmess the chris- 
tian martj'rs, h ho suffered every torture which the evil 
genius of the age coutd invent, and were finally con- 
samed at the stake, without evincing a single sensation 
of pain or regret ; nay, who died exulting in the sacri. 
fice of their lives, through an invincible sense of devo. 
ftion. Mahometans and Pagans also endure many pri- 
;Viltions in tlieir sj stems of devotion, and thousands of 
have surrendered their lives to the enemies of their 



" Sec Rush's IiKiiiirics, vol. ii, p. 4. 
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creed. If the revealed sj&tem of Christianity be truT, 
inahomeuinism must be a delusion; and if an improper 
exercise of the moral faculty will excite men to endure 
torture and deatli, surely a sudden excitement of the 
same faculty, by the glorious realities of the gospel; 
a pathetic description of the bleeding hands and dying 
groans of an efficient Saviour; the exaltation and hap- 
pi[icss of believers in time and eteniitj' ; and the endless 
miseries of the unbelieving in death, in judgment, and 
futurity, may reasonably be admitted to produce tenw 
potarj' gesticulations of body. 



1 



From this cursory view of the operations of the 
faculty, I think, it is evident, that the exercises in 
tion ivere improperly denominated chorea sancti 
neither are we authorized to believe them to be a spe. 
cial " visitation from the Deity." I, however, hope 
not to be accused of deteriorating this religious exer- 
cise; far, very far from tliis is my wish. I presume 
not to condemn the pcrsoni* thus influenced, nor to de- 
tract fiom the siiicL-riiy of their devotion ; but my wish 
13 to remove the delusion of supposing it to be a bodily 
. diw-'iise, and leave the intrinsic merits of the subject to 
Him, who " searcheth the hearts and trieth tlie reins of 
the children of men;" and who can direct the exer> 
cises of the synagogue and the camp to his own 



A critical attention to Mr. Wilkinson's desci 
of the rise and progress clearly evinces the nature and 
form of this aflection. " The paroxysms (says Mr* 
W.) seldom returned but during attendance on r 
ous worship ;" lience ihcy M'erc merely occasional 
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" It has varied from the beginning, and has been al- ] 
lost infinitely different and varied in different persons, ' 
nd even in the same individual." 

Many of the gesticulations are " imitative of those i 
ctions which are common in domestic life, and chitrBy 
peculiar to the female sex." 

" Some of the leading characteristics of the exercise, 
in its first appearance, as it respected women, were, 
that tlicy took it with a convulsive agitation of tlie breast, 
ind with apparent difficulty of breathing, accompmied 
with lamentable cries and ejaculations; to aW 'which i 
^cceeded what is called the silent exercise." 

The subjects of these exercises * ' have an uncontroul- ■ 
able desire of attending upon divine worship, particu- 
irly that of the social kind;'** and a strong " desire that 
11 others should be in the same situation witli them- 
selves." ] 

Mr. W. considers all the movements of the afibctcil 
Bs involuntarj-, but adds, " it is, however, equally evi- 
dent, that numbers endeavour to excite and promote 
the exercise, among whom I may mention the princi- 
pal of our clergj-." 



If we combine the varied forms of the exercise, the 
nitative actions of many, the lamentable cries and eja- 
jlations of others, the general desire of social commu- 
ion, and the acknowledged efforts of the clergj', into j 
view, and consider " sensibility as the ai-enue to the J 
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moral facility," it will lead us to a knowledge ofH 
singular affection. A propensity to imitation, 
from the symjxithy of association, and the influence of 
society, in exciting p^ission and emotion, so univer- 
sally affect mankind, that " he must be more or less 
dian man, who kindles not in tlie common blaai 
tumultuous excitement. 



las^^^ 
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The efforts of the clergy to excite and promote the 
exercise are avowetl by Mr. W., and their powers of 
accomplishing the object must be admitted. Zeal, 
somewhat fervent, is certainly laudable in die preachers 
of the "gospel, and the man of sensibility may not only 
become excited in the pulpit, but, if eloquent, or even 
dcclamatorj', muy impress the same sensations in his 
judiencc. Such were the powers of eloquence pos- 
sessed by die famous Massillon, notwithstanding he 
read his sermons, " that he drew a whole audience, by 
an instantaneous impulse, upon their feet," in terrific 
expectation of the terrors of the last judgment being 
about to fall upon them. If a Parisian audience could 
be thus excited, how much more easily may the con- 
gregated diousands of a western camp, predisjioscd by 
the sympathies of association, be aroused to tumultu- 
ous exercbe. 

Declamation is considered an essential part of pulpit 
oratory, as the feelings and passions are the avenues to 
the understanding; but whether it be useful, or lauda- 
ble, to carry the work upon the passions so far as is 
now practised, I presume not to determine, but I 
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this question to the ministers of the gospel, and the 
Msster ut congregations whom they serve. 

The desire of exercised persons, that *' all others 
'•hould be in the same way with themselves,** is per- 
(cctly natural. We find the same principle influencing 
all classes of society, and it was evinced by our mother 
Eve ; when she had eaten of the fruit of knowledge, 
die desired Adam to partake with her, that he might 
"become a co-partner in sensation, for " it was pleasant 
to her eyes." But when the voice of justice sounded 

their ears, " Adam, where art thou?" we find tlie 
3Doral faculty was excited; they were ashamed; and, 
conscious of guilt, had hidden themselves among the 
trees of the garden. 

The desire of the truly pious man, that others should 
participate in the mercies of redemption, is one of the 
strongest emotions of his sotd ^ it is of heavenly origin, 
and in nature divine. We find that our Saviour 
*' wept" over Jerusalem, and lamented her apostacj', 
in tlie most tender strains of compassion ; St. Paul 
was almost willing to become accursed for his kmsmcn 
after the flesh ; Dives begged and beseeched father 
Abmliam to send one fi-om the dead, to warn his breth. 
ren of his misery and their approaching rum; and love 
lo the brethren is a cardinal point of tlie christian's 
filth ; nay more, the joys of heaven will not be com- 
plete until *' the congregation of the Saints" is accom- 
plislied. 
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To the clei^- it more especially belongs to del 
the nature of this unusual affection ; and if these cur- 
sory thoughts should excite their attention to tlie sub* 
ject, the writer nlU be fully compenbuted. His s 
wish is to promote enquir}', and leave the dec):^ 
the dispassionate consideration of the public. 
I am ) ourb, ike., 

William Younj 
February 20th, 1806. 



XIV. Miscellaneous Medical Facts and Oliservattom 
a letter to the E,ono&,from Dr. Samuel Bro 
qf New-Orleans. 



Dear Sir, 

FOR three years past, this city has 
tlie ravages of the yellow-fever; and I can assure j 
that the two last years have been as healthy as I hawe 
ever known any country to be, even in a northern cli- 
mate. Consumptions and colds are rare: we seldom 
have intermittent- fevers. Indeed the remittent- fever 
is almost die only disease which can be considered as 
endemical. Hypochondriac and hysterical complaints 
are astonishingly rare. The almost universal use of cla- 
ret, and the influence of a fine sky, produce habitual 
good spirits. Djsjwpsia is so uncommon, that ia 
twelve months I have not been consulted on a single 
case of it. I am inclined to think, that a voyage to this 
city would be one of the most *ilutary prescripdons for 
your hypocliondriac patients, which, in most par 
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tlie United- States, are a pest to physicians and to their I 
fiimilies. 

Mercury, as a cure of fever, is going fast into discre- I 
^3it here. I never used it to the extent of salivation m | 
fcver, but have seen much mischief result from iC| I 
whilst I thought its use very equivocal in every instance J 
where I have known it employed. I hope a few years 1 
m'dl consign dm remedy to a humbler rank than that 
W a panacea. 

I am daily more and more pleased with the effects of 
ttie tourniquet, when applied to the stomach for the cure 
of convulsions. I wish most sincerely that some of J 
you would try its effects in your hospitals, where you [ 
have so miiny opportunities of experimenting upon in- 

terate disorders. In true epilepsy, I have not yet \ 
iliad occasion lor using it, but, from its effects in hyste- | 
trie convulsions, I should expect much benefit from it. i 
I am even inclined to think, that in habitual intermit- 
tent-fevers, strong compression upon the stomach mav j 
prevent paroxysms which would resist the bark. 

The natives of this countrj-, and the negroes, cure the j 
[onorrhosa by a decoction of the Palmetha (Litanie), and 
t is believed by them, that a decoction of the leaves and I 
lioots of the Nymphso Nelumbo is capable of pro- 
ducing temporanj impotence. The experiment is worth J 
tfie trial. 

I am yours, &c., 

Samuel Beowk, 
New-OrleanSy .S'ovembcr 1th, 1807. 
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XV. Some Account of a Journey to the Frozen-Sea, 
andof the Discovry oj'the Jiemains of a Afammotht 
£y M. Michajil Adams, of St. Petersburg^ 
Translated from the French. 



I SHOULD have reason to reproach myaC 
were I to delay any longer the publication of a discov( 
in Zoology, which is so much the more interesting to 
be detailed, aa it once more presents to our view a spe- 
cies of animal, the existence of whicli has been a sub^ 
ject of dispute among the most celebrated naturalists. ^ 
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1 was informed at Jakoutsk, by M. Popoff, who is 
the head of tlie company uf merchants of that town, that 
they had discovered, upon the shores of tlie Frozen-Sea, 
near the mouth of the river Lena, an animal of an extra- 
ordintuy size : the flesh akin, and hair, were in good 
preservation, and it was supposed that the fossile pro- 
duction, known by the name of Mammoth-horns, must 
liave belonged to some animal of this kind. 



M. Popoff had, at tlie same time, the goodness 
t'omniunicatc the drawing and description of this ani> 
nwl ; I lliought proper to send both to the President of 
tlic Pctersburgh Academy. The intelligence of this in- 
IcresUng discovery determined me to hasten my in- 
ietule\l journey to the banks of the Lena, as far as the 
FroBcn-Sca, and I was anxious to save these precious 
remains, which might, perhaps, otherwise be lost. My 
i Jukoutsk, therefore, only lasted a few days. I 
t on the "th of June, 1806, provided with sorar 
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indispensible letters of recommendation, some of which 
were addressed to t!ie servants of the government, and 
others to merchants, from whom I hoped to derive some 
advantages. On the I6th of June, I arrived in the small 
town of Schigarsk, and towards the end of the same 
month I reached Kumak-Surka : from this place I made 
an excursion, the express object of which was to disco> 
Ver the mammoth. And I shall now give a sketch of 
my journey. 

The contrary winds, which lasted during the whole 
summer, retarded my departure from Kumak-Surka; 
this place was then inhabited by 40 or 50 Toungousc 
&milies of the Batouline race. Fishing was their ordi- 
nary occupation, and the extreme activity of these peo- 
ple filled me with admiration : the women, old men, 
and even children, laboured with indefatigable assiduity 
in laying up provisions for winter. The strongest went 
a-fishing, the less robust were occupied in cleaning and 
drj-ing the fish. The whole shores were covered with 
scaffolding, and the cabins so filled witli fish that we 
could scarcely enter them. An innocent gaiety reigned 
in every countenance, and all exhibited the utmost ac 
tivity. The fishermen sang while casting their nets, and 
others were dancing the Charya, which is a dance pecu- 
liar to the country. I cannot sufficiently express the 
emotions of joy which I felt at the sight of these pleas- 
ing scenes. 

I was convinced, while upon the spot, that the inlia- 
bitattts of the North enjoy happiness e^'cn in the midst 
of the frozen regions. 
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But what astonished me still more, was tlie pictu- 
resque view of the opposite side of tlie Lena. This ri- 
ver, which is one of the largest in Siberia, majestically 
rolls its waters through the mountainous chain of Vers- 
chejansk ; it is here, near its mouth, entirely devoid of 
islands, and much narrower, deeper, and more rapid 
than in any place of its course. The mountains here 
appear in a great variety of forms j they are of a brilliant 
whiteness, and of a savage and horrid aspect ; sometimes 
they represent immense columns which rise into the 
clouds, sometimes they resemble the ruins of ancient 
forts, and as if they were parts detached from the mixti- 
lated remains of grotesfiue and gigantic figures. 

Further off, the horizon is terminated by a chain of 
high mountains, where eternal snow and ice dart back 
the rays of the sun. 

These landscapes are of exquisite beauty ; an expert 
draughtsman would look in vain for sim'dar views in any 
other place of Siberia ; and I am not astonished that the 
picturesque situation of Kumak-Surka sliould become 
the object of a national song, kno\vn solely on the shores 
of the Frozen-Sea. I reserve tiic communication of 
this curious article until I publish die detailed accpij 
of my journey. 






The course of the winds having at last changed, 
thought of pursuing my route, and I had my rein-deer 
brought across the river. Next day, at day-break, I set 
out, accomjianicd by a Toungousc chief, Ossip Shou- 
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machoff, and by Bellkoff, a merchant of Schigansk, and 
attended by my huntsman, three Cossacs, and ten Toun- 
gouses. 

The Toungouse chief was the first person who dis- 
covered the mammoth, and he was proprietor of the 
territory through which our route lay. Bellkoff, the 
merchant, had spent nearly his whole life on the shores 
of the Frozen-Sea. His zeal, and the details he pro- 
cured me, have the strongest claims to my gratitude : 
I am even indebted to him for the preservation of my 
life at a moment of imminent danger. 

At first I found great difficulty in sitting upon a rein- 
deer ; for, the saddle being attached by a girth of lea- 
ther only, it was very insecure, and often occasioned 
me very disagreeable falls. Besides, my position was 
very inconvenient for want of stirrups, which are never 
used among the Toungouses. 



wirai 



On our route we traversed high and rugged moun- 
tains, valleys which followed the course of small rivu- 
lets, and parched and savage plains, where not a shrub 

IS to be seen. After two days' travelling, we at last 
approached the shores of the Frozen-Sea. This place 
is called by the Toungouses Angardam, or terra firma. 
In order to attain the mammoth, it was necessarj- to 
traverse another isthmus, called Bykoffskoy-Mys, or 
Tumut. This isthmus, which projects into a spacious 
gulf, is to the right of the mouth of the Lena, and ex- 
\vas informed, fi"om south-cast lo north- 
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east for about 30 or 35 wersts*. Its name i 
derived from two points in the form of horns, which 
are at the north extremity of this promontory. The 
point upon the left hand, which the Russians call, by 
way of eminence, Bykoffskoy-Mys, on account of its 
greater extent, forms three vast gulfs, where we find 
some settlements of Jakouts; the opposite point, called 
Maustach, on account of the great quantity of floating 
wood found upon its shores, is one-half smaller; ite 
shore is lower, and this district is completely inhabited. 
The distance from the one point to the other is esti- 
mated at four leagues and a half, or 4,5 wersts. Small 
hills form the higher part of the peninsula of Tumut ; 
the remainder is occupied by lakes, and all tlie low 
grounds are marshy. 

The principal lakes are : 1st, Chastirkoo), which 
means the lake of geese ; 2d, Kourilakool ; 3d, Beul- 
geuniachtachkool, the lake of hillocks; 4th, Omou- 
lachkool; 5th, Mougourdachkool, where a particular 
kind of salmon is found, called tchir; and, 6th, Ba- 
chofkool. The lake No. 4 is the largest, and No. 5 is 
the deepest of all. The lake No. 6 derives its name 
from two famous adventurers, Bachotf and Schalauroun, 
who spent a whole winter on its banks. We still see 
the ruins of a cabin in which they resided. The hia- 
tory of their unfortunate end is told by M. Sauer in his 
journal of Billings's expedition. 

The isthmus we have mentioned is so narrow at 
some places that the sea may be seen on both s 
* Ten wersts are equal to sis English geograpliical mile4 
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The rein-deer perform a periodical transmigration every 
year, during which they abandon these places, in order 
to proceed by the Frozen-Sea towards Borschaya and 
Uitjansk, and for this purpose they collect in lai^ 
troops about autumn. In order to hunt these animals 
with, greater prospect of success, the Toungouses have 
divided the peninsula into cantons, separated by pal- 
ings. They frighten the deer by loud cries, whicli 
fliey utter all at once, by letting dogs loose at them, 
and by fans which they attach to the palings, and 
which are agitated by the wind. The terrified rein- 
deer throw themselves into the water, in order to reach 
some neighbouring island, where they are pursued and 
killed by the hunters. 

On the third day of our journey, we pitched our 
tents a few hundred paces from the mammoth, upon a 
hillock called Kembisagashaeta, which signifies the 
stone with the broad side. 

SchoumachofT related to me the history of the disco- 
very of the mammoth, in nearly die following terms: 

" The Toungouses, who are a wandering i)eople, 
seldom remain long in one place. Those who hve in 
the forests, often spend ten years and more iii travers- 
ing the vast regions among tlie mountains: during this 
period they never visit their homes. Kach family lives 
in an isolated state from the rest; ilie chief takes care 
of them, and knows no other society. If, after several 
years' absence, two friends meet by chmice, they then 
mutually communicate their adventures, the varioua 
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s of their hunting, and the quantity of peltry 
hMW iicquireU. Aiter having spent some days together, 
aod cousuntctl the Lictle provisions they have, they se< 
(MtMe cbceriiilly, charge each other with compliments 
fbc iticir re^4>ective friends, and leave it to chance to 
bOD^ tbctn tt^ther again. Such is the way of life of 
UiBK iiuiocciit children of Nature. The Toungouses 
who iuhubit the coast differ from the rest, in having 
HKMv regularly built houses, and in assembUng at cer- 
t«ift wrasous tor tliihing and hunting. In winter they in- 
habit \:abiu&, built close to each other, so as to 
tUuU viUagv-s. 



• th^l 



" h i* to one of these annual excursions of Ae 
■l'w*ligouw.-s that wc are indebted for the discovery of 
1^ uummoth. I'owards the end of August, when the 
D^ ill the Lena is over, Schoumachoff is in the 
|t ui" go"'Kt i»li"ig with his brothers, to the penin- 
HHJII wi 'I'uiuul, where tliey employ themselves in hunt- 
i|Wi iUiJ where the fresh fish of the sea furnisli them 
wilh whulciioine and agreeable nourishment. 

'■ lu l7Wy, ht had caused to be built, for his women, 
^^mm <;4«t>Uiii upot) the shores of the lake Onroul ; and 
%i tuuiM.H cuOalcU along the sea-shore for the purpose 
y4 . . 'me mammoth horns. One day he 

ui iKlst of a rock of ice, an unformed 

t|J\< >'i 4t all resemble the floating pieces 

yi .. jiul tlierc. In order to examine it 

Vj^. . imlicrcd up the rock, and examined 

1^ ..J L^ ..i.jL. 1 ^ wxuiml; but he could not ascertain 
^W ^ ^k4h t'W >*W lulluwiiig he discovered, in the 
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same spot, the carcase of a sea-coiv {Tricheciis Rosma- 
rus). He perceived at the same time that the mass he 
had formerly seen was freer from the ice, and by the 
side of it he remarked two similar pieces, which 
afterwards found were the feet of the mammoth. About 
the close of the next summer, the entire flank of the 
animal, and one of the tusks, had distinctly come out 
firom under the ice, Upton his return to the shores of 
the lake Onroul, he communicated this extraordinary 
discovery to his wife and some of his friends ; but their 
manner of regarding the subject overwhelmed hihi 
with grief. The old men related, on this occasion, that 
they had heard their forefathers say that a similar mon- 
ster had formerly shown itself in the same peninsula, 
and that the whole family of the person who discovered 
it had become extinct in a very short time. The 
mammoth, in consequence of this, was unanimously re- 
garded as auguring a future calamity, and the Toun. 
gouse chief felt so much inquietude from it, that he fell 
dangerously ill; but becoming well again, his first ideas 
suggested to him the profit he might gain by selling the 
tusks of this animal, which were of an extraordinary 
size and beauty. He therefore ga\'e orders to conceal 
carefully the place where the mammoth was, and to re- 
move all strangers from it, under various pretexts, 
charging, at the same time, some trusty dependents not 
to suffer any part of this treasure to be carried away. 

" But the slimmer being colder and more windy I 
than usual, kept the mammoth sunk in the ice, which j 
scarcely melted all that season. At last, about the end | 
of the fifth rear afterw ards, the ardent desires of Schou- 
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niachofF were happily accomplished : the ice which 
closed the mammoth having partly melted, the level 
became sloped, and this enormous mass, pushed for- 
\vard by its own weight, fell over upon its side on a 
sand-bank. Of this two Toungouses were witnesses, 
who accompanied me in my journey, In the month of 
March, 1804, Schoumachoff came to his mammoth, 
and having got his horns cut off he changed them with 
Baltounoff, the merchant, for merchandize of the value 
of fifty roubles. On this occasion a drawing of the am. 
mal was made, but it ivas very incorrect; they dc- 
scribed it with pointed ears, very small eyes, horses' 
hoofs, and a bristly mane along the whole of his 
so that ihe drawing represented something betwei 
pig and an elephant." 






Two years afterwards, being the seventh from the 
discovery of the mammoth, a fortunate circumstance 
occasioned my visit to these distant and desert regions, 
und I congratulate myself upon having it in my power 
to ascertain and verify a fact, which would otherwise 
thought so improbable. 



1 found the mammoth still upon the same spot, but 
completely mutilated. The prejudices against it hav- 
ing liecn dissipated, because the Toungouse chief had 
rccuvfR(I his health, the carc:»se of the mammoth 
might lie approached without any obstacle : the pro- 
|irletor wuh conlrnl with the profit he had already de- 
riv«) (Vom it, niid the Jiikouts of the neighbourhood lore 
off the flciih, wltlt whicli they fed their dogs. Fero- 
cious milmulB, — white Ijcarw of the north pole, gluttons. 
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MTolves, and foxes, — preyed upon it also, and their bur- 
rows were seen in the neighbourhood. The skeleton, 
almost completely unfleshed, was entire, with the excep- 
|. don of one of the fore feet. The spondyle, from the 
I head to the os coccygis, a shoulder-blade, the pelvis, 
and the remains of the three extremities, were still 
rightly attached by the nerves of the joints, and by 
strips of skin on the exterior side of the carcase. The 
head was covered with a dry skin; one of the ears, well 
preserved, was furnished with a tuft of bristles. All 
these parts must necessarily have suffered by a carriage 
I of 11,000 wersts. The eyes, however, are preserved, 
and wc can still distinguish die ball of die left eye. 
The tip of the under lip has been eaten away, and the 
upper part, being destroyed, exhibited the teeth. The 
brain was still within the cranium, but it appeared dry. 

The parts least damaged are a fore foot and a hind 
«ne; they are covered with skin, and have still the solo 
attached. According to Uie assertion of the Toun. 
gouse chief, the animal harl been so large and well fed, 
that its belly hung down below the knee joints. This 
mammoth is a male, witli a long mane at his neck, but 
it has no tail ;md no trunk. The skin, three-fourths of 
which are in my possession, is of a deep grey, and co- 
Tcred with a reddisli hair and black bristles. The hu- 
midity of the soil, where the animal has lain so long, 
has mode the bristles lose some part of their elasticity. 
The entire carcase, the bones of which 1 collected 
upon the spot, is 4 archines and a half high by 7 long, 
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from the lip of the nose to the coccyx*, without, how- 
ever, comprehending the two horns, eacii of which is a 
toise and a half long, and both together weigh 10 
poudsf. The head alone weiglis eleven pouds and a 
half. 

Tiie principal object of my care \vas to separate the 
bones, to arrange them and place them in safety : this 
was done with the most scrupulous nicety, and I had 
the satisfaction of finding the other shoulder-blade, 
which lay in a hole. I after\vards caused the skin to be 
stripped from the side upon ivhich the animal had lain ; 
it was very well preserved. This skin was of such an 
extraordinary weight, that ten persons, who were em- 
ployed to carry it to the sea-side, in order to stretch it 
on floating wood, moved it with great difficulty. After 
this operation I caused the ground to be dug in various 
places, in order to see if there were any bones around, 
but chiefly for the purpose of collecting all the bristles 
which the xvhite bears might have trodden into the wet 
ground on devouring the fle;h. This operation was at- 
tended with difficulty, as ive wanted the necessary in- 
struments for digging the ground ; I succeeded, how- 
ever, in procuring in this manner more than one poud 
weight of bristles. In a few days our labour was ended, 
and I found myself in possession of a treasure, which 
amply recompensed me for the fatigues and dangers of 
the journey, and even for the expences I had incurred. 



.^■* An archiiie is a little more ihan two feet Engliali measure. 
t A ]Joud is 40 pounds. 
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The place \vhere I found llie mammoth is about 60 
paces distant fiom the shore ; and from the fracture of 
the ice from which it shd it is about 100 paces distant. 
This fracture occupies the middle precisely between 
the two points of the isthmus, and is three wersts long ; 
and, even in the place where the mammoth w;is, this ~, 
rock has a perpendicular elevation of 30 or 40 toises. 
Its substance is a clear ice, but of a nauseous taste ; it 
inclines towards the sea ; its summit is covered with a 
bed of moss and friable earth half an archine in thick- 
ness. During the heat of tlie month of July, a part of 
^s crust melts, but the other remains frozen. 

Curiosity prompted me to ascend two other hillocks, 
C(]ually distant from the sea ; they (vere of the same 
composition, and also a little covered with moss. At 
intervals I saw pieces of (vood of an enormous size, and 
of all the species produced in Siberia ; and also mam- 
moth horns in great quantities frozen between the fis- , 
sures of the rocks. They appeared to be of an asto- 
.nishing freshness. 

It is as curious as it is difficult to explain how all . 
Aese things are to be found collected here. The inha- 
bitants of tlie coast call this kind of wood Adamsohina, 
and distinguish it from the floating %vood, which, de- 
scending the great rivers of Siberia, falls into the ocean, 
and is afterwards heaped upon the shores of the Frozen- 
L Sea. This last kind they call Noahsohina. 1 ha\e seen, 
I ID great thaws, large pieces of earth detach themsches 
■■from the hillocks, mix with the water, and form thick 
K-and muddy torrents, which roll slowly towai-ds tlie sea. 
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This earth forms in different places lumps, which 
in among the ice. The block of ice where the miam- 
moth was found wzs from 35 to 40 toises high ; and. 
according to the account of the Toungouses, the animal, 
when first discovered, was seven toises from the sqn 
&ce of the ice. 

The whole shore was, as it were, covered with ih: 
most variegated and beautifiil plants produced on the 
shores of the Frozen Sea ; but they were only two 
inches high. Around the carcase we saw a multitude 
of other plants, such as the Cineraria aquatica, and some 
^cies of Pedicularis, not yet known in natund history. 

While waiting for the boats from Terra Firma, for 
which I had sent some Cossacs, we ejcerted all our a*. 
deavours to erect a monument to perpetuate the me- 
mory of this discovery and of my visit. We raised* a^ 
cording to the custom of these countries, two crosses 
with analc^us inscriptions. The one was upon the 
rock of ice, 40 paces from the shelf from which this 
mammoth had slid, and the other u-as upon the very spot 
where we found it. Each of these crosses is 6 Frendl 
toises high, and constructed in a manner solid enough 
to brave the severity of many ages. The Toungouses 
have given to the one the name of the Cross of the Am- 
bassador, and to the other that of the Cross of the Mam- 
moth, The eminence itself received the name of Se!i- 
cha'eta, or Mammoth-mountain. This last will, perhaps, 
some day or other, afford some traveller the means of 
calculating, with sufficient precision, how much the 
mountains of ice lose annua' ir primitive height. 
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I made two additional excursions, for the purpose rf 
acquiring some more precise notions upon the nature of 
this peninsula, and my discoveries in zoologj- and bo- 
tany perfectly answered my expectations. I found a 
great quantity of aml>er upon the shores; but in no 
piece whatever could I discover the least trace of any 
marine production. I should, perhaps, attribute this to 
the proximity of the river, and perhaps also to the depth 
of the sea, or abruptness of the shore. I had occasion 
to examine more closely the effects of the flux and re- 
flux : this has escaped M. Sauer, who saw nothing of it 
< at the mouth of the Colima. 



Our Cossacs not having arrived in time with the boat, 
I was obliged to return to the continent with my rein- 
deer, without waiting for them. The vessel, in the 
mean time, had cast anchor in the bay of Borchaya, three 
hundred wersts from the isthmus where I was. We ar- 
rived, without any accident, after a journey of eight days. 
A week afterwards I had the satisfaction to see the mam- 
moth arrive. Our first care was to separate, by boiling, 
the nerves and flesh from the bones ; the skeleton was 
then packed, and placed at the bottom of the hold. 
When we arrived at Jakoutsk, I had the good fortune 
to purchase the tusks of the mammoth ; and thence I 
dispatched the whole for St. Pctersburgh. 

A question of some magnitude remains to be resolv- 
ed :— Are the mammoth and elephant animals of the ] 
same species, as asserted by Buffon, Pallas, IsbmnitJ 
Ides, Gmelin, and, above all, Daubenton? Or^tu 
we, in preference, rely upon the opinion of M. 
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who asserts that tlie mammoth occupies the. second 
place among the extinct species of animals ? As I do 
not intend, in this place, to make an exact comparison 
of the skeletons of a mammoth and an clephani, I shdl 
content myself with relating here some characteristic 
marks which distinguish the two species : I reserve (ia- 
a particular memoir some more detailed observations 
upon this subject. I shall here recapitulate the motives 
which induced me to adopt the opinion of M. Cuviv; 
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1. If the ivriters whom I have mentioned have 
tually made, as I suppose, zootomical comparisons, 
they have been able to do so verj' incompletely, and 
upon detached pieces ; for neither the head, nor the 
whole vertebr£e, nor the feet of the mammoth covered 
with flesh and hair, and furnished with the sole, have 
ever yet been examined, when collected together, by 
any writer. 

The presence of the coccyx, \vhich finislies the ver- 
tebral column, convinces me that the animal has had a 
very short and thick tail, like its feet : besides, its be- 
ing every where covered with bristles induces me to 
think that they caimot be tliose of an ordinary elephant. 

2. The teeth of the mammoth are harder, heavier, 
and more twisted in a different direction than the teelh 
of an elephant. Ivory.tumcrs, uho have wrought upon 
these two substances, say, tliat the mammoth's horn, 
by its colour and inferior densitj', ditfers considerably 
from ivory. I have seen some of them which formed 
in their curvature threc.fourths of a circle ; and, at 
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Jatoutsk, another of tlie length of two toises and a half, 
and wliich were an archine thick near the root, and 
weighed seven pouds. It is to be remarked, that the 
point of the tusks on the exterior side is ahvays more 
or less worn down : this enables the inhabitants of the 
Frozen- Sea to distinguish the right from the left tusk. 

The mammoth is covered with a very thick hair 
Arough the whole body, and has a long mane upon its 
neck. Even admitting that I doubted the stories of my 
travelling companions, it is nevertheless evident that the 
bristles of the length of an archine, which were also 
found upon the head, the ears, and the neck of the ani- 
mal, must necessarily have belonged either to the mane 
or to the tail. SchoiimachoflF maintains that he never 
saw any trunk belonging to the animal, but it is proba- 
ble that it was carried off by wild beasts ; for it would. ] 
be inconceiveable that the mammoth could eat with so 
small a snout, and with such enormous tusks, if we do 
not allow it to have had a trunk. The mammoth, ac- 
cording to these indications, would consequently belong 
to the elephant species, and M. Blumenbach, in his sys- 
stem, actually calls it Elephas primsvus. 

To conclude: — The mammoth in my possession is 
quite diiFerent from that found near New- York, which, 
from the description given in the Journal called the 
Museum des fFundervoUen, had carnivorous teeth*. 
M. Cuvier has proved, in a most satisfactory mamier, 
that the mammoth is a particular species of antediluvian ■ 

Sec Philosophical Magazine, yoI. xiv, p. 163, 238, ZZ1. ^^H 
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Another question atill remains to be decided, 
the mammoth originally inhabited the countries of the 
pole, or those of tlie tropics? The thick hair with 
which this aiiimat is covered seems to indicate that it 
belonged to the northern regions ; to this it does not 
seem reasonable to start objections, although serei^ 
writers have done so : but what remains inexpHcabte is, 
to ascertain, how came the mammoth to be buried in 
the ice ? Perhaps the peninsula of Tumut has been 
slowly formed. In course of time a general inunda* 
tion must have covered all the north part of the globe, 
and caused tlie death of this animal ; which, after hav- 
ing floated for some time among the masses of ice, was 
finally driven by a gust of wind upon the sand-bank not 
far from the shore. The sea, upon afterwards retiring 
within its limits, must have buried die body of the 
mammoth. But of what use are all these hypotheses, 
even if they had a high degree of probability? How 
can we reconcile facts which seem so contrary ? Two 
years ago similar relics were found in the environs of 
Kirengsk, upon the banks of the Lena, at a greater dis- 
tance from the sea, and they had fallen into the bed of 
tlie river : others have been found in provinces further 
south from the W'olga ; and they have been discovered 
in Germany and in Spain. These are just so many 
incontestable proofs of a general deluge. We must be- 
lieve that the country of the mammoth was of immense 
extent : but I shall not at present prosecute inquiries 
which might lead us into a labyrinth of hypotheses : I 
shall merely add, that it apiiears incontestable to me 
that there has existed a world of a very ancient date; 
and Cuvier, without intending it, gives evident proofs 
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of Ihis in his system, by the twenty-four species of ani- 
mals, the races of which are extinct. In the mean 
time, I beg the indulgence of the curious reader in the 
perusal of this essay. I purpose giving the osteology 
of the mammoth with all that precision which Campcf 
has devoted to a similar work. 

Michael Adams*. 
Petersburgfi, August 20th, 1807. 
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XVI. Questions relative to the American Elcphantitie , 
Bones, t^c. In a letter to the Editor, from Dr. 
Reimauds, of Hamburgh. 

Sir, 

THR discovery of the stomach of an Elephant, 
with its contents, which you mention in the First Sup- 
plement of your Journal*, is certainly very interesting. 
However, you will allow, that we might desire some 
more particular circumstances. 

1. Among tlic bones that lay around, were there ob- 
served the jaw-bones, oral least \he grinders, which de- 
note that particular species of Elephant in question, re- 
sembling carnivorous animals? For I have read, that, in 
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author of the above essay offers his skeleton for sale, and 
means lo employ the money it shall produce to him in a journey 
towards the nortli-pole, and piirtictilarly in visiting the island of Lja- 
chow, or Sichow, which, from infomnacion received in his late jour- 
he believes to be a part of tlie continent of North 'Am eric a. 
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the same regions, there are likewise found teeth i*. 
sembliiig the Siberian Mammoth's, or those of our 
llvhig Asiatic elephants; so that, at first, one was not 
even sure, whether the tuslcs and those extraordinary 
grinders belonged to the same animal. 



S. The state of preservation of the stomach might be 
more particularly described, as to its membranes, Ere. ; 
its figure, if this was still to be disthiguished, its di- 
mensions, its situation in respect to the adjacent bones, 
ribs, and so on. 



You will excuse, dear Sir, my liberty in troubling 
jou with these questions, as they arise from my desire of 
knowledge, and please to accept the assurances of my 
greatest esteem. 

I. A. H. ReimaruSiJ 
Hamburgh, Juiif 16?//, 1806. 
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XVII. Case of a Remarkable Diseased Uterus. In 
Letter to the Editor, Jrom George Callaway, 
M- H. of Virginia. 

IN the year 1795, Phillis, a negro woman, 
iigcd thirty, of delicate health, and several years after 
marriage to her second husband, discovered a tumour 
in the Inpogastric region. Il at first was only pcrcepti- 
ble wliilst she lay, on changing from one to the other 
side. At such times, she could plainly feci it fall to 
the depending side. She was troubled with sickness 
and retching. The tumour gradually increasing, with- 
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out any disagreeable symptoms, save those whicli have 
just been mentioned, the patient began to discover it to 
mount over the pubes, and was delighted with the idea 
of being pregnant. In this opinion slie waa encou- 
raged, nolwithstanding her menstruations continued re- 
gularly. To heighten her suspiclons> about the cus- 
tomary period of utero- gestation, she was attacked with 
pains, and called in the assistance of a midnife. She 
was pronounced to be pregnant, but labour not coming 
on, the midwife left her, saying, her time had not yet 
come. Unfortimalely for the poor patient, her time 
never came, Iter pains entirely subsided, and she never 
after had occasion for the friendly assistance of her mid- 
wife. 

The swelling continued to increase, without any in- 
convenience except what was occasioned by its bulk 
and weight. Her appetite increased, and she ate more 
than formerly. Her menstruations continued regular, 
but were extremely pmnful, and generally confined her 
to her bed, from two days to a week, and, towards the 
1 close of her life, to ten and twelve days. 



By the year 1808, she had acquired such bulk, that, 
sitting on a seat of twelve or fourteen inches in height, 
her abdomen would actually rest on the floor beneath 
her. Notwithstanding this enormous size, she could 
r (to tlie astonishment of all about lier), still walk about 
icr house, and would even visit some of her relations, 
krho lived at the distance of half a mile. 
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In the month of February, being now forty-three yc 
old, and thirteen months from the commencement of 
the complaint, her catnmcnia ceased. This was suc- 
ceeded by a train of symptoms which carried her off". 

Having obtained ijermission, her body was opened 
ill the presence of several gentlemen, and the followiag 
appearances were marked: the omentum covering the 
abdominal viscera, to appearance healthy, but increased 
(to speak within the bounds of modeiation) to fifty 
times its natural size. Its blood-vessels, which com- 
posed the principal part of its bulk, measured one- 
fourth of an inch and upwards in diameter. It was 
attached to a tumour, presently to be described, into 
whicli its blood-vessels evidently penetrated. 

The omentum was separated from its attachments, 
and immediately beneath, and between it and the intes- 
tines, lay a substance of a whitish colour, firm and re- 
sisting to the touch, which had almost usurped the ca- 
vity of the abdomen. The intestines were made to oc- 
cupy but a small part of their natural situation, and the 
spleen, stomach, and liver were forced high up into 
their respective haliitations. On dissecting away this 
tumour, it was found to have formed some partial adhe- 
sions to that part of the peritoneum which lines the pel- 
vis. It was evidently discovered to proceed from 
some part of die internal organs of generation, and, af- 
ter separating it from the above attachments, by a trans- 
verse section of the vagina, it was easily removed. 
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On reviewing the abdominal viscera, the 
iellis and vesica urinaria were found preternaturally en. 
larged, w hich was attributed to the pressure of the up- 
per part of die tumour on the ductus communis choli< 
dicus in the first case, and to its pressure on the pubis 
in the latter. In the doublings of die peritoneum, 
Jbrmed by its reflection over the intestines, were disco- 
red innutnerable small collections of a watery fluid, 
•which appeared to be contained in the cells of the cel- 
tltilar membrajie. 

The parts which had been dissected away were now 
iCxamined. The ligamenta lata et rotunda, the ovaria, 
thetubx falloplana:, and vagina were distinctly observa- 
ble and free from disease, except that the fallopian 
tubest were somewhat elongated and distended ivith an 
aqueous fluid which they contained. The 03 tincx 
was jx^rfcclly natural in size and appearance, but the 
uterus, which was discovered to be the seat of disease, 
was lengthened to six or seven inches, and increased 
in diameter to about four. Its cavity was of the depth 
of a common probe, and of its ordinary width. In the 
body of the uterus was found several other bodies of 
a firmer texture than the uterus itself, and of a round- 
hish foi-m; some of which, on their exterior surlace, 
were surrounded by a thick bony iiicrustaticHi. 
From Uie body of the uterus, likewise, proceeded a 
jiumbcr of tumours of a kidney-shape, weighing from 
,half an ounce to upwards of a pound. These ad- 
hered, some by a short, thick, others by a long, slen- 
der neck, which last seemed to be composed of a re- 
flection of the peritoneum, of cellular membrane, and of 
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blood-vessels. From the fundus uteri proceeded 
mour, by far the mobt bulky of the whole, and which of 
itself weighed thirty-one and a half pounds. It origi- 
nated by a very short and thick neck, which appeared to 
be of the exact structure, and indeed to be a continua- 
tion from the uterus itself. On opening these bodies, 
one uniform structure prevailed. They were vascular, 
whitish, and of a firm grisly texture. In one of the 
small, and in one spot on the large tumour, a fluctua< 
tion was perceived, and, on opening them, a yellowish, 
glairy, inodorous liquor was formed, «hich had the ap- 
jiearance of proceeding from the decay of the cavities it 
ailed. 



lent ^^^ 



The blood, wliicli supported this remarkable d; 
state of the uterus, was supplied tjy an enlargement 
the uterine vessels, and from the omentum, as formerly 
noticed. 

It is only further to be remarked, that the whole 
weight of the uterus, m itli its connections, was lhirtj--six 
pounds. I remain, &c., 

Your obedient servant, 

George Callaway. 
Benjamin S. Barton^ M. D. Gfc. 
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Sketch of the Medical Topography of the MtU- 
Tract of the State of AVw- Yorfc. In a Letter 
from Dr. John H. Frisbre, of Camillas, to David 
Hosack, M. /)., of New York. Contimied (and 
concludedj from the Medical and Physical Journal, 
Vol. II. Part II. page 85. 

Query 17. '* WHAT treatment do you find 
flic most successful? 

Answer. In replying to query eleventh, tlie mode of 
treating our epidemics in former seasons, as well as in 
this, was described. The simple mode of treating 
them, which has been practised this season, at first view, 

» appears to have had the best effect. Whether this has 
been owing to any essential difference in the disease it- 
self, making it different from the epidemics of preceding 
years, can only be known, with certainty, by trying it, 
for several successive years. My own opinion, which 
^ corresponded with diat of most of the practitioners in diis 
K ^quarter, is that the fevers of this season have been 
K^much more inflammatory than has generally been the 
Hx:ase. 

^M The practice of giving nitre, as a febrifuge, instead 
Hof antimonials, in our fevers, has not, until this period, 
been much in use in this country ; neidier has the in- 
fusion of Little Solomon's- Seal ever been given by any 
regular practitioner, in this country, to my knowledge, 
^b^ I recommended it. I found that the Indians used 
^Kt in fevers, by the name of " White-root." This 
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suggested to mc the propritty of trjing its effects. I 
found it to fonn an agreeable mucilaginous drink, and 
have used it myself, during the whole of the season. 
Those physicians to whom 1 have made mention of its 
apparent good effects, after recommending 'it <hem. 
selves to their patients, have told me that they thought 
it an excellent drink in fevers, and preferable lo any i 
common practice. I am so well persuaded of deriving 
benefit from it, that I shall continue to use it, until 1 
ihall think otherwise. 

Supplementary Answer to Query 15. 

The appearance of the skin, on the first attack of 
the disease, is sometimes natural, but often of an orange 
colour. This occurrence generally disappears as the 
disease advances, especially where the depleting means 
have been freely used. I know of but ^ew cases in 
which the skin was yellow after death. This appear- 
ance may be said to take place once almost every 
year, in some part of the Military Tract. It happened 
in the case of Elijah Laurence, who died in the fall of 
1800. It has occuired once this year in tlic town of 
Scipio, and I have heard of three or four other cases, in 
different parts of this and Cayuga county, since my re- 
sidence ill the M'cstcrn country. 

There is one symptom which has appeared to distin- 
guish the epidemic of 1800. Glandular swellings were 
frequendy met with. They generally discharged a 
good pus, and this was a favourable symptom. I 
one patient, in the period last mentioned; a Son of 
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V. O., who had a number of glandular swellings, ' 
which suppurated, and discharged pus of a healthy ap- 
pearance. After some lime, and ivhcn he appeared to 
be recovering, abscesses formed in other parts of his 
body. 1 opened, at different limes, about thirty of 

tthem: they all discharged pus of a proper colour anij 
consistence; he was neglected a few days; and a large 
kbscess formed upon one ham, \vliich discharged so 
piucli, that tie began to fail; and, just before death, mat- , 
iter issued from his cars. He died without a struggle, 
pnd with the same tranquillity that a person goes to rest. 
XIX. On the Use of the Polygala Senega-, or Seneka- 
Snake.Root, in the Treatment of the Malignant Yel- 
low-Fever. Communicated to the Editor, bif ^ 
James Havnegworth, M. D., of South- Carolina^ M 

THE Rev. Richard Furman, D. D., ivell 
known among the pious, whose philanthropy often led 
him to attempt something for tlie relief of those whom 
poverty prevented from sending for a physiciiui, and 
whom, in his professional capacity, as minister of the 

jspcl, he was called to visit, introduced another mode . 

f treatment. The following is his own account of it: 

' A mode of treatment, which has been generally, if 
Tnot universally, successful for the ciu-e of Yellow- Fe- 
ver : 



■toms n 



If the patient is of a plethoric habit, and the symp- 

run high, bleed moderately in the Ijeginmng. 

PAET r. T 
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But, without delay, t;\ke about three drams of the ! 
ka-Siiake-Root, and, reducing it to a coarse powder, 
put it into a convenient earthen vessel, and pour to it 
half a pint of boiling water; cover the vessel, and let 
the tea simmer half an hour before the fire, when it will 
be fit for use. Then pour as much of it on an ounce 
and a half, or two ounces, of Glauber's Salts, as will 
dissolve them, and as soon as the mixture is cool, ^ve 
a small wine-glassful to the patient, and repeat the dose 
every twelve or fifteen minutes, till several motions are 
procured, and the stomach and bowels well cleansed. 
Then stop the use of the mixture, and give the decoc< 
tion alone, in the same quantity as before, but at the iiu 
tcrval of an hour and a half, observing to sweeten eacli 
dose with sugar, to render it more agreeable to Ae 
stomach. This is to be continued until the fever and 
pains are removed, which is often eifectcd in twenty- 
four hours, or less. Should the first doses of the mix- 
ture be Uirown up, to ensure and facilitate its cathartic 
operation, it will be proper early to use injections; and 
if, after die first evacuations, and the use of the lea alone 
for some hours, the body is not kept sufficiently open, 
which may be known by the redness of the eyes, the 
ofiensiveiiess of the stools, a hard, and sometimes feeble 
pul^e, drowsiness, and restlessness, it will be proper 
to resort to the use of tlie salts again, until free evacua- 
tions are procured: then go on with the tea as before. 
Tliis mode of treatment cures the patient, while the dis- 
ease is in its inffamniatory stage, before it assumes the 
putrid form; and it is of the last importance to 1 
gi\'ing medicine as soon as the disease commeDC( 




in tJte Treatment of Yellow- Fever. 

The success of this practice I frequently witnessed. 
After it became public, heads of fjinilies often cure(J 
Ijtheir domestics themselves, by pursuing it. The ene- 
mies of the practice alleged, that, where it succeeded, 
colds, and slight cases of fever, depending on obstructed 
tcrspiration, were uniformly mistaken for Ye!low-Fe- 

but I had abundant opportunities of convincing , 
nyself that this allegation was not true. Besides, appa- , 
Tidy sUght cases, as I have already remarked, left to; j 
3iemselves, soon ended in evident Yellow-Fever, an() | 
leath. 

Either from a belief that it was unequal to the cure, 
ir from some other cause, very few of the physicians , 
gave the Snake-root a trial. Dr. David Ramsay , 
thought favourably of it, but used it in only two or 
direc cases, and then along with other medicines. The J 
cases terminated favourably. In a letter lately received 
firom him, he says, " It (Seneka) is always a powerful 
Auxiliary, sometimes radically curative; but I would 
not be for reljing on it exclusively, in seriously dan- 
Tous cases." 

How mucli of truth there may be in Dr. Furman's , 
|>inion, that, in curing, the Seneka acts as a specific, at 

[east in part, I shall not undertake to determine. That 
; is a medicine of very considerable powers, all who 

Hve experience of its virtues readily acknowledge. 

["his vegetable mercurial has salivated; and it is well 

mown to be sudorific, diuretic, emetic, and cathartic, 
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XX. Remarks on the Treatment of the Measles, In it 
IjCtter to the Editor, _/rom Cosmo G. Steven- 
son, M. D., of Baltimore. 

Dear Sir, 

SO much has been said on die subject of 
measles, that I should not presume to occupy your time 
in the perusal of this letter, did I not conceive it re- 
flects such light upon the treatment of the disease, 
which, if once adopted, will be as certain of safcty,^^i 
that vaccination prevents the variolous infection. ^^| 

The first case ivliich came under my notice, this sea- 
son, occurred in the early pari of January last. I liad been 
taught to consider this disease as a peculiar inflamma- 
tory eruptive complaint, having a determination to ihe 
lungs; and, lest the matter should fall upon those vis- 
cera, Has directed to keep the patient warm, give saf- 
fron-tea, cordials, sudorifics, Stc, to preserve the erup- 
tion upon the surface; and bleed occasionally. This 
treatment I formcrl)- pursued, but under it many died, 
and, upon tlie whole, the issue, in regard to healtii, was 
very precarious, often leaving a predisposition to jhiU 
monary afTeciions. I revolved these facts in my mind, 
and determined this season to adventure a different plan 
altogether, as their termination could not be more fatal. 



My first care was to keep the patient in a room 
without fire, and almost destitute of covering. Next 
to administer cold water as a common drink , and in pro- 
portion to the patients* desire; and to suSer them to 
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\ralk out of doors in any kind of weather. The 
medicine I gave, was a preparation of equal parts of 
I*ulv. Jalapii, and purified Nitre; of this fifteen grains 
were given, night and morning, to a child eighteen 
months or two years old, and so in proportion to age, 
icam the commencement of the eruption, for two at 
three days. This mode equalled my most sanguine 
expectations; it reduced the febrile syniptoms so com- 
plett'lj', that, in two or three days, my adult patients 
were enabled to attend to their avocations, and the 
younger ones relieved from every dangerous symptom; 
nay, some of them were not confined an hour. I have 
had upwards of forty patients, of different ages and con- 
stitutions, all of whom were treated on this plan, and 
are now well. There is no weakness left upon the 
lungs, as we might have apprehended. On the con- 
trarj-, those persons afflicted with this disease, and 
who have been treated in the warm mediod, widi saf- 
fron-tea, hot toddy, &.c., have a constant cough, and 
other pneumonic symptoms; and many wretched exam- 
ples are now to be seen of this injurious practice. I 
have not found it necessary to bleed but in two cases, 
to both of which I was called twcnty-four hours after 
the eruption, and who had been kept warm, and upon 
the cordial and sudorific plan. After venesection,! 
ihey were put upon the cold treatment, and recovered 
in a few dajs. The measles, this year, in my observa- 
tion, have universally been accompanied by the cynan- 
:he tonsillaris; though, I must confess, this latter dis- 
order attacked persons who were not affected with mca- 
btit In no instance have I seen the scarlatina angl 
attendant, nor do I think it a concomitant of mea.r 
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C. Anderson, an African child, about fifteen raoni 
old, had occasionally suffered very considerably 
two congenital hernias. March 16th, la08, at ^ 
o'clock, A. M., the intestine upon the left side suffi 
a prolapse into the scrotum. This was soon succeeded 
by violent pain, vomiting, and, indeed, by all the t 
tressing symptoms usually attendant upon incarcera 
hernia. The succeeding afternoon, the mother triedfl 
infusion of tobacco as a glyster, which I had previoui 
instructed her to use, when her child should again-! 
troubled with a hernial affection. It produced no c 
cfiect than an increabc of sickness and vomiting. 

The child continu hig feverish and sick at the stoni 
through the following night, I was requested the n 
morning to visit it. The palienf I found with a qui 
languid pulse, and a disposition to constant retchic 
After an unsuccessful attempt to reduce the hernial t 
mour by the taxis, the child was held up by the heel 
and jostled about with his head in this depending p 
ture. This was all in vain. Cold water was thei 
poured upon the hernial tumor, while the hips ' 
retained in a very elevated posture, that the contractioi 
of the abdominal muscles and viscera might be so far i 
creased as to retract tlic protruded intestine into the c 
vity of the abdomen. But diis did not produce l 
least diminution in the size of the tumor. I then c 
dered the mother to administer another enema, 
left the patient, promising to call again in a very shai 
time. 



I a Case of Strangulated Hernia. 

Other engagements prevented my seeing the patient 
lin before the middle of the succeeding afternoon, 
■n I foimd the febrile diathesis very considerable, the 
■ngth much prostrated, and the stomach in an ex- 
ingly irritable state. After bleeding the patient four 
six ounces, I immersed it in the warm bath, and 
lin renewed my efforts to reduce the tumor by the 
taxis. These attempts were attended with the same 
success as my former ; which determined me, after the 
child had been in the bath an hour or more, again to try 
the efficacy of cold ^vater, to be poured upon tiie tumor 
while the patient was partially immersed in the ivarm 
water. The event proved the disproportion between the 
means used and the obstinacy of the complaint. 

LAfter an unsuccessful trial of all the above expedients 
i6 eflect the reduction of the hernial tumor, I suggested 
to the parents, that an operation was the forloni hope, 
upon which the salvat-on of their child depended, and 
that the sooner it was performed, the greater would be 
tlie probability of its saving the life of the patient. 
Upon this I left the house, agreeing to call again in the 
evening. 

■ During this interval I met a medical friend, to whom 
fcebted the case, at the same time inviting him to be 
present while I should perform die operation the sue- ' 
ceeding morning. My friend was polite enough to 
relate to me a case of strangulated hernia, that had 
resisted all tlie usual remedies, which Dr. Tliatcher of 
Plymouth finally reduced by the external application of 
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ether to the tumor. This determined me to give it a 
trial. 

Accordingly, upon returning again in the evening, I 
ordered to be procured an ounce of sulphuric ether. 
The child was now again held up by the heels, and tlie 
ether poured upon the tumor as fast as it would evapo- 
rate. The intense cold which it produced excited se- 
vere pain, which the child discovered by its cries and 
shrieks. The ether was applied until the strength of the 
patient seemed to have been completely exhausted. 

The hernial tumor, however, soon began to diminish 
in size, and, before three-fourths of the ounce of ether 
was used, was completely reduced. Thirty-five hours 
had elapsed after the hernial tumor had formed, before 
its reduction. 

I have the honour to be, sir. 

Most respecfuUy yours, &c. 

G. C. Shattuck. 
Boston^ May 16M, 1808. 

Benjamin S. Barton^ M. D. 
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XXII. Dissection of a Remarkable Tumor of the Re- 
spiratory Organ, Etfr. In a letter to the Editos, 
from Dr. Isaac Hevlin, of Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir, 

THE following case is transmitted for insertion 
a your very valuable Journal, provided you conceive it 
F sufficient importance, and likely to subserve the in- 
rest of medical science. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. Heylin. 



On the tenth of March last, Mr. Donnely applied to 
to vaccinate his son Charles, an infant, eight months 
old. On my first visit, I was surprised to find a child la. 
bouring mider a verj' great difficulty of respiration, who, 
in every other respect, appeared in the enjoyment of per- 
fect health. The mother informed me, the child had, as 
she supposed, taken cold al30ut two weeks previous, 
for which simple means had been advised, without pro- 
fessional aid being applied for. As the difficulty of res- 
piration appeared to be increasing, I was desired to pre- 

ibe somediing for its relief. 



I: 



Conceiving, from the mother's statement of the case, 
that it might have experienced on attack of croup, 
M'hich, through the efforts of nature, aided by a good 
constitution, it had struggled through, the present diffi- 
culty of breathing might be owing to a small portion of 
membrane remaining attached to some part of the trachea, 
1 advised small doses of vin. antiraon. and ox. siglot. to 
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be given, with the view of exciting gentle vomiting, to 
detach or remove the obstruction. Both these medi< 
cines were tried, but without any apparent advant^ ; 
on the contrary, the child appeared weak and languid, 
for some time after the emetic, however gentle its efiects; 
and it generally, to use the mother's language, became 
black in the face during the operation of the emcQCi 
which alarmed her exceedingly. 

On the occurrence of such unusual symptoms, I was 
induced to change my opinion, and suppose there either 
was a pressure on the trachea from adipose deposita, as 
in the case mentioned by Dr. Zimmerman, or, that 
some local morbid condition of parts, perhaps coeval 
with the cliild's existence, was now beginning to mani. 
fest itself. The former appeared the most probable, as 
the child was very fat, and, I can with much confidence 
say, a more complete picture of health, or an infant 
countenance more interesting, 1 have seldom beheld. 
Thus impressed, I advised the discontinuance of all me- 
dicines, at least for the present, excepting occasional 
purgatives, uith the view to alter the child's habit. 
The vaccine action commenced and terminated favoui; 
biy; several patients were successfully affected f 
fme pusttUe on its arm. 



s naoii. 
favouistj 



As I did not suppose my regular attendance neces- 
sary, I did not visit the child for a week or ten days, 
during which some officious person advised the pa- 
rents to call in additional aid, and, lest his own purse 
might be made liable, he recommended advice to be 
procured from the Pennsylvania hospital, and one of the 
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I'pupils of that iniititution conceived himself justified in 
Caking charge of the patient. A blister was applied to 
the breast, and some medicines prescribed, the particu- 
lar operation of which I did not learn. But, whether 
owing to the natural progress of the affection, or to the 
naeans recently recommended, the child became much 
worse, and on the second of April I was called up by 
iie father, »vho represented his son as dying. 

I found it extremely restless, strong and tense pulse, 
irilh a liurricd and very uneasy respiration, attended 
tvith the most ardent thirst. Six ounces of blood was 
ordered from the arm, which seemed to afford some re- 
lief; a calomel purge was prescribed, which operated 
•rell i and the blood-letting was repeated a few hours af- 

, but without any additional advantage : in the after, 
fioon the alarming symptoms returned, and death termi- 
nated the little innocent's sufferings. 

At my particular request, permission was given to 
inspect the body, and the following were the appear- 
ances on the partial dissection that was made. On re- 
loving tlie sternum, and bringing the lungs and trachea 
into view, a large tumor was found to occupy the an- 
of die trachea which constitutes the commencement 
of the bronchia: its size and form resembled that of an 
English walnut; one end pressed forcibly against the 
igle, and for some distance along the branches, so as 
lessen their diameter considerably, and projected- 
trough against the cesophagus; while tlie other part ex- 
:nded up between the trachea and superior cava, press- 
^ against the cava, the dianieter of which \vas s 
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lessened, that it afforded matter of suqjrize how tlic 
blood could return to the heart with even tolerable faci- 
lity, particularly during the act of vomiting. The tu- 
mor was glandular, and ap[»eared to be one of the bron- 
chial glands preternaturally enlarged. It was solid in the 
centre, but, on cutting into each end, a small quantity 
of matter was found, resembling pus. Several of the 
neighbouring glands «cre more or less in a state of en* 
largement, and appeared to be fast hastening ( 
commence their work of mischief, in case the largi 
just described liad not been competent to the bu! 
of closing life. 



il of the 

tc of en. 1 

ig 4fl| 

busi^H 
r infaiK^^ 



We have here the evident cause of this poor inl 
sufferings and deadi; and the reason why respiration 
was performed with so much difficulty is easily ac- 
counted for, when wc advert to t!ie pressure, and its 
consequent effect in lessening the passage into the lungs. 
The child's face becoming dark, while under the ac- 
tion of emetics, may, with equal justness, be referred to 
the pressure on the cava, and thereby impeding the 
blood in its progress back to the heart. The case ap- 
pears to me an interesting one, and, perhaps, not unde- 
serving a place in the note-books of patliologists, to 
ivhom I cheerfully resign the task of accounting for a 
phenomenon both curious and interesting. 



It may not be improper to add, th;it tlie parent! 
the infant, particularly the mother, appear very i 
thy ; and die father, had he any predisposition to a mor- 
bid condition of the lungs, would long since liave I 
it brought into action, as he follows digging wells* J 
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other subterraneous employments. The child's lungs 
were perfectly sound, excepting a small part in contact 
with the tumor, and to which there was a slight adhe- 
sion. 

To those who may feel disposed to refer this case to 
a scrophulous origin it would be well to notice, that the 
child was, from the time of its birth, more than usually 
healthy, till the expiration of the eighth month, evincing 
no symptom of either local or general debility, or any 
morbid action whatever ; but, on the contrary, as far as 
could be judged from external appearances, there was 
the happiest oi^anization of parts, and such as would 
appear very long to have stood the vicissitudes incident 
to " the feverish dream of human existence," 
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possible, from tlie returns giyea to the Board, of Heitlth, fram ph^i- 
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REVIEW. 



I. A Discourse on some of the Principal Desiderata in 
Natural History^ and on the best Means ofpromoting^ 
the Study of this Science ^ in the United- States^ Read 
before the Philadelphia Linnean Society^ on the 10th 
of June, 1807* JSy Benjamin Smith Barton, 
M. 2)-, ^c. 

THE Philadelphia Linnean Society was 
established for the promotion of Natural History. Its 
original founders (the greater number of whom were 
young men), ardently attached to the study of nature, 
perceived the want of an institution which should be 
exclusively devoted to the cultivation of the different 
branches of natural history : an institution similar to 
those which have been founded, and have flourished, 
in most of the countries of Europe, where the names, 
the nature, and the properties of natural objects have 
been studied with any degree of attention, or success. 

After a short view of the nature and objects of natural 
])istory, the author of the Discourse proceeds to point 
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out some of the principal Desiderata in tlie 
the various heads of Zoology, Botany, Geology, 
and Miner At ogy, and, lastly, Meteorology. As a 
specimen of the work, we select the concludin! 
of the Discourse, to which is added an Appendix, ci 
taining Notes and Illustrations. 
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" Such, gentlemen, arc some of the numerous subjei 
to which I would wish to see the members of this Soci- 
ety turning tlieir attention. The field, you will readily 
perceive, is an ample one. It will afford a rich hiyvest 
to many, both of the present and of future ages. For 
the bounds of natural history ^vill, for ever, be enlarg- 
ing. — It is much to be wished, and I flatter myself, that 
our wish will be gratified, that every member of the 
Society will consider himself pledged to add something 
to the stock of our knowledge of the natural history of 
the country. Some of you may find leisure to furnish 
us with regular essays, or memoirs. These, or extracts 
fi-om them, I shall hope to see published, at some future 
period, in the transactions of the Society. Others 
of you, to whom the cultivation of mere natural liistory 
may be less interesting, or who may not possess sulE- 
cient leisure for the purpose, may contribute individual 
FACTS, or experiments, which, if they be collected or 
made ^vith care, may form a most important part of our 
objects. These facts might be digested and arranged 
into regular order, and published in the Society's trans- 
actions, or copied, by the secretaries, into a book 
for the purpose, and allowed to be used by every m< 
ber, in any way he may think proper. 



' As there is no science which is more disgraced by 
what are called facts ttian natural history ; and as it 
should be the object of every real philosopher, to dimi- 
nish, to the utmost of his power, the quantity of error, 
and to prevent the accumulation and extension of idle 
tales; so it is to be wished that every member, or per- i 
son, who may transmit to us notices concerning ouT'i 
animals, our vegetables, and minerals, or any of the 
other objects of the institution, would ahvays be care- 
ful to distinguish bel^veen what is certain or well ascer- 
tained, and what is probable or conjectural. I say no*^ 
thing of the necessity of a solemn and religious adher-Jl 
ence to truth. I say nothing of that playfulness with ' 
science (if I may so ex;3ress myself), which disgraced 
the cliaractcr of one of the Presidents* of the Royal So- 
ciety of London ; and has disgraced the character ( 
other cultivators of natural history. But I must nol 
omit to say a few words on the subject of credulity. 

' Credulity is one of the most injurious features ii|J 
die character of the naturalist, as well as of the liista* J 
rian. Its influence, in one individual, is often felt anct 
projiagated through many ages. Unfortunately, toOj^J 
it has been the vice of naturalists, or diose who liav«j| 
touctied on questions relative to natural history, in u 
ages. It was his credulity, more than any thing else,)^ 
which soiled the immortal work of Pliny on J^'atural* 
History: a work, though often erroneous, and deform- 
ed by anile stories, above all praise ; a work upon whicli. 



' Martin Folkes, Esq.- 
CIobe,vol, i, p.03-. 



-See Mr. Pennniit's OiiiJint"* nf tIreJ 
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if \vc [jossessed no other materials for tlie purpose, one 
might construct a successful defence of Uie knowledge 
of the Romans in the time of Vespasian. — Hoiv much 
do we feel for Tacitus, the manly and tlie energetic 
Tacitus, whan he seriously tells us, in his Annals, tliat 
' in the Consulship of Paulus Fabius, and Lucius Vi- 
tellius, after a long vicissitude of ages, the Phoevix 
arrived in Egypt ;' when he goes on to collect together 
the most extravagant stories relative to the life and the 
habits of this miraculous bird : some of which, indi 
his judgment leads him to reject ; observing, 
the account of Uie Phcenix there is no doubt a mi; 
of fable ;' ' but diat this bird (says the great historian, 
from time to time, appeared in Egj'pt, seems to be a 
point sufficiently ascertained.' It is to be regretted, 
that on other subjects, relative to natural history, tlje 
Roman historian has exhibited some marks of his credu- 
lity ; I will not willingly say, of his ignorance*. Indeed, 
few are the writers of civil history who have not sullied 
Uieir works, when tliey liave Iiad occasion to treat 
or touch upon, points of natural historj'. With 
pleasure, however, do I mention, as an exception to 
position, the vast work of Mr. Gibbon on the DecUne 
and Fall of the Roman Empire ■■ a work from which 
even the student of natural history may collect 
facts and much information ; and this, too, so corn 
and so cautiously related, that I do not recollect a 
instance in which the fidelity of Gibbon, as a.nalura/istj 
can be called in question. How unlike his friend Dr. 
Robertson, who, wilii stronger and wiUi better 
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guide him, has deformed liis History of America with'j 
the most palpable falsehoods and errors, concerning the 
physical condition of this continent, and of its inhabi- 
tants! We blush for Sir Walter Italeigh, whose 

learning, and talents, and taste, enabled him to write a 
stupendous and elegant work on the history of the world, 
when we read his account of whole nations of Ame- 
rican Indians, who were entirely destitute of heads. 

What shull we think of the Icttrncd Spanish historio- 
grapher, Herrcra, who tells us, that ' the Trochilus, or . 
Humming-bird, feeds like a bee on flowers, and the J 
dew that lies on them, and \vhen (he rauis cease, and ' 
the dry season comes on, clings to the trees by its 
beak, and dies ; but again returns to hfe, the following 
year, upon the return of the rainy season.' These 
(some of them, at least) are fit subjects for the rich 
genius and the warm imagination of a poet at his 
ease, amid the spicy groves or the flower)' meads of 
Iran, or of Hindustan. Others of them, again, might, 
^vithout the aid of much imagination, be employed as i 
new subjects in die work of some future Ovid. All of I 
them must be rejected by the Naturalist : he will [ 
even reject them with a species of disdain; and, indeed, i 
it is not without some difficulty, that we can prevail 
upon ourselves to attach a high authoritj-, in any thing, 
to men who were capable of believing, and of publish- 
.ing, such fables as I have mentioned. 

There is, however, some apology for credulity in | 
matters of natural histor) . The works and ways of 
God are, indeed, wonderful, and many things, appa. 
reotly fabulous, are strictly true. Perhaps, V\\Mt\^ «» I 
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fable in natural liistory which lias not arisen, very ndttl* 
rally I was going to say, out of some obvious and well 
authenticated fact. The beautiful fable of the Phcenix 
may have taken its rise from the history of the periodi- 
cal returns of a comet, and the theor)' of the learned 
of Egypt, or some other region, concerning the nature 
of these bodies. — The fable of Hcrrcra is supported by 
the fact, that the Trochikis, like many other birds, is 
susceptible of, and actually does sometimes pass into, 
the torpid state : a state, in many animals, extremely 
similar to that of complete death : for who, but the 
most keen.eyed physiologist, can mark, in many in- 
stances at least, the line between life merely interrupted, 
■ind Xx^K finished, or at an end? 

" With such difficulties in the investigations of natu- 
ral Iiistory, surrounded by truths which pass, by the 
slightest and most imperceptible shades, into fables, it 
should be the constant aim of the naturalist to describe 
;ind paint nature as she is. The addition of one solitary 
tint, whether added by the suggestion of fancy or urged 
by credulity, may render the picture unworthy of atten- 
tion, ' HisTORiA Naturalis (I usc the words of a 
very respectable naturalist, who is treating of the historj' 
of an animal, concerning which the most extravagant 
fables had been related), ' Historia Naturalis non bene 
digesla abit in Fabulam ; praejudicia vero et nimia 
CreduUtas Veritatem, etsi cominus satis cognitam, lon- 
gissinie aliquando propellunt*.* 

" " Jacobus Theodoriia Kkiii. See his curious account oFlhe Mus 
AlpimiSfOr Marmot, in (he Philosophical Transactions. Numb. 488, 
-p. IBO, &c., forilieyejr 17^8. 
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' You will observe, gentlemen, that I speak of the 
printing of our Transactions. I do not suppose, that this 
is a step which can be taken immediately. But if tlie 
Society continue to be conducted in the manner I hope 
vto see it conducted ; if it be supported by the talents 
and the zeal of the members vvlio now compose it ; I 
cannot entertain a doubt, that, in less tlian three years 
Jrom the present period, we may be in possession of 
materials for an original, and interesting volume ; a 
.Yolumc whicli shall reflect honour upon the Society, 
extend the empire of natural history, and teach our 
iCOuntiymen the real utility and importance of a science 
to which they have just, as it were, begun to pay any 
attention ; a science which may be said to date its 
origin, in Pennsylvania, if not in the United- States, 
Jbom the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty* 
cnine. 

I do not despair of seeing the Society in possession 
of a room of its own. I hope to see its members Jn 
.possession of a good and even extensive libbaby. 
The latter may be formed without much difficulty, and 
;it a very moderate expence, whenever the Society 
shall show, by its transactions oc proceedings, that it is ' 

all worthy of the name which it bears. I think that 
«ome of your attention should be directed towards the 
Ibnnaiion of a museum, or collection of natural ob- 
jects, particularly such as belong to the American con- 
tinent. I neither wish nor expect to see the Society 
fngaged very extensively in this business, as there is 
plready established among us a museitm of great 

.\ie, and which docs honour to its founder, ani^ 



even to the United-Slates; a museum to which e 
American citizen should endeavour to contribute I 
mite of support. There are, however, two cbsses of 
objects which we ought to labour to collect ; 
specimens of our indigenous Plants; and specin 
our Minerals. Indeed, I will flatter myself, that i 
member of the Society will feel it a kind of dulyT 
cumbent upon him, to furnish us with such rare and 
curious vegetables or minerals as lie may be able to 
collect, in different parts of the country. In tJiis way 
alone, a great accession may, in the course of a veiy 
few years, be made to the stock of our knowledge of 
the BOTANY and mineralogy of the United- States. 
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'* You have agreed, gentlemen, to denominate 
association the Philadelphia Linnean Soci: 
In milking choice of this name, in preference to evwy 
other, you have gratefully rendered homage to one of 
the most illustrious cultivators of science, the world has, 
hitherto, producid. Certainly no other man, neither in 
ancient nor in modem times, has contributed so much to 
extend our acquaintance with tlie external cliai-acters 
of the living works of nature, on tliis globe, as has 
Linnaeus. Endowed, by a beneficent Creator, with an 
uncommon portion of genius; warmed by an imagination 
of Uic richest kind, which, however, his correct judg- 
ment generally restrained within proper limits ; blessed 
widi the most persevering and virtuous industry, whicb 
enabled him to accomplish whatever schemes of use- 
fulness or glory his sanguine mind may have devised ; 
which enabled him to triumph over poverty, and over- 
die active malevolence of his enemies ; thrice 
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in an ardent and well-directed ambition, without which 

the energies of mind are oftentimes of little avail ; the 

Naturalist of Sweden has assumed one of the highest 

stations in the throne of iiuellectual glory. I am far 

finm being a blind idolater at the shrine of Linnaei;s. 

I am not ignorant of the imperfections of his systems, or 

W" the errors into which he has often fallen. But these 

errors, when ^ve consider the vast compass of sciences 

— medicine and all the branches of natural historj' — 

which the bold and fertile genius of Linnaeus embraced ; 

—these errors, I say, must be acknowledged to be few 

number. And, in regard to his systems, should they 

(as some of them, unquestionably, will) crumble into 

dust, or share the fate of other systems, neglect — the 

world, a thousand years hence, will continue to regard 

with veneration and with wondtr those powerful and 

iccessftil efforts, which called Natural History from an 

nbryo and mis-sh;ipen state into form, into regularity 

id beauty, and even placed it iti one of the most ele- 

ited stations among the sciences which have attracted 

notice of mankind, during the whole of the cigh- 

ith, and the first years of the nineteenth, centur}-. 

* Let us follow, then, with zeal, with industry and 

e, as far as our talents, and the more pressing pur- 

'suits and duties of our life, will permit us to follow ; 

let us follow, I say, the footsteps of the great modem 

architect of natural history. With him as our guide; 

with only a portion of his talents and his warm zeal ; — in 

diese regions of America, where God has displayed to J 

■ liis children of Liberty and Comforts, the immeasurable ^^J 

K variety and usefulness of his works, for their study, and ^^M 
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II. ^ Compendium of the Theory and Practice qfUfid^ 
wijery : containing Practical Instructions Jbr the Ma- 
Tiagement of JFomen during pregnancy, in labour, and 
in child bed ; calculated to correct the errors and to 
improve the practice of midwives, as well as to serve 
as an introduction to the study oft/iis art for students 
and young practitioners. By Samuel Bard, M. D. 
New-York: Collins l^ Perkins. 1807. 

THIS small volume, consisting of about 240 
pages, is the production of an eminent physician, who 
has, we think, added to his former reputation by the 
publication of the present work. It is, indeed, a work 
of considerable merit, and, we flatter ourselves, iviU be 
of essential service in the United- Stales. It is illus- 
trated by a number of figures, well engraven in wood} 
by Mr. Anderson, of New- York. 
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THE Medical Department of the University of 
f Pennsylvania is rapidly increasing in respectability, 
I. and in the number of its pupils. The aggregate 
amount of the Students, during the last winter, was not 
less than 270, or 275. The greatest number of these 
were from Pennsylvania, and from the states south and 
west of Pennsylvania. A feu- were from New- Eng- 
land; a greater number from tlie state of New-Jeraey; 
^two or tliree from the West-India Islands; and at least 
two from Euroire. 

On the 27th of April last, a public examination of 
the Medical Candidates was held in the presence of the 
Trustees and Faculty of tlie University, and a number 
of the citizens; and on the following day, the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon sixty gentle- 
men, each of whom had \vritten and submitted to the 
Medical Professors an Inaugural Dissertation, which 
they publicly defended. The following is a list of the 
Graduates, a notice of the States or countries from which 
they came, or in which tliey reside, and the title of their 
Ljdissertations. 

E.B, 



Branch T. Archer, of Virginia, On Ottaneous Ah- 
'• torption. 

. tit. PART I. 



17S University of Pennsylvania, 

2. John Amest, of Marj'laiid, On Jbscess. 

3. Wiliiam Aspinwall, of Massachusetts, On 2 
Mellitus. 

4. Jacob Baer, of Frederick-Tovvn, Maryland, On Pu- 
erperal Fever. 

5. Samuel Baker, of Maryland, On the Form of Dis- 
ease usually denominated Chorea Sancti Fiti, 

6. William P. C. Barton, of Pennsylvania, On the 
Chemical Properties and Exhilarating Effects of the 
Nitrous Oxide Gas; and its Application to Pneuma- 
tic Medicine.* 

7. Samuel Benezet, of Pennsylvania, On the Cynan- 
che Trachealis. 

a. Samuel Betton, jun., of Philadelphia, Observations 
made in tivo Foyages to India, 

9. George Callaway, of Vli^inia, Art Experimental In- 
tjuiry into tlie Properties and Effects of the Juglarts 
Cinerea. 

10. James Clarke, of the County of Cavan, in Ireland, 
On the Diurnal Revolutions of the Body. 

11. Samuel Collioun, of Pennsylvania, On the Infiu- 
tnce of JJght in producing thf Colours ofAntmnland 
Ffgctable Bvdics. 
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12. Matthew Cunningham, of Philadelphia, On Locgi 
Infiarhmation. 

13. John H. Davis, of Pennsylvania, On the Supposed 
Influence of the Moon. 

14. Archibald B. Dick, of Alexandria, in Virginia, On 
the Pulse. 

\S. William Dicks, of South-Carolina, On Tetanus. 

16. George Fairlamb, of Pennsylvania, On Hepatitis. 

17. Michael A. Finley, of Baltimore, On the Use qf 
the Muriatic Acid. 

18. William Foushee, jun., of Virginia, On Cynanche 
Trachealis. 

19. Alexander Frazer, of Charleston, S. C, An At- 
tempt to prove that there is no definite period ofUte- 
rO'Gestation in the Female of the human species. 

2IQ. Robert O. Grayson, of Virginia, An Investigation 
of the different opinions in favour of the Contagious 
nature of Remittent and Intermittent Fevers^ to- 
gether with an Inquiry into the Laws of Mtasma^ 
ifc. 

21. William Grayson, of Virginia, On the Nourish- 
ment of the Foetus in Utero. 
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43. John Hunter Pope, of Georgia, On the FesicuU 
Seminales. 

44. Philip C. Pope, of Virginia, On the Nature and 
Treatment qf Hypochondriasis. 

45. George Poyntell, of Philadelphia, On that Grade 
of Madness called Manalgia. 

46. Thomas Grimball Prioleau, of Charleston, South- 
Carolina, On the Aralia Spinosa. 

47. Boanerges Roberts, of Virginia, On the Medical 
Properties qf a species qf AsclepiaSj or Swallow^ 
wort. 

48. Reuben S. Safold, of Georgia, On the Influence qf 
the Mind on the Body in producing Diseases and 
Death. 

49. Richard Shubrick, of Charleston, South-Carolina, 
On Menstruation. 

50. Fitz R. Smith, of NewJersey, On the Medical 
Properties of the Common Daffodil. 

51. William Kilty Smith, of Maryland, On Mortifica- 
tion. 

52. Isaac A. Smith, of Virginia, On the Virtues of Mi- 
neral JVaters. 
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53. Samuel Slc%iart, of Pennsylvania, On Cutictilar J 
Absorption. 

54. John D. Thomas, of Philadelphia, On the Scro- 
phulous Disease of the Hip- Joint. 

55. Isaac Todd, of New-Jersey, On Thirst, and the ' 
jidvantages of abridging the Use of Diluents in Dis- 
eases -which require Depletion. 

56. Kdmund H. Tucker, of George- Town, South- j 
Carolina, On Cataract. j 

57. John Wilson, of Alexandria, Virginia, On the 1 
Transfusion of the Blooil, 

58. John Wishart, of Pennsylvania, On Thyrocele for 
Bronchocele J . 

59. Joseph Woollens, jun., of Pennsylvania, On Hy- 
drocephalus Intemus. 

60. Thomas Worthinglon, of Maryland, On the Mo- \ 
dus Operandi ofMeilicines. 



The degrees were conferred on die Graduates by 
JoHw M'DowEtL, LL. D., who is now the Provost 
(or Principal) of the University ; after which an Ad- J 
dress was delivered to them by Da. Barton, the 1 
Dean of the Medical Faculty, for the present year. 
This Address will he published. 



^ 
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By a late regulation of the Trustees of tlie University, 
tlie medical graduates are not obliged to publish their 
Inaugural Dissertations. After the dissertations have 
been submitted to ihe Medical Faculty, if they are ap- 
proved of, the publication is altogether optional ; or 
entirely the act of the graduate. In consequence of 
this regulation, \vhich has now Ijcen in operation for 
two terms, only a small number of the dissertations have 
been printed and published. Of the sixty, the titles of 
which are given above, only three have, been published. 
These arc marked with an asterisk *. OdR-ri), hoiv- 
cver, are intended for publication, either entire or in 
part; and some of them, perhaps, in a state more im- 
proved (by the authors themselves) than that in which 
they were originally presented to the Medical Faculty. 



The writer of this account does not hesitate to give 
it as his own individual opinion, that the present exist- 
ing regulation of the Trustees, in regard to tlie Inaugu- 
ral Dissertations, is an improvement upon tlie former 
system, To compel a young man, who acknowledges 
that he lias nothing new or important to communicate 
to the world (and whose dissertation is found, on exa- 
niination, to have no claim whatever to original merit), 
to ap|>ear before the public as an author, seems, to use 
the mildest phrase, an imnecesxary procedure. It Is 
not meant to be insinuated, tliat such is the character 
ol all the Inaugural Dissertations whicli have, hitherto, 
been published in Philadelphia. So far is this from be- 
ing tlie case, that it is believed, that few universities, in 
any country, have produced more respectable original 
dissertations than some ('not a few) of those which 
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\ have, at various times, particularly since the year 1792, 
been presented to the Trustees and Medical Professors 

■ of the University of Pennsylvania. These dissertations 
V have not only procured reputation to their authors, but 
I have even served to raise the reputation of the school 
^■which gave them birth. 

^F But it is well known that many of the inaugural dis- 
sertations of this and other Universities are, at best, | 
but mere transcripts, and even imperfect transcripts, of I 
the opinions or doctrines of the professors. Others are \ 
crude and unfinished performances, such as only serve J 
to diminish the reputation of the school; and such, in- l 
deed, as their authors, at the expiration of a year or two, 
are ashamed to see, or acknowledge. Surely, it is ad- 
visable that such essays sliould not be permitted to be 
published ; or, at least, it is proper tiiat the author^ 
should not be constrained to publish them. 

It may be said, however, as it often has been said, 
that die new regulation of the Trustees (a regulation 
introduced at the request of the Medical Professors) 
serves to deprive the public of some important disserta- . 
lions. Whatever foundation there may be for this sus- j 
picion, it is certain, that the new rule does not necessa- 1 

krily lead to this evil. On the contrary, it is even pro- 
bable, that the dissertations which are really worthy of' 
publication will, sooner or later, be printed and pub- 
lished in a more finished form than that in which they 

■ were originaUy presented to the professors. In regard 

t several of the dissertatiotis of the present year, it is 
VOL. III. PART I. 2 a 
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bricius we are indebted for the discovery of tlie organs 
of heiiriiig in some species of insects ; especially in 
those of the family of Cancer, or Crab : and his obser- 
viitions on the torpid state of animals are extremely in- 
teresting. His numerous papers, distributed throng 
the periodical publications of Europe, on various sub- 
jects of natural history, are but little known in America; 
but his larger works have reached us, and will ensure 
to him a lasting reputation among the greatest naturalists 
that the world has, hitherto, produced. As an Ento- 
mologist, wc suppose he has never been equalled by 
any one. 

Fabricius's last publication, that the Editor has seen, 
is an Introduction to the Study of Natural History*. 
■It is a small volume, intended chiefly as a text-book 
for his lectures. It comprizes the three kingdoms of 
Nature, and is, in many respects, a work of real merit. 
It bears, however, rather the marks of haste in compo- 
sition ; and it is to be regretted, that it is, in one very 
prominent instance at least, sullied by a hypothesis 
(that respecting the Negroes) which would seem to 
show, that the author had not always restrained, widiin 
due bounds, his imagination, and his love of systa 
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It has been the fortune of Denmaik to give bin 
some of ih.f. greatest naluraliiits of modern times. It 
has been her misfortune to be deprived, by death, of 
sci'cral of these, in the jieriod of a very few 3 
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las lost ^^H 

greatest ^^H 



Within the short term of thirty months, she ha; 
Vahl, her greatest botanist; and, indeed, the greatest 
botanist of any country, sint^e the deafli of Linnieus* 
and now she deplores the loss of her F, 
.These are not small losses : for much of the " glory 
(if not, as Dr. Johnson says, " the chief glory") of 
every people arises from its authors." Two such ge- 
niuses as Vahl and Fabriciiis can hardly be expected to 
^arise, in any one country, in less than a century. 



II. Dr. John Redman died, in Philadelphia, on the 
18di of March last, at the advanced age of eighty-sis. 
He ivas a native of Pennsylvania, and finished his medi- 
cal education at Leydeu, where he received die degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, in the year 1748. On this oc- 
casion, he published an inaugural dissertation De Abor. I 
iu. On his return to America, lie commenced tiie prac- 
'tice of physic, and for many years (not less than forty) 
he was extensively engaged in the arduous duties of his 
profession. 

On the appearance of the ycHow-fLn-cr in Pliiladel- 
phia, in the year 1793, Dr. Redman was one of the few 
physicians, then living in the city, who had had an op- 
iportunity of seeing the same malignant malady in its ' 
former visit to the city, in the year 1762. At the re- 
iquest of the College of Physicians, of which he was at 
that time, and for several years after, the President, he 
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I. Sketch of the Medical Topography of the country that' 
is watered by the upper streams of the Mohawk- Ri- 
Ufr, and the adjacent streams of the Oneida- Lake^ 
is'c, in the State of Nevj-Tork. In a letter from 
Mr. Matthew Bbown, _/»«., fo David Hosack, 
M. D., of Nevj-Tork. Communicated to the Ed 
TOB, through the bands of Dr. William CdrbiBi 
of Pbiladeiphia^ by Dr. Hosack. 
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Sir, 

YOUR letter of September last was duly re- 
ceived. I sincerely lament the occasion which again 
called forth inquiries into the " nature and origin of 
the Yellow-Fever," and the dangers you must have 
encountered in the inquiry. The advantages of those 
inquiries, if you can arrive at the truth, are honoura- 
ble to yourself, and incalculable to your city, and to 
the world at large. My apology for not answering 
your letter immediately is, that, at the time of receiv- 
ing it, I was much engaged io professional business. 
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4 Medical Topography of the 

and some avocations in my affairs made it necesB 
for me to be absent, for a considerable time, last I 
and the present winter. 

I should gladly throw in my mite to facilitate yd 
research after the truth : such information as I am^ 
possession of, and the experience I have had \ 
disorders of this country, shall be detailed to ; 
with cheerfulness. Yet, if I was to hazard an opinic 
;i description of the symptoms and termination of 4 
disorders of our country, will go but little towards ^ 
establishment of the " doctrine of domestic origin 'i 
yellow-fever." 

I will in substance answer your queries, by givi 
you a sketch of the face and appearance of this coi| 
try ; an account of the disorders which generally i 
pear in the season, wiUi the method I have \ 
in the cure. It may not be improper to observe, i 
the unguarded, or designing, declarations of i 
physicians, either to fill the gaping multitude ' 
wonder, or to swell their own fame, have given c 
rcncy to strange reports, which have gained belie 
proportion to the distance they have travelled ; 
tliose reports are very apt to be credited, if they ( 
tribute in the least to the establishment of a favoori 
doctrine. But the facts are what you want. 

I have resided at this village (Rome) between 1 
and eleven years. It is situated at the head of I 
teaux navigation in the Mohawk-River and Wo< 
Creek, about 116 miles to the west of Albany, 
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(Vom Schenectady, and about 40 above the Little- 
Falls. 



At the last-mentioned place, there have been un- 
doubtedly great changes in nature. The mountain, 
which comes down on each side of the river, shows 
evident marks of the water having fallen over the 
strait in a different place from the present falls. The 
rock is excavated, in many places, nearly a mile be- 
low the present falls, from twenty to forty feet above 
the highest water. These excavations are of a nature 
not to be mistaken, as they are worn smooth, even, 
and circular, and capacious enough to contain many 
hogsheads. If I was to hazard a conjecture, I should 
say, that I believed the country west of the Little- 
Falls, from five to fifteen or twenty miles on each side 
of the Mohawk-River, has once been a lake. I am 
confirmed in this opinion by the appearance of the 
hills, the quarries of lime-stone, composed of shells, 
&c. ; and even the loose stones in the fields have the 
appearance of having been washed with water, and 
many of them are made of shells and other substan- 
ces, which arc petrified, and remain entire. The 
face of the country, for a considerable distance, is le- 
vel, and the flat- lands, particularly on the Mohawk - 
River and Wood- Creek, are made by the washing of 
the adjacent ground. We find trees, leaves, and 
other vegetable substances, from five to ten feet be- 
low the surface, and at considerable distance from the 
channel of the streams. I know of manv instances 
where those logs have been found several feet lower 
than the bed of the Mohawk, or Wood-Creek. 
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Wc have but few ponds or swamps of sta 
tcr, if we except those made by the Canal-Cotn 
on WoofUCreck, the last and the summer 
The soil, for a considerable <lcpth, is a rich com 
made from the annual decay of the timber, : 
trees, and otiicr vegetables. 

About fourteen miles to the west is the On 
Lake : the country around it is Bat and 
Twenty miles north-west from the west end t 
Oncida-Lakc is Lake-Ontario. There are 
iiwanips and marshes on this lake, especially neai 
mmiths oF the creeks and rivers. It has bet 
opinion, that the country about the Oneida.I 
the most sickly of any part of the western coi 
except at the salt-springs in the county of Onoti| 



Our summers are unsteady, as to the deg: 
hcnt. In the months of July and August, we \ 
few days of very hot weather, seldom over five e 
before a change, oflcn to very cool, for a few i 
Our changes are sudden and frequent. We have,^ 
sidcrablc rain, and long periods of cloudy, misty I 
ther, after July, which has generally been the clei 
montli in the year. 

The disorders of the country are such as physi 
would say are natural to i(, viz., intcrmi (tents, • 
Icries, diarrhoeas ; and, some years, typhus I 
which often goes through a family and neighbourl 
whei\ it once gets into it. These last vary in t 
nancy. The last year we have not bad a sing! 
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F typhus. The year before they were very frequent, 

^termiltents have been vciy common, especially on 

; banks of the Mohawk-River, and about the lakes. 

The symptoms of bilious remittent, or typhus, fevers, 

l^do not vary from the descriptions given of them by 

■:7Dany writers on this subject, which are too well 

^no\vn to you to need repetition. I have observed, 

lat persons seized with typhus grow worse at periods, 

1 seven to ten days, until about thirty days, and 

over in the same order or periods. 

kAs to the treatment of this fever, or dysentery, I 
not say I have ever been satisfied, either with 
own, or other gentlemen's practice. Perhaps 
ere Is as great variety in means prescribed for the 
ire of those two disorders in the country, as for Yel- 
p\v-Fever in town. From what I have seen, I am far 
tim believing tliut bleeding, cathartics, and the anti- 
Uogislic method of cure to be without objections; 
uther am I of opinion, that bark, wine, and opium 
e infallible. 1 have generally cleared the first passa. 
y with neutral salts, jalap, and calomel, ifthc symp- 
Epms indicated an inflammatory diathesis, or if there 
> nausea, or load at the stomach. I am inclined 
( think, small doses of calomel, so as to affect the 
jqms slightly, after a few days from the commencement 
f the disorder, and some wine and bark, on the de- 
ne of the fever, have proved most successful. Very 
f have died of this fever, in this village, or its vi- 
Bnity, for some years past. The gums and glands 
Ibout the neck, and other parts of the body, are often 
Blich affected, and even the jaw-bone quite carious, 
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in several instances, one of which, a child, died after 
many weeks ; another recovered, after losing a con- 
siderable piece of the jaw-bone, with three of the 
double teeth in it. Neither of these patients had 
taken calomel, but considerable quantities of bark 
and wine. 



We have a fever in this country, which has got the 
name of LakC'Fever. This is the fever which is said 
to be not unlike the Yellow-Fever. It never attacks 
us tin late in the summer, and the first months of au- 
tumn. A frost suF&cient to stiffen the mud, or freeze ] 
water so that it can be perceived, puts an end to any 
new cases. It begins with slight chills, pains of the 
back, loins, and head. The symptoms do not vary 
from those of the ague and fever, except in the dura, 
tion of the paroxysms, which have regularly an (.%. \. 
cerbalion once in twenty-four hours, and commonly 
in the latter part of the day. These fevers have no 
regular duration or change, but frequently end in re. 
gular fits of the ague and fever, and sometimes go off 
as the l}'phus. It often happens, that those who 
have been afflicted with this fever remain debilitated, 
and subject to slight returns, for two or three years, 
with (Edematous swelling of the feet, hands, and face, 
a pale yellowness of the skin, flatulency of the stomach, 
and, in a few instances, a vomiting of yellow bile, 
once in every few weeks. I have never seen any 
thing which resembled the black-mmit., as described 
in the Yellow-Fever. 
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Very few die of this fever, if they have assistance 
in season. The bark, with wine is a sovereign remedy. 
If the system is not too far exhausted, to receive the 
'iBtimuhis of those remedies. There is a strong lan- 
(guor, or leucophlegmatic appearance, in those people 
who have been severely attacked by this complaint j a 
ind of stupid insensibility, and want of animal 
rarmth, which they often carry about them for many 
jnonths. Their gums sometimes become spungy ; 
leeth loose and carious, iiith hremorrhages from the 
gums, nose, and throat, long ;ifter the fever has 
subsided, and the appetite very voracious. To one 
that has been in the habit of observing those fevers, 
it is not difficult to discern the character of the Inter- 
nittent tlirough the whole of this fever; and I am 
fully convinced, it is no otlter than a high degree of 
tfird- disorder, increased, perhaps, by the quantity of 
ibnlagion, or the dirty and miserable situation of those 
people, as to houses, linen, and other things, whichJ 
are so necessary to health. 



At the Salt-Springs, in the County of Onondaga^' 
there have been great numbers of cases every aU' 
tumn. I Iiave seen hundreds who have taken this 
fever, but I cannot conceive it to be different from the 
ither cases I have mentioned. 
I am, Sir, &c. 

Matthew Brown, ji/n- 
Itomc, April 1, 1804. 

Dr. David Hosack, NcV}-Tork. 
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II. On the Medical Properties of the Eupatorium Per. 
faliatum^ or American Thorough-Wort. In a l et^Ft \ 
from William Dahlincton, M. /)., of Che^^^^ 
County, Pennsylvania, to the Kditor, ^^^^ 

Dear Sir, ^^H 

THE beneficial efiecls of the Eupatorium l^^f 
foliatum, in certain cutaneous aflections, have t^^^| 
observed by several physicians; and I think it S'^^^l 
dicine which merits a more frequent attention fi^^| 
the faculty than it has yet received. As a Toni^^M 
have used it to a considerable extent, and always ^^^| 
satisfaction. It serves as an excellent substitut^^^J 
the Peruvian Bark; and is often admissible w^^^| 
the exhibition of the Cinchona would be dou^^^| 
practice. This superiority is probably owing, 3^^| 
great measure, to its greater diaphoretic tendenca^^H 

I have lately given the infusion of the flowers,T^^B 
the best effect, in the case of a man who had greaHf' ' 
impaired his constitution, by excessive potation of 
ardent spirits. He complained of debility of the sto- 
mach and bowels, accompanied with slow fever, and 
a dry, husky state of the skin. Those affections are 
now in a great measure removed, and his health in a 
fair way of being restored. He still continues the 
use of tlie infusion. 



But it is in diseases of the skin that the Eupatorium ' 
exerts its most remarkable influence. A number of 
cases have come to my knowledge, in which the use , 
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It has been attended with complete success. 
Among others, was the case of an old lady, of 78 
years, Mho had, for some length of time, been affected 
with a most violent itching, and a burning sensation, 
of the skin, attended with great redness, to such a 
degree, that it deprived her of her natural rest at night, 
and kept her constantly uneasy during the day. It 
extended over her arms and legs, and appeared on her 
neck and back, producing ihe most disagreeable sensa- 
tions. The violence of this disease occasionally abat- 
ed on the skin, and tlien she was affected with nausea 
and loss of appetite, which always continued until the 
heat and itching on tlie skin returned, when the si 
mach would he completely relieved. Thus the 
mach and skin antagonized each other, and clear! 
illustrated the p/inciple of deriving morbid action from 
one part, by exciting it in another. The old lady 
had been in this condition for some weeks, and, pre- 
viously to her application to me, had been bled, and 
had used a \'arie(y of liniments, but with no apparent 
benefit. When called in, I prescribed the powderi 
leaves of the Eupatorium, in doses of ten grains, tli 
times a-day, which had the efl'cct of entirely removing 
the disease, in the course of a few days. Upon its 
disappearance, the cuticle came off from those parts 
which had been most affected, and the skin resumi 
its natural, healthy colour. 

It is true, this medicine will sometimes fail in pra 
ducing the desired result, even when exhibited in tfaj 
most judicious manner; but, until ive shall arrive a 
a knowledge of JtifaUibks, tlie Lupatorium will 
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in my opinion, deserve a conspicuous station among 
the articles of the Materia Medica. 

I am, &c# 

Wi Darlington. 
Chester-County f Pennsylvania J ^ 
Dec. 5tb, 1805. 



NOTE. 



For an account of the medical properties of this 
species of Enpatorium, the reader is referred to the 
First and Second Parts (especially the latter) of the 
Editor's Collections for an Essay towards a Materia 
Mcdica of the United- States^ where the influence of 
this common plant in the cure of a peculiar heqietic 
aft'cction, called the '* Jamcs-Rivcr Ring- Worm," is 
particularly noliccd. Since the publication of the 
work referred to, the Editor has received much addi- 
tional information conccrninej the efficacy of the plant 
ill this disease, \\ hich was formerly extremely com- 
mon in some parts of Virginia, especially, it is said, 
on the upper streams of James-River. 



III. Case of Epilepsy y successfully treated by the Nitrate 
of Silver. In a letter to the Editor, y/ow P. K, 
Rogers, M, i-)., of rbiUulelpbia. 

l)b: AR Sir, 

I DERIVED, from sources of which I need 
not remind you (your lectures and hospital practice). 
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a favourable opinion of the Nitrate of Silver, as a re- 
medy in epilepsy. I have, accordingly, had recourse 
to that powerful article, in the few cases of this dis- 
ease that have come under my management. 

I take the liberty of stating to you the particulars 
of one case, which goes some way to prove the effi- 
cacy of the nitrate* of silver in epilepsy* 

On the first of February, 1804, N J , 



the person to whom I allude, was seized with a fit of 
this disease. He is about thirty years of age, and 
follows the occupation of a plasterer. He is of a 
light and active habit. He supposes his memory is a 
little impaired : his friends think the activity of his 
mind is somewhat blunted. He had, for some years, 
been subject to violent attacks of epilepsy. There 
generally was, at first, an interval of four or five 
months between the paroxysms ; but, afterwards, his 
disease recurred more frequently ; so that, during the 
last year, he had seven attacks, which were very vio- 
lent, and apparently dangerous. 

In these attacks, an hourly reiteration of convul- 
sions, alternating with coma, with, now and then, an 
imperfect exercise of his senses, commonly continued 
for two or three days. He suffered most from his 
disease in the winter season. 

This morning (the day above-mentioned) he went 
out fasting, and laboured about an hour in removing 
snow from a path. Upon feeling a degree of faintness 
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and vertigo, which he had always observed t 
precursors of an attack, lie became alarmed, an 
teitcd to his house. About eight o'clock, 
seized with a violent fit. I saw him at nine, 
informed, that the gentleman who visited him ( 
mcr occasions employed bleeding and emetics, (3 
the attack, xvitliout any manifest advant^e. 

Thcon', cither true or false, led me to adopt 
Ululating plan. About Jialf a drachm of the Bali 
Peru*, and twenty drops of laudanum, were 
into a little warm cofiee, and immediately i 
ttred, without the addition of sugar or mucilai 
return of the convulsions took place, about two mi* 
jiutcs after he had swallowed the medicine. The 
balsam was repeated, in tlic same dose, without the 
laudanum, as soon as the convulsions and succeeding 
coma permitted. A warm regimen was directed. 
The reiteration of the fits was slopped. I will not 
assert, that the medicine just mentioned was the reed 
cause of the patient's speedy relief; but it seemed to 
be the cause of that relief. 

Such were Uic eircumstimces of this ease of epi- 
lepsy, before the Nitrate of Silver was employed, as a 
preventive of the paroxysms. The patient had hither- 
to employed no metallic tonic for this purpose ; but 
lie had tried opium, assaftttida, valerian, without 
(fleet. 



• Tliis particular stimulant I recollected to have been 
ed bf Dr. Kir!;laiid. Medical Sui^cry. 



jcen emploj- 
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On the third of February, 1804, he commenced the 
use of the nitrate of silver, combined with opium. 
The medicine was exhibited in the form of pills, each 
of which contained one-fourth of a grain of the metal- 
lic preparation, and half a grain of opium. Half a 
grain, at first, and, afterwards, a grain of the nitrate 
of silver, was taken daily. He continued this medi- 
cine for six weeks, and, since he entered upon the 
use of it, he has had no return of his disease. It is 
now twenty-two months since his last paroxysm took 
place, unless he may have had one within the last 
month. It is hoped, therefore, that the medicipe has, 
in this instance, effected a cure. 

In two other instances, I have reason to believe, 
the same happy result would have taken place, had 
the use of the nitrate of silver been continued. But 

one of these persons (Mrs. A ) retired into 

the country, while under the use of the medicine; 
which, however, appeared to have done some good 
before she departed. The other laid it aside on the 
fifth day, because an increased dose, combined with 
a very small proportion of opium, produced much 
pain and uneasiness at stomach. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

P. K. Rogers. 
Philadelphia^ Jan. 2d, 
1806. 
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IV. Sketch of the Medical Topography of Onondaga^ in 
the State of Ne'iyy-Tork. In a letter from Dr. Gor- 
don Needham to Dr. David Hosack, and. by 
him commimicated to /Z?^ Editor, through the hands 
of Dr. William Currie. 

IN answer to your letter of the 16th of Sep. 
tcmbcr, I make the following observations. 

As to the situation of this country (viz. the western 
Y'Wt of the State of New- York), it is, generally, level, 
:ind almost all the large Lakes have, on some part of 
them, extensive marshes. The smaller ponds have 
tlieir shores surrounded with swamps and woods. 
This town of Onondaga has been thought to be one 
of the most unhealthy in all the western country. It 
c.(Mitc;i!is the celebrated Saline-Springs, which are situ- 
:Lti:(l on the shore of the Onondaga-Lake, surrounded 
iA- a marsh, that extends for several miles. The in- 
hahitants arc numerous about this lake, .and arc very 
u! jcct to a Bilious Remitting or mixed Fever. 



b. 



They arc liable to tliis fever at any season of the 
yc.:ir, hut it prevails most in the spring and the au- 
tumn. In the latter season, it is most prevalent from 
the lin,t of August to the first of October. At this 
time, these marshes are dry in some places, while 
others arc co\ ered with water, filled w ilh rotten moss 
and dead slicil-fish. These putrid animal and vege- 
table substances fill the w hole atmosphere with per- 
nicious effluvia, to which we ascribe the fevers. 
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Persons attacked with the fever complain of the 
following symptoms : lassitude, a frequent iucllnation 
to yawn, an irregular sensation of cold, approaching 
to chilliness ; a confusion in the head, delirium, vio- 
lent pain in the head, redness of the eyes, heat and 
redness all over the sui'face ; a quick and full pulse; 
nausea, vomiting and purging of bile, obstructed per- 
spiration, high-coloured urine, voided in small quan< 
tiiy, and that attended whh great pain in the region 
the kidneys, &.c. 



;r- 

^ 



The tongue, from the beginning, is covered with a 
mucus, which turns yellow and dark-coloured at the 
root, as the fever advances. The patients also com. 
plain of a soreness of the flesh, aching of the bones, 
&c. 



The remedies which have been found most suc- 
cessful are the following, viz. : frequent bleedingSj 
from one to four limes; then antimonial emetics are 
essentially necessary. These remove the bile from 
the stomach ; ihey promote perspiration, and open the 
bowels : important effects in the cure of these fevers. 
The bowels are then to be kept open with small dosea 
of salts, castor-oil, clysters of milk and water, so as 
to work the bile from the bowels, as fast as it accu- 
mulates from the biliary ducts, giving large and re- 
peated draughts of some weak, bland, diluting drinks, 
such as Sarsaparilla*, Spikenardf, Balm or Apple 
teas, Sec. 

" Aralia nudicBuHi, I suppose. This is a Tcry common plant 

in Kew-York, and other parts of the Unite d-Statc>. It is oftca 

SDPPL. c 
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During the paroxysm of the fever, I give sitE^H 
doses of nitre and tartar combined ; say eight graii^H 
of the former, and one of the latter, for an adult, eve^| 
one, two, or three hours, as the case may requw^l 
During the intermissions of the fever, I give wine ai^^| 
water, wine-toast, chicken broth, &c. Witli th^| 
treatment, we often oblain a solution of the fever by tlifl 
fifth day, or, at most, the ninth day of the compiaid^J 
If we fail to effect this purpose then, the disease ilH 
apt to assume the type of a nervous or putrid fever, ai^l 
carries off the patient, sometimes, between the fotnfl 
teenth and eighteenth day. These putrid and nervai^| 
symptoms never take place in patients who have bee^| 
sufficiently bled and purged in the first stages of thH 
fever. fl 

There appear to be such a heat and irritation throu^H 
the whole course of the fever, that I have not usi^| 
one pound of Peruvian Bark in my attendance updH 
more than one hundred patients, this present seaso^H 
Bark, calomel, and jalap, the medicines which wc^| 
once altogether relied upon, are now ver}' little use^| 
in the bilious fever of this country. The means thafl 
ore employed are simple, but the practice is successful^ 
Onondaga, October 16lh, ' 

1803. 

used as a substitute for the Sarsaparilla (Smil^x Suraaparilla] of 
the shopa. Oftlie comparaiive useful powers of the two plants,! 
am unable lo say any thing certain. Editob. 

t No doubt, Aralia racemosa. This, also, is a very common 
plant in the United-States, growing chiefly in the hilJy countries, 
and io very rich soil. Editor. 



On the Bilious Remitting Fener, is'c. IE 

V. Fads and Observatians relative to the Jiilioiis Re- 
mitring Fever of Loudon-Couniy, in V^irgima, Coi 
municated to the Editor by Dr. Taomas SmitI 



1 



Dear Sib, 

HAVING observed, with much reg^t, the ill 
effects of Venesection in the treatment of our epidemic 
(the Bilious Remitting Fever), and having kept a just 
register of all the cases of tliis disease that have come 
under my notice, from the first of March last to this 
date, I t)eg leave to submit to your examination the re- 
sult of my observations. 



I have liad HO cases. But, including relapses, after 
apparently complete recover)', I have had 380 cases. Of 
nil this number, only five cases have had a fatal termina. 
tion. These were. 



s^l 



1. A negro boy, who lived in a close hut, with 
other persons, that laboured under the disease, at the 
same time. He was attended by Dr. H., and myself. 

2. Miss A. B., who lost about twenty ounces of blood 
from her uterus before I saw her, which was on the 
14th day of her disease, and three days before h(^ 
death. fl 

S. Mr. M. A., who received a wound In the cranium, 
%vhen he was a cliild, whicli accident had subjected 
him to a temporary delirium, upon a small degree of 
exercise, ever since that period. I ivas absent during 



I 
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the three last days of his Illness, and, consequently^ 
could not pay the necessary attention to him. 

4 and 5. Mrs. E. W. and her child. This lady 1 
been bled by her friends, before I saw Iter, on theJ 
supposition that she had the pleurisy ; and during thol 
four last days of her Illness, she was, at my rcquestjw^ 

attended by another physician.-* The child's rec( 

very being despaired of by the nurse, before 1 
it, very Hide medicine was exhibited to it. 

In all the cases which I have mentioned, I only t 
one : a few had undergone the operation before I saw 
them, and this had greatly tended to protract the cured 
One case, in particular, I shall recite, as the symptom 
that occurred seemed to indicate copious bleeding. 

J. M., aged 20, of a robust and corpvilent habit < 
body, was attacked with the bilious remitting fc^-er, 
the 29th of Octobc. After three paroxysms (the r 
missions being pretty considerable, and accompanied \ 
a moderate dcgrte of perspiration), his friends thougi 
proper to bleed hlni. An almost perfect paralysis ( 
every extremity very shordy ensued, wluch lasted na 
two days. The remissions became inconsiderable, 
without tlie least moisture on the skin, and there ^ 
frequent delirium. His mouth was very foul, and 1 
tongue black. 

In this case, the mast powerful sudorifics, pediluviui 
Bcc, were tried, to no purpose. A free use of mercui 
and blisters %vas then resorted to ; and, after a long a 
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tedious illness, he recovered ; but I am well satisfied, 
that he might have been restored to health in a few days, 
if be had not been bled. 



As indirect debility of the exhalent vessels is evidentlj 
the cause of sweat in fevers ; as this state of deliility is 
reproduced and augmented by every succee<liiig parox- 
ystn, and the vessels consequently made more lax ancl 
permeable to the perspirable matter, is it not manifest, 
that, If the system be much depleted before the eshalcnts 
are sufficiently debilitated (or compound debility pro- 
duced therein), we sliall ever find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to procore diat most salutary of all evacuations, 
« irec perspiration ? But whether or no theoretical dis- 
cussions will establish the fact, experience sufficiently 
proves it : for I ha'se very seldom been able to procun 
41 free perspiration y in any case, wbcn venesection ivi 
performed ear{y in the disease ; and, if this operation is' 
not proper then, surely it is not adviseable at all. 1 
have, when called in one dangerous case, when the pa- 
tient had been bled, repleted the system with nourish- 
ment, and thus procured perspiration after every other 
means had failed ; and my patient happily recovered, 
though her fever was, at tlie same time, very considera- 
ble. 



t must, therefore, beg leave to inform those pracdlB 
^ tioners wlio arc such zealous advocates for venesection 
in fevers, that the best and safest way to diminish reac- 
tion is to remove the cause, wluch is not excess of blood, 
■ hut febrile infection. Blood-letting can, in no way, ex- 
I tract the stimulus of inl'ection from the system, dian la 
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proportion to the blood drawn; while tlie remainii^ 
portion is left to be acted upon by the heterogeneous 
substance (or infection), until its vital principle is tie. 
stroyed, or a mortal wound is inflicted on some of the 
vital organs. 

In the preceding cases which proved fatal, three had 
lost blood before I saw them. If venesection was neces- 
sary in any case, it was in that of M. A., on account of 
the injury done to his skull. Twelve or fifteen cases 
were tliose of pregnant women, two of whom were deli- 
vered in the fever ; and the \vholc of this number reco- 
vered. To the trudi of the above account, die gentle- 
man whose name is hereto annexed, and who is my stu- 
dent, with myself, can certify. 

Thos. W. Smith*, 
Edwd. B. Gradt*'! 
Loudon-County^ Virginia, 
Dec. 20ib, 1805. 



VI. Facts, Observations, and Conjectures, relaiivi 
the Elephantine Bones (of different species), tbat\ 
found in various parts of North- America. In c 
ter from the Editor to Mr. G. Cuvizr, of Ptn 



Dear Sir, 

I KNOW that every new discovery in Natu 
History will gi\'c you pleasure. But I am persuaded, that 
your pleasure is always peculiarly great, when such dis- 
coveries tend to throw any light upon the curious sub- 
ject of extinct species of animals : a subject to which 
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you have devoted so much, and such successful, attepf 
|tion. 

Widiout further delay, I hasten to inform you of 
recent discovery relative to the Mammoth*, or Amei 
■•can Elephant. If the facts be as I slate them, I thinl 
^OU will not hesitate to consider the discovery one oTJ 
the most interesting that has been made for a long time. 
t may add, that such a discoverj' was hardly to be ex- 
lected, by the most sanguine or enthusiastic zoologist. 



Very lately. In digging a \vell, near a salt-lick, in tl 

fcounty of Wythe, in Virginia, after penetrating aboi 
five feet and a half below the surface of tlie soil, th< 
workmen struck upon the stomach of one of those huj 
animals, best known, in the United- States, by the name 
of the Mammoth. The contents of die \iscus ^^■e^e 
carefully examined, and were found to be " in a state 
iof perfect preservation," They consisted of half-masti- 

Icated reeds (a species of Arundo, or Arundinaria, still 
'common in Virginia, and other parts of the United- 

KStates), of twigs of trees, and of grass, or leaves. — 
' Tliere could (says my informant) be no deception 

I&e subject. The substances were designated by ob' 
lOus characters, which could not be mistaken, and 

iwhich every one could judge : besides, the bones of the" 

• In compliance with the usage of my countrymen, I call t, 
animal Mammoth, or Mammouth, tliougli I well ktiow, that tl 
appellation is move properly bestowed upon another species i 
Elephant, the remains of which are very numerous in ^ 
of Asia : ihe Elephas primigenius of my excellent friend ProAsi 
sor Illuiuenbach, and your Elephas Mammonteus. 
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animal lay around, and added a silent, but sure, confil 
niLition." 

All tlie vestiges, Mhich I have mentioned, were in- 
cumbent upon a stratum of limestone. From the num- 
ber of bones already discovered, liopes are entertained, 
that a complete skeleton of this enormous animal, once 
50 common in many parts of the New- World, niay be 
formed. 

The information, which I have communicated to you, 
I have just received from one of my correspondents in 
Virginia, Bishop Madison, the President of the College 
of William and Mary, in that slate. The Bishop is a 
man of considerable attainments in science, and has long 
enjoyed tlie reputation of being one of the most amiable 
and respectable characters in our countrj-. Mr. Madi* 
son's letter is dated (Williamsbui^) October 6th ; so 
that, you see, I have not, in this instance at least, lost 
much time in letting you know wliat we are doing, in 
the United- States, for your favourite study. 

It may lie proper to inform yon, that the county of 
Wyihe, in which the exuviae were discovered, is one of 
the trans-alpine counties of the state : Uiat is, it is situ- 
ated to the west of the great ranges of mountains known, 
in our country, by the names of the Blue-Ridge for 
Soulh.Mountain*); the North- Mountain ; and the Al- 
Icghancj-. Mountain ; and the spot may be about 200, 

* Snmclimes called tli« Blue-Mountain. This great chain has 
been conroundedi \>J ProfesBor Flayfuir, and other learned natu- 
ralists, with ilie All eghancy ■Mountain. 
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Of 230, miles from the nearest part of the Atlantic- 
Ocean. This county borders on that of Greeiibrvar, in 
which tlie bones of the Mt-galonyx, iis Mr. Jefferson has 
denominated it, were discovered. I will only further 
add, that, in the view of the naturalist, this is one of the 
most interesting portions of Virginia, and, perhaps, of 
North-America. Tlie floor of the countr)' is limestone 
(different varieties of psadurium), rich in the impressions 
of numerous sjiecies of sea tesiacea, and other marine 
animals : the caverns Libound in nitre, and. in sulphates 
of soda and magnesia ; «'hile springs of vaiious gaseous 
and mineral impregnation.^, and of different tempera- 
tures, present themselves almost every where, 
nothing of the manganese, and \'arious other mi 
bodies, which have lately been detected*. 



npera- 
letallld^H 



I shall not take up any of your time in endeavouring 
to prove, that the so/i parts of animal bodies, such as 
ihe skin, the muscles, the stomach, &c., may be prcserv- 
ed, in a state of considerable perfection, for a great length 
of time. You, Sir, are well acquainted widi the various 
{acts, relative to this subject, that have been published 
by Dr. Pallas, and some other eminent naturalists. I 
will, however, take the liberty of referring you to the 
first part of my Medical and Physical Journal, pages 
154 — 159, for a verj' interesting notice conceniing die 
discovery of five skeletons of Mammoths, near the river 
Ohio. From this account, it woidd seem pretty 



• In Ihc same tract of country, large quantities 
barylcs have been found. 
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tsm, that so late as 1762, which was, in all probabilitj 
several centuries after the extinction of" the species i 
America, the proboscis (trompe) of one of the anim 
ivas preserved : for the Indians, in their account of tl 
discovery, said, tliat the Iiead of one of the Mammotq 
was famished " with a long nose, and the mouth onti 
under side." This long nose, I have no doubt, was ti 
proboscis. Since the publication of the notice, to ^vh 
I have referred you, I Iiave observed, in Kalm's Trav^ 
p circumstance which deserves to be repeated ha 
Speaking of an enormous skeleton, supposed to be t 
of an Elephant, Mliich n^as found by the Indians kil 
swamp, " in that part of Candida x\ here the Illinois Km 
the honest Swedish traveller sa)'s, tliat he was infor 
by an officer, who, had seen the remains, " diat the figi 
of the xvhole snout was still clearly visible, though | 
was no^v half mouldered*." The snout, as it is I 
called, seems to refer to the proboscis, or irorapc. 
deed, the Swedish word " snabelen" in the origid 
leaves us in little doubt on the subject, 

I have no reason to believe, tliat the skeleton, of whifl 
Kahn speaks, was one of those of which mention-n 
made in my Journal. The contrary" Is more probal 
Be this as it may, it would appear, from the double t 
ttmony which I have collected on the subject, tliat i 
only the bones, but even the long nose, or proboscis^H 
the American elepliant, has been preserved, and seen, I 
s«ne of the marshes of the countrj'. 

• En Rcsa til Norra America, Etc., af Pehr Kalm. Tom. I 
p. S4t. See, also, the l^nglUh transition, by Dr. J. R. For* 
VoU 111. p. 11 and 13. London; l"'l. 
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: salt-licks, or marshes, in which so many of the 
bones of the Mammoth have been found, seem very well 
adapted for tlie preservation of both tlic hard and soft 
parts of animal bodies. Some of these licks are muria- 
tic marshes, or marshes impregnated widi muriate of so- 
da, and even at this day abound in Salicomia, Giaiix, 
Triglochin, and other plants, which are rarely found at 
any great distance from such saline soils, which in Ame- 
rica, as in other countries, doubtless, owe their origin to 
the sea. Other North- American salt-licks seem more 
impregnated widi sulphate of magnesia, or epsoin, than 
with muriatic, salt ; while others of tliem, again, arc very 
sensibly impregnated with sulphate of alumine, or with 
sulphate of iron. Lastly, some of the licks seem 
to be verj- little different from your sphagnum moras- 
ses in Europe, in some of whicli, it is well kno\ni to 
you, that the bones of a species of Cervus (allied to the 
Alces), and those of other animals, have been preserved, 
for a very great length of time. (See Note 1, at the end 
of this article). You will observe, Sir, that the Wythe 
exuviae, recently discovered, were found " near a salt- 
lick ;" and it is probable, that when we shall receive a 
more circumstantial account of the discovcrj-, it will 
clearly appear, that the stomach, bones, Stc, were ex- 
posed to the influence of the saline impregnation ; and 
that it is to this that we are, in a consider^le degree, 
indebted for their preservation : a preservation so preci- 
ous to tlie lovers of Natural History. 



We shall never, perhaps, be certain at wliat period tjic 
species of the Mammoth ceased to exist in America. 
We may, however, I think, confidently assert, tliat se- 
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vered them in a much smaller number of places. J 
must not be concealed, however, that Mr. Peale'3 1 
skeletons were foimd in the latter tract "of country ; i 
some of the bones of a Mammoth have been discovered 
in die slate of New-Jersey, at the distance of a few miles 
from Philadelphia. 

It is, perhaps, worth observing, in this place, that ti 
diflerent kinds of licks, especially the muriatic mai 
and transparent springs of water impregnated with 
riate of soda, are much more commonly met with L 
western than in the eastern parts of North-Americi 
do not mention this as a decided confirmation of n 
sition, that the Mammoth was more common i 
trans-alpine, than in the Atlantic, or submaritime, l 
of the continem : for it is, certainly, possible, 1 
may have discovered more of this elephant's c 
the western than in die eastern countries chiefly \ 
they were more likely to be preserved (owing t 
greater number of marshes) in the former thaii in tl 
ter countries. But I cannot help suspecting, that the 
Mammoth, like the bison, the elk, and the other animals 
formerly enumerated, resorted to the ticks, for the piu 
pose of drinking the saline water, and of eating I 
earth impregnated with it. 



If future and more extensive researches should t 
clearly establish my position, relative to the difilisioi 
the Mammoth across the continent of North-Aniei 
it will be somewhat remarkable, riiat the bones ( 
animal liave so seldom been seen in tlie eastern parts ^ 
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' Asln, from whence I have no doubt, that many of t 
animals of America luve been derived. 



I am far, however, from supposing, that Asia has been 
' the parental country of all the animals that have been 
found in the two continents and islands of the New- 
World*. But I have observed, and it is a circumstance 
f much in favour of the Iiypothesis i\'hich considers Asia 
f as tlic fountain from whence have proceeded many of 
r the American animals, that where the same species of 
I quadruped is common to diese two portions of the eartli, 
^they we generally more common in the western tlian in 
I the eastern districts of America. This rule is, perhaps, 
' liable to some exceptions: but this is chiefly the case 
when the quadruped is found in Europe, as ivell as in 
Asia and America. Thus, I cannot assert, that the 
Beaver (Castor Fiber) is more common in the western 
than it is in the eastern parts of Nortli- America. But, 
' then, the Beaver, it will be recollected, is one of those 
' quadrupeds which are common to Asia, to Europe, and 
to America. 



Does not this fortunate Virginia discovery giveuspret^ 
good reason to believe, that at some fiiture, and perhaps 
not distant, period, the labours of workmen, intent upon 
! very dififerent objects, will exhibit to us the Mammoth 
I in a state not less perfect than diat in which Pallas had 
an opportunity of contemplating tlie Rhinoceros, near 
the banks of the river WlUioni, in the north of Asia? 
Let us cease, then, to deplore the inherent imperfections 






• See my New Views of the Origin of the Tribes and Nalii 
" of America. Preliminary Discourse, pages ci, cii] ciii< 
snPPL. B 
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of zoological science on the score of lost specie^. 
Doubtless, many species of animals have ceased to exist. 
But of not a few of these we shall be able to ascertain 
ihe precise forms and characters (and even the niores, or 
manners) ; and thus, Sir, to assign to each its proper 
place, in that more finished vie%v of the animal creation, 
for which your laborious researches, the researches of 
many of your countrymen, and of the learned in € 
parts of the world, are rapidly prepiwing us. 

I fear I have fatigued you. But read on, to be | 
sured of the high esteem with which I am, 
Dear Sir, 

Your friend, &c. 
Benjamin Smith Barton. 
Philadelphia, October Uth, 
1805. 



NOTES ON THE PRBCEDINC PAPEB. 



Nate 1. Page 27. The licks, of which I have 
given some account, are resorted to by various spe- 
cies of animals, particularly Deer (Cervus virginia- 
nus), the American Elk (my Cervus Wapiti), and the 
Bison, or Bos americanus of Gmelin. It is a fact, 
not generally known, that the animals which I have 
mentioned not only lick the soil, and drink the water 
of these salines, but even cbeio and sivallem the ground, 
in large quantities. Hence, our Indians designate 
some of the licks by a name which may be translated 
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the chewing i>lace." Besides the animals already 

mentioned, horses are observed lo be very fond of 
drinking the water of some of the licks. But, whichi 
is more remarkable, they are frequented by vast nui 
bers of Wild Pigeons (Columba migratoria), and by 
species of Psittacus. Some species of Crotalus, or 
Rattle-Snake, are also often observed about these 
places : but whether these reptiles drink the saline 
water, I cannot assert. -So far as I liave yet learn- 
ed, it is the herbivorous mammalia only tliat resort to 
the licks, for the purpose of drinking the water, and 
of licking and eating the earth. This circumstance 
ought not to have been overlooked, in the view" of the 
question, whether the American Mammoth was an 
herbivorous or a carnivorous animal. By myself, in- 
deed, it was not overlooked. 



of 
ich^J 

or I 



Note 2. Page 28. One David Ingram, an Eng- 
lishman, assures us, that he saw Elephants in Ame- 
rica ; and we might, perhaps, repose some degree of 
confidence in his assertion, if he did not tell us, tliat 
he likewise saw wild animals, twice ihc size of our 
horses, farmed like a grey-hound in their hinder 
parts : anoUier quadruped, larger than the bear, with- 
out head or neck, having its eyes and mouth in its 
breast; and, lastly, the Devil, somelimes in the 
likeness of a dog, at other times in that of a calf! 



% 
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VIL Account of the Cervus Wapiti j or Southern Elk 

of North' America^ 

THE following account of the Elk is extract- 
ed from the Editor's Fragments of the Natural His^ 
tory of Pennsyhania^ Part Second, not yet published, 

Cervus Major Americanus, or Stag of America. Ca- 
tesby, Natural History of Carolina, &c.*, at the 
end of vol. ii. p. 28* 

The Elk. Lawson's New Voyage, &c., p. 12S. 

Alces Americanus cornibus teretibus, or Rounds 
horned Elk. Jefferson's Notes, &c., p. 96. Note. 

The Elk. Carver's Travels, &c., p. 417, 418. 

The American Elk. Bewick's General History of 
Quadrupeds, p. 112, llSf, with a good figure. 

The Elk. See E. H. Smith, in the Medical Reposi- 
tory. Vol. ii. No. 11., with a plate, representing 
three of the animals. 

Greater Stag. Pennant, MS. (See Note 1, at the 
end of this article.) 

* Edition of 1771. 

t Newcastle upon Tync: 1792, 
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'Z^ri de Canada I Memoires pour servir a L'Histoire 
Naturelle des Animaux. Second. Part., p. 231, 
&.C., pi. 46. 

The Alcos of Ncw-Mcxico ? Clavigero's History i 
Mexico. Vol. ii. p. 287. 

I proceed to give some account of a species of deer;-' 
which has been most strangely overlooked by the 
greater number of the systematic writers on zoology. 
L Indeed, I cannot find that it is distinctly mentioned 
Lby any of them. This animal is generally known in 
Pennsylvania, and in other parts of the United- Slates, 
by the name of the Elk. Our hunters, and my coun- 
ymen in general, restrict this name exclusively to 
the species of which I am treating, and never, that I 
^have heard, apply it to the Moose. As the moose, 
[-however, is well known, in Europe, by the name of 
■Elk, it has been Imagined, by some eminent zoolo- 
jists*, that the animal which is called Elk in Ame- 
jtica, is specifically the same as the Elk of Europe. 
IThis similarity of name has, I believe, been the prin- 
cipal cause of that confusion, which is so conspicuous 
Bn the accounts which writers have given of the moose, 
rhey have confounded the last-mentioned animal and 
.the American Elk with each other, and have so blend- 
r.ed the natural history of the one with the other, that 
Kit is somewhat difficult to remove the confusion. 
ft(Sce Nole 1.) I shall show, however, that they are 
Itwo species very distinct from each other. 



* Zimmerman, Gmelin, See. 
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The £llk differs in several very essential circ5^^| 
stances from the moose. I shall here mention a i^^| 
of the principal of these circumstances, in connect^^| 
Avith each other. Others may readily be coUed^^f 
firom the follomng account of the animal. The mo^^H 
is the largest animal of the two. (See Note 2.) 4^H 
proportion to his height, he is much shorter thanf^H 
Elk. His general colour is darker than that of W^^ 
Elk. The horns of the raoose are palmatcd, and des- 
titute of brow-antlers; whereas those of the Elk are 
rounded, more like the horns of the common deer, 
and furnished with brow-antlers. The most essential 
or speciCc difference, however, between the two ani- 
mals, consists in the form of the horns ; yet, if 1 do 
not mistake, there is a variety of the Elk with horns 
inclining more to the palmated shape than those of the 
Elk which I am describing. 

Tlie American Elk is a beautiful and stately ani- 
mal. In his general aspect he is much more nearly 
alliedlo the stag (Cervus Elaphus), and to the common 
deer of the United-Stules (Cervus Virginianus), than 
the moose is. The form of the head is extremely 
dcgant, tapering to a narrow point. The ears are 
large. The eyes are very large and black. The neck 
is moderately large and slender. That of the male is 
fttriiished with a short nuine, which, however, is larg- 
cr in the winter than at other times of the year. The 
male is also supplied with a beard under his throat 
(cartmcula gutturalisj, and upon his breast. The 
tail is very short. The general colour of the body, 
both in the male and female, is nearly the same. In 
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' the autumn, it is of a blueish grey-colour : in tW 
winter, of a darker grey, which continues until the 
spring, when it changes to a reddish colour, or bright 
brown. This last colour it keeps during the summer 
season. The rump is of a pale yellowish white or 
clay-colour. This colour, which extends around the 
tail on all sides, for about six or seven inches, is, 
believe, a constant mark ; and, as it is not exclusively 
confined to either sex, may afford a good specific di^, 
tinction ill the description of the animal. 



4 



The female Elk, as well as the female moose, is en- 
tirely destitute of horns. The horns of the male arc 
.very large, being often at least five feet in height. I 
have heard of a pair which measured above six feet in 
height. They served the purpose of an arch, or gate- 
\vny, to a gentleman's country-seat. I have already 
said, that the Elk's horns are not palmated like those 
of the moose, but that ihey are rounded. They con- 
sist of three principal divisions, viz., 1. the brow- 
antlers, which are called, by some of our Iiunters, 
*' the altars;" 2. the two middle' prongs, sometimes 
called the " fighting horns ;" and 3. the horns, pro- 
perly so called. Carver has remarked, that the Elk's 
horns have " all their teeth or branches on the outer 
;edge*." It is, I believe, strictly true, that none of 
the prongs, or subdivisions of the horns, are on the- 
inner edge. They are all either exterior, anterior, or 
; posteriori. This arrangement furnishes a striking dif- 

• Travels, fac. p. 418. 

t " When the anima! enters his third year, a single prong or 
point comes out on tlie iiisJde of the liji horn ; thr next ycas^ n 
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ference between the Elk and the common American 
deer. 

The Elk sheds his horns annually. This, in Penn- 
sylvania, is done towards the end of February, or the 
beginning of March*. By the end of April, the new 
horns are often a foot long. In June, they are still 
very tender, and, by the beginning of August, they 
have come to their full size. When the horns arc 
young, they are covered with a fine hair, wliich gives 
them a velvet-like appearance : from which circum- 
stance, the hunters cull it the velvet-state. During 
the growth of the horns, this velvet or pile seems to 
excite an uneasy sensation in the animal, for he is of- 
ten observed to rub his horns against trees, &c., by 
which means he removes tlie velvet. 

The hunters assert, that, by castrating the Elk, 
they can " set," to use their own phrase, his horns; 
that is, if the horns be full grown, when tlie operation 
13 performed, they will not be shed ; and, if they are 
only young, they will be prevented from growing. If 
it be true, as is very generally' asserted, that the ope- 
ration of castration produces these effects in the com- 
mon deer, or Cervus Virgiiiianus, there can seem to 
be no cause of doubt concerning the effects of the c 
ration in the case of the Elk. 

similur point on the inside of the right horn : and so alternately." 
Dr. Smith, in the Mcdital Rrfionioty, p. 171. 1 rather doubt the 
accuracy of this statement. 

* Dr. Smith Wits iaformed, that tbu Elk drops his homa i 
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There is a curious structure in the head of the Elfc 
which deserves particular attention. Under the in- 
ner angle of each eye, there is an oblique slit or open- 
inff, which is, externally, about an inch in length. 
This opening is said to communicate widi the nostril. 
Our hunters assure us, that " the Elk possesses die 
power, by stricdy closing his nostrils, of forcing die 
air through these apertures, in such a manner as to 
make a noise svhich may be heard ata great distance." 
They say, they have *' seen the Avild animals do this 
frequently; and that the design of it is to alarm each 
other when they suspect any danger is near*." I 
cannot, from my own observation, ciUl in question the 
philosophy of the hunters on this subject. I must 
suppose, however, that the use of the fissures is more 
complex than is imagined ; and I rather doubt the 
explanation of the hunters. The structure wliich I 
have mentioned is not peculiar to the Elk. It has 
been observed in the fallow-deer, and in most of the 
species of the genus antilope. It seems, in these ani- 
mals, to serve the purposes of an auxiliary breathing 
apparatus, and of an organ of smelling. A species of 
antilope, examined by Mr. Pennant, seemed, in smell- 
ing, to use the slits beneath its eyes as much as it 
used the nostrils themselves. In order to throw far- 
ther light upon the use of this slit, which in the anti 



• The above wonU, in invcrled commas, are Dr. Smith's, I 
are also the following i " Mr. Campbell, of Richinonil, Virginia, 
informed me, that in the skeleloii licad of an Elk, which he had 
Been, the opening under the eye communicating with the nofr- 
stril, was so large, that the thumb mit^hl tie easily intraduced |i 
to it." Medical Repositoryi p. 170. 
Bnppi.. r 
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lopes is called simis lacrymaHs*., it will be necessaryj 
among other circumstances, to examine, with atta 
lion, the comparative swiftness of those species i 
deer and antilopes, which are furnished with, or l 
destitute of, tliis structure. Should it be found ihi 
the more swift-running species are furnished with in 
the notion of its being an additional organ of breall 
ing would be rendered more probablct- I do not o 
fer this as a new explanation. There is a line in 
Oppian's fine work on hunting, which would seem to 
show, that this observing poet had suspected that thefji 
Eubocular sinusses of the deer were of use in res^ 
ration. 

T*T[^Ju|Ugi ^rKt Trlraftt mSti HajiMi. 

Quadrifidie nares, yuadru/iUccs ad rea/iiraltonem ce'aatc*. 

Oppianus De Venatiomr. 
Lib ii. 1. ISl. cum interpret. Conradi RittcrshUB^ 

On the outside of each of his hind legs, the Elk li 
a small vesicle, that contains a thin unctuous matte 
which some of our hunters call tlie " oil." The \ 
side they designate by the name of the *' oil-spring^ 
Of this oil and oil-spring, very extraordinary and iq 
probable stories are related. The male is said to opi 
the vesicle with his horns, as these begin to j 
The oil spreading over the young horns, is suppoi 

• And tinut *ubocularia. 

t Dr. Sparrman iriForms us, that the Antilope Oieas, or Ind] 
Antilope of Pennant, U destitute of tlii: dnim tacrymaks. This ■] 
cicB, 1 find, i» a slow runner. MoBt of the antilopes 
of great speed. 

1 Lugduni Batavorum: ISdr, 
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to contribute to their nourishment, and protection 
from injuries. It is said, that the female makes no 
use of the oil, unless when she is wounded. In this 
case, she " opens the bag with her tooih, and applies 
the oil, by means of her tongue, to the wound*." In 
the rutting seaion, the Elk, we are told, throws his 
urine upon tlie oil. bag, which, being thereby inflamed, 
emits a strong scent, that enables the sexes to disco- 
ver each other in the woods. There is some truth, 
mixed with a good deal of fable, in these several sto- 
ries. I am sorry that I am not able to separate, as I 
could wish, the true from the false. The last men- 
tioned circumstance, however, seems altogether 
worthy of belief. 



len- . 



I cannot speak confidently respecting the geogra- 
phical range of the Elk. As far as I have been able 
to collect any information on the subject, it appears 
to me, that this animal first makes its appearance, to- 
wards the northward, nearly in the same latitude in 
which the moose ceases to be commonf. I am told 
that the elk Inhabits the country between Lakes Mi- 
chigan and Huron, but that it is unknown in the 
neighbourhood of Lake-Superior, where the moose is 
common. I can trace our animal about as far north 
as latitude 44^, or 44° 30'. Beyond this, i have no 
certain information of its existence. But it is highly 

d 

■ See Dr. Smitli, in (he Medical RepositDry, p. 173. ^M 

t " I could never (says Mr. JcfferBon) leam that the round- 
horned Elk has been aeea further north than the Huilson's River/' 
Notes, &c. p. 95. 
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probable, that it does ascend to a more northei 
clime. Possibly, some of the deer which were sed 
by Mr. Hearne, in- his northern journey, were i 
Elk. Our information concerning the southern lima 
of the Elk is not much more correct. It was foi 
merly a very common animal jn Virginia, and is stti 
fount! in the wcsiern parts of that state*. It i 
common in the State of Kentucky, and in the bat 
parts of North- Carolina. It is also found in the Statj 
of Tennessee. I can trace it about as far south a 
the latitude of 33°, in the western parts of Florid 
and do not doubt that it descends slill lower dow 
Whether it extends westward to the Pacific-Ocean, i 
have not learned. The diB'usion of our quadrupedj 
from east to west, across the continent, is one of ttv 
^KsX desiderata in the zoology of North- America. 

The Elk feeds upon a great variety of vegelablcBj 
He eats grass, nettles, mosses, and the bark, leave* 
and buds of different trees and shrubs. In the win 
ler, when the'ground is covered with snow, he i 
observed to be particularly fond of the tender twwl 
of a tree, which is sometimes called Moose-wocM 
and Elk-wood, and Soft Maple. This is the Ao 
Pennsylvanicum, He is fond of the leaves of t 
Sambucus canadensis, or Canadian Elder. He eati 
acorns, and a plant called Trip-up, and Moose-wooc 
I presume he also cats the leaves, or other parts, i 
the Oil-nut : a singular shrub, which inhabits i 

• Ik-vcrlcy, JtiiTcrsoi), fee. 
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(untains of Pennsylvania, and other parts of the 
nitcd- States. Tins vegetable is called, in Pennsyl- 
;nia, Elk-nut*. I have not been able to tearn, whe- 
[ther, in his wild state, he eats, as the common deer 
les, the different kinds of Kalmia, or Laurel, and 
e Rhodotlendron. There can be little doubt, ho»v- 
tr, that he does. One, which I had an opportunity- 
seeing, in Philadelphia, seemed very fond of the 
Ives of the Kalmia latifolia, or Broad-leaved Laurel, 
itl those of the Rhododendron maximum, or Great 
'ennsylvania Mountain- Laurel. Some of the hunters 
Ly, lie can eat, with impunity, these poisonous 
plants, because he has no gall-bladder. This expla- 
itiation will not satisfy philosophers. (See Note 3.) \ 
'he same Elk (a female) greedily devoured die leaves * 
id small branches of the Weeping- Willow (Salix * 
ibylonica), tlie leaves of Lilac (Syringa vulgaris), 
id other plants. She refused the leaves of the Po- 
iophyllum peltalum, or May-Apple. She was fond 
rf oats, and, when young, as I was informed, showed 
m evident attachment to milk, and to sweet cider; 
would never, like too many of the hunters of Elk 
id other animals, drink cider-royal, or any thing 
lirituous. It is probable, however, that the Elk, as 
ill as the moosef, would, without much difficulty, 
; brought into the bad habit of drinking, and getting 
unk. The natural habits of many animals are 
Msily changed. In particular, it is remarkable ivith i 

* h is the Pynilaria pubenila orMichaux. 

t Sec Pennant's Arctic Zoology. \'ol. i. p. ~i. 
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what facility they are brought to eat and drink < 
articles, which, in their wild state, they coul 
have procured. 

The Elk, like the buffalo, the deer, and oth< 
mals, frequents the salines, or salt-licks, as they aiC 
called, for the purpose of licking the saline earth. I 
believe all ihese animals not only lick the saline mat- 
ter, but even eat the earth impregnated with it. With- 
in the memory of many persons now living, the droves 
of Elks which used to frequent the salines near the 
river Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania, were so great, 
tliat for live or six miles leading to the licks, the paths 
of these aiilmals were as large as many of the great 
public roads of our country. Eighty Elks have some- 
times been seen in one herd, upon their march to the 
salines. 

The rutting season of the Elk is in the months of 
August and September, at wWch time the horns of 
the male are in their greatest perfection. During this 
season he is very furious, and makes a disagreeable, 
and, to those not accustomed to it, a frightful noise, 
between the bray of the stallion and the bellow of the 
bull. At the commencement of the rutting season, 
he is very fat, but, when it is over, he is extremely 
lean. His penis is remarkably large, as is the va^na 
of the female. Towards the end of May, or the be- 
ginning of June, the female brings forth her young. 
She has sometimes two, but, more commonly, only 



^Kie*. The hunters call the young Elk, the 
as they call the mother, the " cow." 
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The Elk has a strong smell, insomuch that some 
■of the hunters pretend, that they know, from the smell, 
when ihey enter those districts of country which are 
Inhabited by this animal. The Indians say, this 
Ibdoriferous perspiration is offensive to the common 
leer, and that, therefore, the two animals are seldom 
numerous in the same neighbourhood. It is more 
■obabit, I think, that the Elk, by his superior force, 
iDmpels the deer to keep at a distance from him. 
Certain it is, that the two species show no peculiar 
lachment to each other. I believe it is true, as 
Lawson has asserted, that they never couple with 
I othert- 



The Elk IS a very timid and retiring animal. His 
ivouriie abodes are the thickest forests, and savannas 
bounding in grasses. In both these situations, he is 
Ren seen in company with the buftjlo, and sometimes 
rith the carrabou and moose. He seems to delight 
n the society of the first of these animals. He is fond 
pf wallowing in the mud, like the hog. He is an 
nimal of great fleetness. His gait is a trot, and when 

" Dr. Smiih was inrormed, that the Temale, " generally brings 
irlh twins ;" and that " it seldom happens but that one is male, 
ad the other female." Medical Repository, p. 1712. 

t A New Voyage, Sec, p. 133. Speaking of the elk, Lawsoft 
■■: " Some take him for ihc red deer of Ame 
; for, if brought and kept in company with one of that sort, 
\^ contrary acx, he will never couple." 
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pursued by the hunter, he has been known t 
the rate of sixteen or twenty miles an hour. His 
boofe being much%cloven, be makes a great clattering 
with them. 

If we may depend upon die fcports of our hunters, 
derived, it is probable, from the Indians, the Elk lives 
to the ^e of sixty orsevenQ^ years. I suspect, how< 
ever, that veiy little confidence should be placed in 
infonnatioa of this kind. The age of animals is one 
of the greatest desiderata in the science of zoology. 
I may add, that -tlie eervina seaectta*, or old age of 
iha stag, is an ancient &ble.t. - 

The Elk mig^t be rendered a very useful animal. 
When taken young, he is easily tamed, becoming an 
inoffensive and manageable creature. It is said, diese 
animals have been used in sleighs, like the rein-deer, 
in some parts of Upper-Canada. I cannot learn, that 
our Indians have ever domesticated any of them. 
There is, however, a circumstance mentioned by 
Adair, which would, at least, lead one to suppose that 
the Indians, in some parts of America, have actually 
seen the Elk in a domesticated state. Some of the 
southern tribes call this animal Hissooba, which sig- 
nifies " the horse that carries a burthen.'* This, as 
Adair observes, suggests the idea, *' that they fw- 

* Juvenal, Saiira xiv. I. 25 1 • 

t See C. PImii Secundi Naturalis Historix. Lib. viii, cap. xzxii. 
See also Oppian, Dc Venalu. Lib. ii. ]. 291, he 
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merty saw Elks cSirrj" burthens*." Perhaps, the In- 
dians may have seen the Elk employed, as a beast of 
burthen, by the Spaniards, to the west of the Missi- 
sippi. If the AIcos of New-Mexico be our Elk, as I 
suppose it is, this suspicion is rendered more proba- 
ble : for we arc told, that that animal has been trail 
to the chariot, instead of the horset> 



The flesh of the Elk is deemed good eating, Thft 
Indians, Mho are certainly great economists with re- 
gard to their food, eat the tender horns of this animal, 
as well as its fiesh. The horns are, no doubt, nutri- 
tious, as they are very gelatinous, and abound in blood. 
Some of the white people have long been accustomed 
to make an excellent glue from them, whilst in this 
tender state. 



aba - j 



:ms^^ 



The skin of the Elk, when dressed, makes dural 
waistcoats and breeches for labouring people, 



Superstition and quackery seem attached to savages, 
and to people in a rude state of society, in every part 
of the world. The Indians are of opinion, that the 
homy matter of one of the hind hoofs of an Elk, is a 
remedy against fits. I am not able to say, what is the 

• The History of ihe American Iniliana, &c. p. 1 13. London : 
1775. 

t " The alcos of New-Mexico [says Clavig^cro) are of the size 
of a tiorse. There was a gentleman in the city of Zacntecas. who 
made u^e of them for his chariot, instead of horses, acconti 
the teilimony of Betancourt." Clavigero's History of Mi 
Vol. ii. p. 28r. 
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precise mode of preparing this important anti-epik 
tic medicine. Mr. Pennant (after Charlevoix) ! 
the Indians use the hoof of the moose in the same d 
ease, and that they apply it to the heart of the patre 
" make him hold it in his left hand, and rub \ 
with it«." It is difficult, and, perhaps, would not be 
important, to discover the origin of these crude no- 
tions and wild practices. If it be true, that the Elk 
ever employs the oil of his hind legs as a remedy in 
any of his own diseases, it would not be unnatural to 
conjecture, that the savages have derived the first hint 
of the use of this animal's hoof in epilepsy from his 
singular practice of physicf. 

Some of the Indians are accustomed to hang aboj 
their necks, as tokens of the success they have I 
in hunting Elks, two particular teeth of every one j 
these animals they have killed. This practice alsOjj 
suppose, is the result of some superstitious opinio^ 
concerning our animal. 

The Indians, in many parts of North-America, a 
fond of naming their rivers, mountains, towns, &c., 
after the wild animals of the country. They have not 
forgotten the Elk. Thus, one of the towns of the 

■ Arctic Zocilogy. Vol. i. p. 33. 

t It is a very ancient DOtioD, thnt different parts of the 
such as tlic horns, the lungs, the blood, tic., are amidotca lo ; 

Lir diseases, as pains of the hcud, coughi spitting of blood, I 
&c> TheturioUB rctidvr may amuse himself by consulting, j 
this subject, the writings of the learnetl Roman naturalist, Pin 
XiUiinilia llisloriick Lib. xxviii. csp. xJv, xtI, sriii, !cc. 
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Dclawares is called Chitigledamoose, which signifii 
the *' Little Elk's Eyes." The river which we call 
Muskingum, the same Indians call Moosekin^um*, or 
•* Elk's Eyes," because they observed on this river 
(I suppose, at the time they took possession of it) a 
number of Elks staring. At some future period, 
when the whole of tlie great tract of country beyond 
the Aileghancy-mountains shall be inhabited by a ci- 
vUized and industrious people; when the banks of 
the Muskingum shall be decorated with towns and ci- 
ties ; and its waters covered with vessels transporting 
the productions of the upper country, through the 
Ohio and the Missisippi, to the West-Indies, and to 
Europe, and, perhaps, to India, it will be curious [and 
to the naturalist pleasing) to reflect, that this river re- 
ceived its name from an animal which, at the period I 
allude to, will hardly be found wild within the limits 
of the United- States. 



As the Elk has not, to my knowledge, been des 
cribcd by any systematic writer on zoology, I have 
assumed the liberty of giving it a specific name. I 
h^ve called it Wapiti, which is the name by which 
it is known among the Shawnees, or Shawnese-lndians. 
I should have preferred the specific name of Moose, or 
' Moos, by which this animal is more generally called 

by our Indians. But this name, by interfering with 

I the commonly received apppellalion of the Ccrvus Al 
ces, would only serve to introduce some confusion in. 
to the nomenclature of our quadrupeds, 
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' Perhaps, Moosekingiiinj. 



confusion in. 
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The Wunaumecb-Inillans call the Elk. Linimuu^^ 
and Moose, or Moos; the Monsees, Acb-tucb? 
Machians, Mootb? ihc Ch'ippewas, Mi-che-'oiey : the" 
Messisaugers, Moos: ihe Ottawas, Me-scbe-tue: the 
Miamis, Mon-so-a? the Shawnees, Wa-pi-li : the_ 
Nanticokes, Moos: the Mohawks, Soo-noo-oo-vjab-m 
the Oneidas, Cbo-'ivaub-h-iuau-na : the Oiiondagoi 
^scbuckdragok : the Tiiscaroras, Cho-viaubro-v^aul 
the Cayiigas, Skau-hets-ho'ivau: and the Wyandonj 
Tsun-danren-tab^ 



GREY MOOSE. 

Mr. Dudley, in his account of the American Mo< 
Deer, remarks, that there are two sorts of Moi 
*' the common light Grey Moose, by the Indians cd 
ed Wampoose," and " the large or Black Moos«J 
which is the Ctrvus Alecs. The former, he observei 
f.' are more like the ordiiiar}' deer, spring like thei 
and herd sometimes to tliirty in a company*." la 
somewhat at a loss to determine what animal I 
Grey Moose is. Mr. Pennant takes it for the sti 
or Cervus Elaphusf. I think it more probable, hot 
ever, ihat it is the American Elk, or Cervus Wapifl 
Mr. Catesby, indeed, expressly informs us, that 1 

* The Philosophical Transacuoas, abridged. Vol. vi. Put^ 
p. 16. 

t Arctic Zoology. Vol. i. p, 19. 
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TJlBt-raentioncd animal Is called the Grey Moose, in 
New-England*. Mr. Dale also is of opinion, diat 
the Grey Moose, mentioned by Mr. Dudley, is the 
aune as tlie Elk, or Cervus Wapidf. This point is 
pt completely ascertained. 1 cannot, therefore, at 
[resent, assert, with full confidence, that the Grey j 
Vioose is a native of Pennsylvania. 



MOTES OH THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

i^ots 1. Pages 36, 37. Mr. Pennant (Arctic Zo.\ 
hgy, vol. i, p. 19) says, " the Elk and the Moose arel 
K same species." My late amiable and ingenious! 
:icnd. Dr. Elihu H. Smith, has supposed this to be a1 
tistake. (^See Medical Repository, p. 169.) lapprc-.! 
end, however, Mr. Pennant to be perfecdy coiTcct in ' 
Is observation, at least If it be admitted (and this is ge- 
erolly admitted) that the moose of America is the same 
[limal as the Cervus Alces. Mr. Pennant, it is evident 
\ me, intended nothing more, by asserting the identity 
f the Elk and moose, tlian the establishing of the fact, 
lat the moose is the Cervus Alces, or Elk of Europe 
™d Asia. Of the American Elk (my Cenus Wapiti) 
e knew nothing wlien he published his Arctic Zoology, 
1 1792. Towards the close of that year, I transmitted 
> my ingenious friend a number of manuscript notices ■ 

" Natural History ef Curolina, Stc, at the end of vol. it. p. 28,.' 
t See Badilam's Memoirs of the Royal Society, Uq, Vo 
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IX. Notice of the Botany of the IVhite-Mounta'itis, i 
the State of Nev;- Hampshire. By ibe Editok. 

IN the first volume of tills journal, some men-. I 
'tion was mode of aii ascent of tlie Wliite- Mountains, ii^^ 

le state of New-Hampshire, by Mr. William D. Peck, 
and the Reverend Dr. Menassch Cutler. It is there ob- 
served, on the authority of the last.named gentlemen, 
that " a species of Erica, or Heatii, is said to be one of 
the plants which they found, in their botanical excursions, 
on the mountains. Should this prove to be the case, it 
will appear, that North- America is not, as has been sup- 
posed, wholly destitute of diis family of plants, both the 
species and individuals of which are so extensitcly dif- 
;d through the old world*." 



^■fiisei 



Since the publication of the above notice, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Cutler, in which he informs me, 
that Mr. Peclt has found the plant " (o be a species of 
the Andromedat." 



From Mr. Peck I have also received a letter, an ex- 
ract from whicli, as throwing some light upon the Alp- 
t Flora of our coimtry, I here insert. 



I have not had time to draw up any account of the 
umey to the White-Mountauis. Dr. Cuder and my- 
f collected a considerable number of plants, but 1 un- 



•Vol. i. Pari I. Papes 164, 165. 
I f Letter dated Hamilton, Massac husellB, July 6th, 1805. 
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fortunately lost half of mine, iii descending a { 
While we were labouring up the mountain, I twi< 
claimed, a Heath ! and was as often disappointed. The 
first shrub I took for one was Empetrum nigrum : the 
other I believed to be an Erica, till my arri\'al at home. 
It seems more allied to Andromeda ; its leaves are nearly 
of Uie size and figure of those of our Hemlock-Fir* 
****** 

" I found Azalea procuml^ens and Azalea Lappc 
and I am almost sure of Diapensia Lapponica. Dr. 
Cutier mentioned his having seen something which ap- 
peared like a Tulip, when he was on tiic mountains 
formerly. We had the good fortune to meet widi it, 
and it proved Bartsia pallida. We found Vaccinium 
osycoccos (not macrocarpon) ; some other species of 
Vaccinium ; a small shrub, in fruit, which seems a Kal- 
mia, and a few other plants. On the very summit, X 
coUtcted a Clerus formicarius, and one other species of 
the same genus. In the woods, at the foot of Uie moun- 
tain, some of our company collected a fine specimen of 
Micliaux's Streptopus, in fruit, but we could not save 
it*. Some of these plants have never before been col- 
lected, or in any other place, I believe, in the United- 
Slates, wliich indicates that the White- Mountains are 
the highest in the United-States." 

• All Michaux's species of Streptopus are natives of the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and oUier parts of the United- 
btates, where they were (if I do not mistake) first discovered by 
the younger Mr. Marshall, who named ihe genus Bartonia. 

LOITOB. 



Oil the Disease of Rust. 

"^Faets and Observal'tons concerning the Disease of 
i.Jliutt as it affects the /V&eat, and other Cerealia, 
I Jn a letter to the Esitob, /rom his brother, Mr, 
I RicHAKD Peters Baeton, of Frederick-County^ 
^ in Firginia. 



YOU are desirous, I find, to obtain information. 
relative to the Rust, and have proposed several queries 
in regard to Um disease, wliich I will answer, as far as 
am able. 

, The evil here was greater than was supposed, %vheii 
CHI left us. Many crops were nearly lost, and few es- 
Bped without material injury. 

The Information you received, that the Shanandoah 
ids are subject to rust, is correct. It is also true, that 
I the rivcr-hinds in Virginia are subject to the disease. 
I short, it is the evil of all our lands lying in loiv and 
oist situations, esjwcially such as lie contiguous to 
ramps and marshes. 

""This disease apjjears to me to be intimately connected 

1 an excess of moisture combined with immoderate 

I : for neither, without the agency of the other, will 

roduce it. A succession of r^ins, from tlic beginning 

jf June until harvest (the period when tlie rust generally^ 

revails), will not produce tlie disease, if the u^athcr be 

retty cool, and tJie air not stagnant. Lively currents 

fair accompanying rain, or immediately succeeding it, 

irill, I belief, al'tuays prevent rust. Neither will exces. 
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sive heat, if the air be dry, generate it. But shot 
much tain be followed by that state of air which wc c 
close, sultr)-, and damp, and whicli we End so remai 
oppressive to our feelings, the rust is almost certain I 
strike (as the fanners term it) the wheat. Nor is it ne- 
cessary that much rain should precede the disease : oa 
the contrarj', heavy fogs, or vltj- copious dews, accom- 
panied, or immediately succeeded (while the wheat is wet] 
by great heat and a c;iim state of the air, more ffcquenl 
generate rust than immoderate rains. 




Such a state of the air more commonly prevails t»i - 
the margins of rivers, marshes, swamps, mill-ponds, ' 
flat or bottom-lands, than elsewhere ; and it is lands tj 
situated that are most subject to the disease of rust. ^ 
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In the southern parts of Virginia, ivhere the heat is 
frequently very great, even as early as the middle and 
latter end of May, the rust sometimes destroys the 
wheat in the boot (as we term it) ; that is, before the 
heads have fully put out : but more frequently it occurs 
when the heads are completely formed, and in blossom, 
or in the milky state. On this side of the Ridge*", I 
Iiave never known it stj-ike the wheat earlier than the 
middle of June : more commonly from die 20th to the 
latter CTid of the month. In the latter case, injury 14 ,, 
not materially done, except to verj- late wlieat, or sud^^ 
as had not the grain completely formed. At this p 
if the rust be violent, we find [wrticular spots, in I 
best and most forward fields, injured. These spotsd 



> The BIiiu-Ridgc, or South -Mountain. 
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where the plants stand too Ihifl 



7 Rat and moist 

and scattering, and, in consequence of being thus thin, 

f have too much stalk and leaves ; or under the shades of 

^Ktrees, or round the margins of the field. 
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In all tliese cases, the plants will be greener, and ap. 
pear to possess a greater degree of succiilencv, than in 
Other pai'ts of the field. In short, everj- cause which 
retards the maturity of the grain, renders it more liable 
to rust. In this way, it is highly probable, that plas- 
tered wheat will sometimes sustain injury from that 

;use. Plaster, certainly, does render the jjlants moi 
vigorous and succulent, and thereby retains them longi 
in a green state. The revei'se is the case with common 
manures : for instance, dung. If paitial spots in a field 
be dunged, previous to seeding tlie land, tliose spots 
will come first to maturity, and rarely (if ever) will buch 
spots be rusted. I will venture to account for these 
different effects. Dung is applied m the fall, and, in 
consequence of that, produces a thick crop. This it 
[does two ways : first, by invij;oratin;j the plants, and 
lulliplying their bmnches; and, secondly, by prevent- 
ing the effects of severe frosts, which generally destroy, 
in the course of the ^vinter, a large proportion of 
plants; frequently one-half. Even dry straw, oV di 

;eds, or brush-wood, strewed upon the surface of the 
it, in the beginning of the winter, will preser\e it 

im the nijuries of frost. Plaster is generally applied 

the spring ; but even if the application were made ia 
le fall, I do not think (from some experiments which 
ha\e made), that it ivill guard the grain from tlie ef- 

;ts of frost, in any powerful degree. Perhaps, by in- 
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-ingontiii|; tfic i^ants, tbc roots may take a stronger hold 
in die sqU} and thereby bd enabled to resist the effects 
of fioBt, sranewfaat better than unplastered wheat. 



Jredmci-Comty, Jt^ust 28ib, 
1S05. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Mammaliology. 

1. IN a late number of the Journal^ it is ob- 
served, on the authority of Dr. Samuel Brown, " That 
there has recently been discovered, in one of the ni- 
trous caves'' of Kentucky, " the cranium of a large 
species of Sus, or Hog, in a state of excellent preser- 
vation*/' This cranium, having lately been trans- 
mitted to the American Philosophical Society, has 
been carefully examined by Professor Wistar, who 
has very satisfactorily shown, that it is the cranium 
of the Sus Tajacu, or Pecary. From this individual 
fact, it would not be safe to deduce any inference re- 
lative to the geographical range of the Pecary, in for- 
mer times : but many facts, which the Editor has 
collected, induce him tb believe, that this species of 

» VoLii. Part I. Page 158. 
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hog vi2lS once very common in the tract of country 
bet\veen the Missisippi and the Atlantic- Ocean. 



2. A very singular species of Mus, nearly allied to 
the Mus bursarius of Dr. Shaw, is very common in the 
sandy tracts of Georgia and Florida, where it is best 
known by the names of Salamander and Earth-Rat. 
The Editor, who has had an opportunity of examining 
a living specimen of this animal, has satisfied himself, 
that it is the Tucan of Hernandez ; and the Tuza or 
Tozan of Clavigero. It is pretty well described by 
the first of these writers, who seems to have studied, 
with some attention, its peculiar manners. It feeds 
on grain, roots, and other vegetable matters, and, it 
is believed, is one of the species lethargic^, or ani- 
' mals which pass a portion of the winter season in a 
torpid state. 



3. Another species of Mus, much larger than the 
Tuza, and like it furnished with capacious cheek- 
pouches, is a native of the country west of the Missi 
sippi, about latitude 58°. Of this species, hotvever, 
very little is yet known. 



4. A species of Mus, nearly allied to the Mus ar- 
valis, is very common in the vicing of Fhiladel|)hia, 
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where it proves very destructiye to the potatoes (So- 
lanum tiiberosum), and to many other useful vegeta- 
bles. It seems not to be described by any naturalist. 



.5. The Sores minutissimus of Zlmmermann lias 
been discovered in the rrdni-Missisippi part of the 
United- States, in the country that is watered by the 
Missouri. It is the smallest knoM'n species of the 
family of mammalia, and is one of those animals that 
are common to Asia and to America. The discovery 
of this little quadruped seems to furnish a new argu- 
ment in favour of the theory, that the continents of 
North-America and Asia were once united to each 
other : a theory that is supported by many very ii 
pressive facts. 



6. A nfw species of Sorex has been discovered in 
tlie vicinity of Philadelphia. It may be called the 
Black Shrew, and, like some of the other species of. 
tlie genus, emits an extremely fetid odour from 
bod)'. 



■iithology. 







^V 7. A species of Plotus, very nearly allied to the 
^1 Plotus melanogaster of Linnxus, is sometimes seen 
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as far north in the United -States as the latitude of 31 
This, it is probable, is the Snake-Bird of tlie peopl 
of Carolina and Georgia. 



8. It has lately been discovered, as the Editor is 
informed by one of his correspondents, that common 
charcoal, broken into small pieces, contributes much 
to the fattening of domestic poultry ; at the same time, 
that their flesh, by such food, is rendered whiter, an 

more sapid. Hogs, likewise, are fattened by t 

same vegetable substnnce; and a portion of this art 
cle, mixed with their ordinary food, is found to be * 
efficacious in preventing and curing a particular i 
dangerous disease, to which these useful quadrupei 
are, at certain times, liable. When labouring und 
this disease, which is perhaps a kind of Pica, the poi 
animals greedily devour not only pieces of dirt, of d 
ferent kinds, but even their own excrements. 



Amphibiology. 

9. The Laccria orbicularis of Linnreus is fouiii 
native within the limits of the United- States. It i 
pretty well figured by Hernandez, whose fidelity, 
many instances, cannot be too much praised. A li^ 
ing individual of this species of Lacerta has been i 
Ihe Editor's possession for some time. Like r 
Other species of the genus, it passes a portion of i 
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which I 



I state, ' 

thing. But even while awake, it is capable of sub- * 
sisting, for some months, without any oilier nutriment 
except what it receives from an atmosphere loaded 
with moisture.- — A full account of this curious animal 
, M'ill be published in the second part of the sixth vo- 
lume of the American Philosophical Transactions. It 
^o call it Lacerla Tttpajaxin. 



10. A living specimen of the Siren lacertina of Lin- 
laeus* has been in the possession of Mr. Peale, for se- 
■yeral months. It is two feet and a half in length, and 
is endowed with great strength. Its toes are not fur- 
nished with nails (ungues)^ as is asserted to be the 
case, in the descriptions of the animal published by 
Gmelin, Shaw, and other naturalists. They are per- 
ijifctly mutic, and rounded at the ends. 






The Siren breathes both by its mouth and nares. 

lie individual, just mentioned, is supported, in a 

■ge jar of water, upon pieces of meat, and other ani- 
mal matters ; and sometimes it cuts grass. In its na- 
tive country, it is said to live upon living serpents, 
fee. It is, unquestionably, a Jinisbed animal, or an ani~ 
ntal in its ultimate stale, and not a mere larva, as 

!ons. La Cepede, Mr. Schrcbers, and other eminent 

,turalists have imagined, 

• Muraena Sirtti of Gmclin. 
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eight feet, and nine inches, and to the diametej 
twenty inches and a half, exclusive of the bark. 



The Cotton-tree receives its name from the very 
large quantity ofpapptss, or cottony substance, which 
the female flowers afford. This substance may, doubt- 
less, be convened to verj- useful purposes. Whether 
it is capable of bt;iiig employed, in any case, as s 
substitute for the real cotton, or produce of the spe- 
cies of Gossypium, remains to be ascertained. At 
some future day it will, in all probabiliiy, be empi 
ed in the manufacture of papers, of certain kind 



■d. At , 



The President informs the Editor, that the twigs 
of this tree, chopped down, afford an excellent food 
for horses, which they have often been known to prefer 
to bran of Mays, or Indian-corn, and similar articles. 
Captain MerewttUer Lewis, and his parly, while en- 
gaged in exploring the countr)' along the Missouri, 
have often witnessed the good effects of the Cotton- 
tree, as a fodder fur their horses, especially in the 
winter- season. 



15. From the country of the Five-Nations, the E<fli 
lor has received ihe seed of a species of Tobacco, 
which is said to be essentially different from the com- 
mon cultivated Tobacco, or Nlcoiiana Tabacum. 
It is a more humble plant; its flowers are yellow j 
and its leaves are less narcotic than those of the To. 
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bacco in common use. This species, if we may de- 
pend upon the traditional story of some of the Indians 
belonging to the confederacy, was found native with- 
in the limits of their country. It is deemed a kind of 
sacred Tobacco, and is the only species which is per- 
mitted to be burnt, or smoked, on the days of annual 
festival 



MINERALOGY. 
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16. The Editor is informed, by his friend and pu* 
pil, Dr. Thomas Walmsley, that specimens of native 
Sal- Ammoniac, or Muriate of Ammoniac, have been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Williams^Port, 
in the county of Washington, ^d State of Maryland^ 
A full account of this interesting discovery will be 
given in a future part, or number, of this journal* 
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LITERARY IXTELLIGENCE. 



I. THE Editor of this younw/ has already anil 
- pounced* his intention of publishing a Botanical j 
' fKorky to he Qnx\xli:d Protiromtis of a F/ora of i/j€ States i 
of NetU'Tork, Nc^u- Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dcia- 
v/arc, Maryland-, and rirginia. Agreeably to his 
promise, he now proceeds to give a general idea of. 
the plan of the work, the first volume of which, in. 
eluding the plants of the first ten or twelve classes of 
the sexual system, he flatters himself he will be able 
to publish some lime in the course of the year 1807. ^^i 

^ This Prodromus will be comprized in (at least) two J^^H 
large volumes (royal) octavo, and will contain the de- ^^| 
scriptions of a much greater number of plants than 
are enumerated in the nhole Fhra Boreali- Americana ^^A 
of Michaux. Many of the plants are entirely new ^^| 
species, and there are some new genera. I^^J 

k* Vol. ii. Part !• Page ITS. ^^| 





Literary InteUigence. 

In this work, besides the more purelr bota 
part of the subject, much attention will be paid lo the , 
dietetic, the medical, and other uses of the various : 
vegetables that are described ; and the whole will be 
accompanied by a view of the general aspect of the ' 
SIX States which have been mentioned; their compa- 
rative proportion of land and n^ier, of mountainous 
or high and low ground ; of calcareous and other i 
soils ; their temperature, &:c. 



n^^ 



A series of plates, from original drawings, wiD a 
accompany the work ; and these plates will be en- 
graven by able artists, both in Europe and in "Ame- 
rica. Many of the drawings are already prepared : 
some of them are the production of that able artist, 
Mr. Turpin, nho passed some time at Philadelphia, ' 
and at present resides at Paris. 



The following extracts from the Prodromus migr 
serve as specimens of the manner in which the BdlUtf 
has treated some parts of his subject. ^^1^1 




MlTCHELLA. L. ^^ 

Gen. PI. edit. Scbreb. n. 174. Juss. p. 208. 
^, Lpetalae, superae, bins, eidem germini. St^. 
JUffo bifida, 4-sperma. 

;aEltAr^/ww. L. Sp. PI. p. 161. UnUtL . 
1. p. 617. Gmelitt, Syst. Nat. 2. p. 245. 
I Arbust. p. 92. Alton, Ke-s.: 1. p. 148. 
JV. Jior. Amcr. I. p. 86. 

-.'vns) foliis subovatis, Boribusalbis, bac- 
'-.rr, Carol, p. 85. 
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Mitchella. Amoetu Acad, 3. p. 16, Chamai- 

daphnc. MUcb. Nov. Gen. 27. 

Loiiiccra foliis siibovatis, germine bifloro, corolUs in- 
terne hirsulis, slylo bilido. Gram's. Fior. Virg.p. 18. 

Sjriiiga baccifera sive Clematis Daphnoides repens 
aquatica, foliis parvis, floribis albls gemellis unicam bac- 
cam nibrani camosam duobus umbiiicis prjeditam con- 
tincnlibiis. Chyt. n. 28. 

Sjringa bacclfera, Myrti subrotundis foliis, floribus 
albis, gemellis, ex provlncia Floridana. Fluk. Amalth. 
198. I. ■iU.Jig. 2. Caiesb. Carol. 1. p. 21. i. i 

Baccifcra mariana clematitis daphnoidis minoris folio. 
FeOv. Mus. 363. ^ Gazoph. t. \.f. 13. 

ChamBepericlymeni foliis plantula raarilandica, flore in 
siimmo caulc unico tctrapetalo. Rail Suppl. 656. 

Mitchdla. Partridge- bcrrj'. Culler, Mem. Amer, 
Acad. vol. 1. p. 410. Heanie, p. 454. Partridge- 
berries. Mather, Phil. Trans, abridged, vol. 5. part 

p. 160. Partridge-bcrrj' ? IVilliams, Vermont, 

!/. 68. 

Anglis, Creeping Mitchella, Creeping Evergreen 
MHchella. 

Europe- Americanls, Partridge-berry. Turkey- berry. 
Ground-Ivy. — Dcer-berrj'? inNortli-Caroliiia. — Indian 
Tobacco? ill some parts of New-England. — Poison. 
Berries, 

Indigenis. (certain tribes of New-England), Poke? 
See the article Arbutus Uva ursi. 

In uoods, on mountains, generally in wet or moist, 
mossy and shaded situations. 

Hab. in Carolina, Terra Mariana, Virginia." Mi- 
tx, /. c. In P£jJNsyLVANiA,andin every state 



I 
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of the American union. Indeed, it is difiicult to s 
which it is most abundant. 

Perhaps, few of the North-American plants have : 
more extensive range, from north to south (and, proba- * 
bly, from east to west), than the Mitchella repens. It ' 
is very common in tlie New-England states, and I think ■ 
it is found in Greenland ; for I take tliis to be tlte plant 
to which Crantz alludes, in the following words : It i 
'* has little round smooth leaves, always in pairs, and 
supporting a little downy flower between them. They 
say this serves for the food of the rein-deerf." The 
Mitchella is common in the country round Hudson's- 
Buy, and it extends, at least, as far south as Georgia, 

Avhere it is known by the name of Turkey- Berry. 

It would seem, therefore, that we are safe in assigning tq 
tjiis plant, ii range of at least forty degrees of latitude. 
Of its range from east to west, I cannot apeak with so 
much confidence : but wc well know, thai t!ie Mitchella 
extends from the neighbourhood of Uie Atlantic to the 
Missisippi|. 

perennial. Flowers (in Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, 

&c.) in June and July : ripens its fruit in August and 
September. The fmit often continues upon the plant 
tlirough the winter, and succeeding spring. — The stems 
are slender and shrubby, lying close to the ground, and 

" All the vegelablea thus marked, in tlie Flora, arc found wilhin 
twenty miles of the city of Fhiladelpliia. 

t The History of Greenland, kc. Vol. i. p. 66. English 
translulion. London: 1767. 

t Sketch of a Geographical V'iew of llie Trees and Shrubs n( i 
North -America. MS, 
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idg out radicles at the joints. The leaves are op- "^j 

1. 



I 



posite, of a jirctty thick consistence, obtusely e^-shaped, 
entire, very smooth, and of a dark green colour. Tliey 
are marked, both longitudinally and transversely, with 
whitish or herbaceous coloured veins, which are espe-" 
cially observable upon the upper surface. The flowers 
are axillarj-, twinned (two arising from a common pe- 
duncle), villous internally, and of a white colour. Sta- 
inais four. Germen twin, orbicular, common to botii 
floK-ers, and inferior. A single style to each flower 
sdgmas four. The pericarp is a berrj', two-parted, and 
globose : seeds commonly four, compressed and callous." 
The flowers have a very agreeable odour. 

Cotton Mather says, that the Mitchella is a valuable 
remedy, in cases of dropsy. A decoction of the leaves 
IS directed to be taken, for several days together, as a 
tea. It is said to act as a diuretic, " as long as the disease 
lasts ; after which it maybe drank without provoking urine 
observably." He adds, tliat " gouty persons drink it 
with benefit." /. c. I am assured, that, in Georgia, 
this plant has been found very beneficial in some cases 
of dropsy, and that its diuretic operation ivas very mani' 
fest — Birds of various species, especially the Tctrao 
umbellus (called Pheasant and Partridge), and Uie Te- 
trao niarilandicus (called Partridge, in Pennsylvania), 
eat die ripe fruit. Hence -one of the most common 
names of tliis plant, Partridge-beny, by which it is known 
in Pennsylvania, in the New-England states, and even 
in Hudson's-Bay. The berries, though not very agree- 
able to the taste, are, it is believed, quite innocent, not. 
withstanding one of tlie names of the plant, Poison-ber. 
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ries, by which it is sometimes kno\vn in tfie \ 
round Hudson's-Bay. 



Callicarpa. L. 
Gen. PL edit. Scfireb. n. 175. Juss. p. 107. 
t. 94. 

Cal. 4.fidus. Cor. 4.fida. Bacca 4-spenna. 

Callicahpa (Americana, h.) ramis subalbido- 
tomcntosis j foliis oppositis ovatis acutis dentatis, sub- 
tus sublomentobis ; baccis glomeratis lucido.glabris. 5. 

Callicarpa (amcricana) foliis scrratia subtus tomentosis. 
Mant. 2. p. 198. Act. Ups. 1741. p. 80. Knipk. cent. 
4. n. 12. n'ilid. Sp. PI. 1. ;.. 619. Gmelin, Sgst. 
Nat. 2. p. 246. ^ 

Callicarpa americana. Sp. PL p. 161. Schoepjl 
Mitt. Med. Amer. p. 13. Sc/ioepf, Iteise, 2. p. 127, 
191. Marshall, Arhust. p. 22. Aiton, Kem. \.p. \4A. 
Ellicott^s Journal, p. 287. Barton's Elem. o/Bot. part 
3. p. 24. t. 10. Jig. 3. A. B. C. D. ExpL p. 25. 

Callicarpa (americana) foliis serratis, baccis purpureis. 
JValtn, Carol, p. 84. 

Callicarpa (aracricaiiu) ramis pniinoso-tomeiitosis; fo- 
liis lato-ovalibus, ulrinque acutis, dentiitis, subtus sub- 
tomentosis ; cymis sessilibua, petiole brcvioribus. S^ 
chaux, Flor. Bar. Anwr. 1. p. 95. 

Callicarpa folits oiatis acutis serratis, subtus subto. 
mentosis, baccis glomeratis, Lanyprck, Encyclop. I. 
/p.* 556. • 

Spimdyloccos. Mitch. E. N. C. 8. p. 218. 

Burchardia. Du Ham. Arh. 1. p. 111. t. 4<. 



MtU. 
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fohnsonia (americana) floribus verticillalis sessilibus, 
foliis ovato-tanceolatis opposhis, cjiule fruticoso. AftlL 
Diet. n. 1. 

Aoonymos baccifera verticillata, folio moUi et ini 
ex America. P/itA: Mm. 33. t. 136. / 3. 

Frutex baccifer verticillatus, foliis scabris latis 
Us et conjugatis. Catesb. Carol. 2. p. 47. t. 47. 

Fnites foliis amplia subrotundis acuminatis, ex ad- 
verso biiiis : vimiiiibus lenlis infirmis, qua^i levi canicie 
tectis : Boribus monopetalis minimis, rubro-albicantibus, 
ad nodos in ftisciculos congeslis, baccis parvis liumidis, 
cremesino-piirpurcis, glabris, spleudenlibus, autumno 
spL'ciosisiiimis, quinque vel sex scminibus compressis 
repklis. Clayt. n. 764. 

Bermudas Currants. Lawson's Voyage, is'c. fi. 106. 

CalJicarpa amcncana of Loureiro fFlor. Cochin. \.p, 
fl8.) is supposed by Wilideiiow to be Callicarpa cana. 
MatU. 198. Rett. Obs. 5. p. 1. ff~tM Sp. PL I. p. 
G20. This species is a native of Malabar and Cochin. 
China. 

Angtis, American CalUcarpa. Carolinian Shrubl 
Callicaqia. 

Europo-Americanis, Bermudas -Currants. Sow 
Bush. Bcrmudian Mulberry. 

Jntligenusy ****»*. 

In woods, near rivers, and other waters. A maritime 
or submurillme \-cgetable ; but it is often found at die 
distance of one hundred and fifty, or two hundred mil< 
in the mountainous tract, almost always, however, 
vicinity of water. 

In New-Jersey, — in Pekksylvania ? Dekw 
(county of Sussex), Marjland, and Virginia, 
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A shrub, from four to six or eight fexrt in hcigi 
Deciduous. — ■ — Flowers (in Virginia) from June to / 
gust. Ripens its fruit in August and September. • 

Miller informs us, that Dr. Samuel Dale employed, 
ivith good efiect, the leaves of Callicarpa, iu cases of 
dropsy. This would seem to favour the opinion of 
LiimEeus, that all tlie plants of the natural order of Du- 
mosie, to which the Callicarpa belongs, are endued witi] 
active qualities*. The berries, however, are eaten igj 
Carolina, and are thought agreeable, (ifter they have, S 
some time, been exposed to the influence of the i 
At such time, they are very sweet. Lawson says, 
he " can see nothing inviting in them, and rcckcM 
them a very indifferent fruit." /. c. In Carolina they 
are also used, infused in beer, to which they impart a 
very agreeable taste. — The unripe berries are conside- 
rably ascescent: hence one of the provincial names of 
this vegetable, Sower-Bush, by which it is known in 
Virginia, &c. 

The berries, bruised and boiled with alum, communi- 
cate a purple colour to woolens. Schoepf, I. c. £ 
doubt, however, if they be deserving of much attention 
as a dye ; especially in a country abounding, as do the 
United-States, in such a great variety of valuable Pknttr 
tinctoria. 



" " Omnes hw (Duinoss) convcn'iunt qualitate maligna. Vcl 
purganc. vel omnino duletcna auni," Sic. PntlrciioTteff Wc. fi. S04. 
See, also, my Elements of Botany. Part 3. p. 24. 
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CORNUS. T. L. 

1 Gev. PL edit. Schreb. n. 194. Juss. p. 214. Gicrt. 

t. 26. 

fnvolumim 4-phyUum siepius. Pctala supera 4. 
'httpa nuce 2-loculari. 

CoKtJirs fjlorida. Z,.^arborea: foliis ovatis, acuij 
Iminaits, subtus alblcaiitibu3 : involucro inaximD; folio- 
lis obcordatis ; drupis bre\-i.ovatis. B. 

Comus (florida) arborea, involiicro maximo : foliolis 
obcordatis. Sp. PL p. 171. frUld. Sp. PL 1. p. 661. 
Hort. Cliff. 38. Ihrt. Ups. 29. Roy. LudgL 249. 
Oronov. Plor. I'irg. p. 20. Omelln, St/st. Mtf. 2. p. 
256. Cold. JVmeb. 16. MilL Diet. n. 3. Dii Rot, 
Harbk: torn. 1. p. 167. JVangenh. Amer. p. 51 
: 41. Schoepf. Mat. Med. .4mer. p. 14. VHifriU 
Corn. n. 3. p. 4. Aiton, Knu. 1. p. 157, 158. 

Comus florida. Kalm, I. p. 66. Forster^ Plor^ 
Amer. Sept. p. 6. Marshnll, Arbusf. p. 35, 56. Bar. 
tramps Travels, p. 401, &?(■. Muhlenberg, Iml. Plor. 
Laneastr. p. 162. Sarton^s Colleet. far Mat. Med. 
'Unit. Stat. Part 1. p. U, 12, 45.^Part2.p. 17—19. 
tPalker's Inaitg. Duf. cum icon. bona. 

Cornus (florida) arborea, involucro maximo; foliolis 
obcordatis : dnipis rubris. fralter, CaroL p. 88. 

Comus (florida) arborea: ruliia ovalibus, acumlnatis; 
subtiis albicantibus: floribus sCbsilUer capitatis; invo- 
lucro maximo, foliolos apice defomii quasi obcordatis : 
fructibus brevi-ovatis, Mtchaux, Flor. Bor. Amer, 1. 
p. 91. 

Cornus mas virginiana, flosculis in corj-mbo digcstis a 
periauthio tetrapetalo albo radiatim cinctis. Pltik. Aim. 
120. t. 2.y; 3. Catesb. CaroL p. 27. t. 27. 
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Comui mas floribus quasi in corymbo digcstis, 
anthio albo e quatuor Foliis composito radiatim ex| 
cinctis. Dog^vood. Clayt. n. 57. 

Dogwood. Lfnvsnn^s Foyage, b'c. p. 94. 

Anglis, Great- floivered Dogwood. Florid Dogwood. 
Male Virginian Dogwood. 

Eu7-opv-America7tls, Dogwood. Box-tree. New- 
England Box-wood. 

ludigenis. Mon-ha-can-ni-min-schi, and Hat-ta-wa. 
no-miu-sclu*, of the Lenni-L^nnape, or Delaware-In^ 
diaiis. 

Ill woods, in a great variety of soils. 

" Hab. in sylvis Virginiie, Carolina:, Canada, &C.^ 
Michaux, I. c. Very common in New-York, New- 
Jersey,' Pennsvlv an i a, Dekiware, Mar)land, and Vir- 
ginia. Ph. 

The geographical range of this species of Comus is 
not well known to me. I trace it, verj- confidently, as far 
north as the latitude of 44.°, and as far south as 28° or 
27°. But I liave no reason to suppose, that these are the 
ttltimijincs of the vegetable, in either direction. It inha- 
bits from the Atlantic to tlie Missisippi, but how much 
furdier ivcst, I kno^v not. 



• Tile woi-ib piin.ae/ii, which 3o very frequently occur ns apart 
(the terminating part) of the Lcnni-Lennapc names of our native 
Tegetulik'St sigiiiry, if I do not mistaki.-, a tree, or «Ara6, or mood. 
B 1 do not perceive, ihai these words are ever applied to any of ihc 

Hr herbaceous vegetables, strictly so called, though they are lo small 
^& shrubby plants, as well as to the largest trees. Tims the Cliesnut, 
^K whicli is one of the largest North- American trees, is called Woo- 
^H jn-min-achi, and a small species of swamp Vaccinium; Mas-gi 
^B£ - qul-mtn-fcA.-. 
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A shrub or tree. Flowers (in Pennsylvania, New. 

Jersey, &c.) in April and May. — Riix:ns its fruit 
gust and September. 

The leaves are deciduous, and before felling (in Penn. 
sylvania, in the months of September and OctoberJ as- 
sumc a fine red or crimson hue, which adds miicli to 
die beauty of a North-American forest. (See my Ele- 
mewts of Botany. Part \. p. G4, 65.) Several other 
species of Cornus (even C. canadensis, if I do not mis- 
take) are clothed, about die same season of the year, in 
a similar liver}'. 

The beautiful involucre of tliis species of Cornus is 
well worthy the attention of the physiological botanist. 
" Each foliole is composed of two distinct parts, each 
part being entirely the production of a separate season ; 
and, contrary to the common order of vegetation, the 
upper part is produced first : that is, t)ie points of tlie 
ftdioles grow in one season, forming a hybernacle, and 
the following year the' lower parts of the folioies grow 
and burst it open. The jjoints now become callous, 
and wrinkle the leaf, and this gives them the appearance 
of being end bitten." Mr. David Thomas, MS. 

Cork us (sericea. L.J ramis patuiis, foliis pvati* 
subtus ferrugiueb-sericcis, cymis deprcssis. Vile 
Com. n. 6. p. 5, S. /. 2. Attun, Kciv. \. p. 
mud. Arb. 15. mild. Sp. PL 1. p. 663. 

Cornus sericea. Jungh. Plant. Ic. cent. \. t. 23, 
Barton's Collect, for. Mat. Med. Unit. Stat. Part I. p. 
12. Part 2. p. 17 — 20. Elem. of Bat. Part 3. p. 16. 
fFalkfr^s Inaug. Diss. 

Cornus arborea, cymis nudis, foUis subtus sericeis,^ 
Mant. 199. Syst. Feget. 134. Gmelin, St/st. JVk ' 
2. p. 2S7. 
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Conms sanguinea. Forster, Flor. Amer. Sfpt. p. 6. 
Mar slialh Ar bust. p. 36. Bartranx'n Travels, p. 321, 

Cornus (sanguinea ?) arborea, cyrais niidis, ramis rcc- 
tis subruljris, drupis cocrulfis. IFalter, Carol, p. 88. 

Cornus (lanuginosa) patula: ramulis lanuginosis : fb- 
liis ovalibus acuminatis, pierlsque biisi suhrotuiidata ob< 
tusis, aubtus nianifeste pubesceiitibus: cymis conferti- 
floris, lanuginosis ? Michaux, Flor. Bar. Amer. 1,( 
92. 




Cornus (Amomum) arborea, foliis ovaus peti 
floribus corj-mbosis tcrminalibus. Mill. Diet. 
Du Roi, Harbk. 1. p. 165. ff^angmh. Amer. p. 
Schoepf, Mat. Med. Amer. p. 14. 

Cornus Americana sylvestris domesticse similis, bacca 
cceruiei colons elegandssima. Pltik. Aim. 121. t. 169. 

Cornus fasmina, floribus candklisaimis umbeilatitn 
positis, baccis cceruleo-viridibus, ossiculo duro com* 
prcsso biloculari. Swamp Dogwood. Clayt. n. 23. 
Cold. A'aveb. 17. 

Oldcnkndia. Dogwood ? Cutler, Mem. Amer. 

Acad. I. p. 412 The Red Willow. The Rose 

Willow. The Dogv\ootl. Ibid. p. 491. 

Anglis, Blue-berried Dogwood. 

Europo-Americanis, Red Willow. Rose Willi 
Swamp Dogwood. American Red-rod Cornus. Ni 
Kngland Dogwood. Female Dogwood. 

Indigents. Kin-ni-ka-nick is the name which some 
our Indians, of the Delaware stock, give to the mixture 
(which they are fond of smoking) of the bark of tliis 
species of Cornel and Tobacco : but I am not certain 
that they designate by this appellation the shrub itself. 
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■Jn swamps, on the margins of rivers, lakes, &c., and 
never, I believe, on high, dry ground. 

This species has a very extensive range dirough the 
continent of North-America. It grows abundantly in 
both the Canadas, and in the New-England states, and 
is very common in New- York, New-Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Marjdand, and Virginia. Ph. 

A shrub, from six or eight, to ten or twelve, feet iq 

height. Flowers (in Pennsylvania) in July and Ai 

gust. Ripens its fruit in September. 

The reader who is desirous of obtaining information 
relative to the medical properties of this species of Cor- 
Dus and of Comus florida, is referred to the Materia 
Medica Amerhmia «f Schoepf, to my Collections, and 
especially to the valuable inaugural dissertation of Dr. 
John M. Walker*. I sliail only obser\'C, in this place, 
that since the pubhcation of these works, much additional , 
testimony in favour of the useful powers of Comus flo- 
rida, as a remedy for intermittent and remittent fevers, 
has been furnislied by the practitioners of medicine, in 
various parts of tlic United- States, and that we may 
confidendy pronounce the bark of this tree one of the 
most valuable indigenous substitutes for the Cinchona, 
or Peruvian bark, that has, hitherto, been discovered. 

The bark of Cornus sericea is one of the favourite 
winter anicles of food of the American beaver (Castor 
Fiber). The ripe drupes are greedily devoured by the 
common domestic fowl. — From the bark of the more 
fibrous roots of tins shrub, the Indians, in some parts of 

• An Experimental Iiic|iiiry into tlie Similarity in Virtue be- 
tween the Comus flomla and sericea, anil the Cinchona ofTicinalis 
ofLinnzus, fee, Ei-c. Philadelphia: 1803. 
SPPPL. M 
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the continent, obtain a good scarlet colour, with which 
they dye some of the articles of their dress. I have not 
learned what mordant (if any) they employ to fix the 
colour. 

POTHOS. L. J 

Gen. PL edit. Schreb. n. 210. Jusx. p. 24. m 
.Spatha. Spadix simplex floribus tectus. Cat. nulla. 
Petala qualuor. Bacca disperma. 

PoTHOs fPutorti. mihij acaulis; tola foedissime 
olida : foliis cordato-ovatis concavis, glaberrimis ; spa- 
dice subgloboso. B. 

Pothos (ovata) FoIiis ovatis sublus glaiicis. Baccis 
1-spermis l-locularibus. JFalter, Carol, p. 224. 

Pothos CovataJ foliis ovatis subtus glaucis. Baccae 
l-spermfe. Gmelin, Syst. A'at, 2. p. 274, 

Pothos (foetida) foliis cordalis, spadice subgloboso. 
Aiton, Kew. 3. p. 319. 

Pothos (foetida) acaulis: foliis ovalibus, concavis; 
spadice subgloboso. Michmix, Flor. Bor. Amer. 2. p. 
186. 

Dracontium (fisetldum) foliis subrotundis concavia. 
Sp. Pi p. 1372. mUd. Sp. PL 2. p. 288. Sc/wepf, 
Mat. Med. Amer. p. 133. Castiglioni, Ftagg. 2. p. 
238, 239. 

Dracontium (foetidum) foliis subrotundis. Gmelin, 
Syst. JVat. 2. p. 596. 

Dracontium foliis subrotyndis concavis integris. Gro- 
nav. Flor. Firg. p. 141. 

Dracontium foliis subrotundis vulgo Skunck-wee4% 
Cold. Nmeh. 214. ■^ 
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Dracontium foetidum. Kalm, 2. p. 90, 91. For- 
stery Flor. Jmer. Sept.fi. 41. Muhlenberg, Ind. Flor. 
jMiicastr. p. 179. Barton's Fragments. Part 1. taOles, 
p. 1. £s' Furt 2. p. 42. Elements of Bot. Part. 3. p. 
130. Idem, Memoirs on Instinct, and .Animal Reason. 
Chap. 1. MS. 

Dracoiitium (camtchatcensej foliis lanceolatis ? Amo- 
en. Jcad. 2. p. 332, 333. Sp. PL p. 1372. Mill. 
Diet. n. 4. 

Dpdcont'mm (camtschaticum) foliis lanceolatis, caule 
erecto? Gmelin, Syst. Nat. 2. p. 596. 

Arum americanum betas folio. Catesb. Car. 2. p^m 
71. t. 71. 1 

Calla aquatilis adore alii vehemente prsedita, radice 
repente, viilgo Pole- Cat- weed. Clayt. n. 17. 

Skunk Cabbage, or Poke. Cameras Travels, is'c. p. 
484. 

Skunk Cabbage. Skunkweed. Cutler, Mem. Amer. 

.4cad. 1. 407 — 409. TUe Arum, or Skunk Cabbage. 

Belknap, New-Hampshire, 3. p. 127. 

Skunk Cabbage. Arum americanum. fTilliams, 
Vennontyp. 70. ,^ 

Anglis, Stinking Podios, or Skunkweed. .fl 

Europo-Americanis, Skunk-weed. Skunk-Cabbage. 
Polecat, weed. Itch-weed. Hellebore. EUebore. 
Irish-Cabbage. Poke. Byom-blad (Bear's- leaf), and 
Byom-retter (Bear's- root) of the Swedes settled in North- 
America. Beerenwortel and Bonsemkruid. Schoepf, 
I. c. 

Indigenis, **»«**. 

In wet and shaded woods, in meadows, in swampS]^ 



in swampSj ^J 

m 
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" Hab. a Canada ad Virglniam." Michaux, I. c. 
— ^It is a common plant in New-York, New-Jersey, 
PENNSYtvANiA, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Ph. 

Perennial Flowers (in Pennsylvania) in April and 

May. It sometimes flowers as early as the month of Ja- 
nuary. This is especially the case where it is well pro- 
tected from the influence of cold, by the fallen leaves of 
trees, and other vegetables. 



IL Additional Fads and Observations relative to the 
Nature and Origin of the Pestilential Fever. By 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia, printed by A. Bartram,for Thomas Dobsan, 
at the Stone House, No. 41, ■Sour/!' Second-street, 
1806. 

IN 1798, the College published their Facts 
and Observations relative to the Nature and Origin of 
the Pestilential Fever, in which they attempt to esta- 
blish the nature and origin of the disease generally- 
called Yellow Fever, accompanied wilh such evi- 
dence as they thought necessary to prove its foreign 
origin. 

The public mind having, since that time, been 
much agitated and interested on this important sub- 
ject) die College have thought it right again to come 
forward with additional proofs to substantiate their 
opinions. An idea of the general tenor of the prescfl^- 
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work will be best formed from a perusal of their owttjl 
introduction, which we therefore give entire. 

'« On the re-appearance of the pestilential fever in 
this city, in 1793, after an interval of more than thirty 
years, we were struck with its mortality and conta- 
gious nature, as well as with the train of symptoms, 
so widely different from any thing we had been accus- 
tomed to. These considerations naturally produced 
a supposition of its foreign origin ; and, in the course 
of our inquiries on the subject, we were led to make 
the following conclusion, in reply to the requisition 
of the governor of the commonwealth, on the origin 
of the disease. 



" No instance has ever occurred, of the diseai 

* called the Yellow Fever being generated in this 
' city, or in any other part of this state, as far as we 
' know; but there have been frequent instances of 

* its having been imported, not only into this, but 

* into other parts of North-America, and prevailing 
' there for a certain period of time ; and from the 
' rise, progress, and nature of the malignant fever, 

* which began to prevail here about the beginning 

* of last August, and extended itself gradually over 
' a great part of the city, we are of opinion, that this 
' disease was imported into Philadelphia, by some of 
'' the vessels which arrived in the part after the mid- 

* die of July. This opinion we are furdier confirmed 
' in, by the various accounts we have received from 
'• the best authorities we could procure on the sub. 
'■* ject." 
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'* Subsequent events and researches have confin 
these opinions ; and in 1798, when the facility of pro- 
ducing sufficient proofs was abundant, we published 
an account of the nature and origin of the pestilential 
fever, accompanied with such facts to prove its intro- 
duction to this city from the West-Indies, as to us 
appeared incontrovertible. The mode of introduc- 
tion, and of the spreading, of this disease, beginning 
as from a point, and gradually extending itself more 
or less throughout the city, as well as the daily in- 
stances of its communication which occurred, had 
also, as we supposed, afibrtled evidence, sufficiently 
convictive, of its contagious nature. 

" In order, however, to throw more light on the sub- 
ject, we conceive It may be useful to publish the opi- 
nions and observations of several respectable charac- 
ters, physicians and others, concerning the sentiments 
long since prevalent in this country, as well as some 
interesting facts, which had come to their knowledge, 
respecting the foreign origin of the disease. 



" The importation and contagious nature of this 
fever appear to be so closely connected, that, in addl- 
tion to what has been repeatedly published on this 
head, we have selected a few cases, which we suppose 
must very clearly prove the contagion of the pestilen- 
tial fever, more particularly during the months of July, 
August, September, and October. 

" A desire to be ustfui to our country, by calling 
the public attention to these important points, so as 
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to prevent any relaxation in quarantine laws, as well 
as to disseminate truth generally for the good of others, 
has been our motive for making a further publication 
at this time; for we think there is too much reason 
to fear, that the partial exemption from these disease! 
of latter years, may have a tendency to produce a dai 
gerous security amongst us." 



The proofs now published in support of their o^- 
nions consist of nineteen communications, made bj 
physicians, and other well known characters iu the 
United- States, all tending to establish the peculiar 
nature, foreign origin, and contagious quality of thid^g 
fever, with some account of the opinions hitherto 
nerally received on the subject. 

Whatever may he the merits of the uork, it is 
portant, as it contains the opinions of the Collegell 
The facts must speak for themselves. 

On so interesting a subject, we believe it right to 
give a short account of the different communications. 
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The first is from James Pemberton, Esq., an a| 
and respectable inhabitant of Philadelphia. He re- 
lates, from his father's recollection, the foreign intro- 
duction of the disease in 1699; also several subse- 
quent instances thereofin 1740, 1747, 1760,andl762, 
with the opinions of its foreign origin, universally ad- 
mitted, at those periods. 
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Bucks-County, Pennsylvania, corroborating Dod 
Meredith's account. 

The fifteenth is from Doctor Eneas Munson^j 
New-Haven, Connecticut, relating the introduci 
and spreading of the fever in that place, in 1794, ^ 
referring to the sixteenth paper, which is a com 
abstract thereof, taken from a publication in the N^ 
York Evening Posit. 

The seventeenth is from Doctor James Stratton, for- 
merly President of the Medical Society of New-Jer- 
sey, and contains an account of the introduction of 
the disease into New-Jersey, from Philadelphia and 
other places, in 1797, 1798, 1799, and 1805, with 
proofs of Us contagious nature. 

The eighteenth is from Doctor John Stuart, of the 
island of Grenada, giving an account of the introduc- 
tion of the fever into that island, by the Hankey, from 
Boulam, in March, 1793. He also adds an account 
of its contagious efi'ects. 

The last paper is by Doctor William Currie, Mem- 
ber of the College, and of the Board of Health, stating 
the introduction, progress, and contagious nature of 
the fever of 1805. 

We wish fur a fair and dispassionate discussion of 
this subject, so highly important and interesting to 
the health and commerce of our country, and for this 
reason would recommend a careful perusal of Uie dif- 
ferent publications of the College. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



IT is proposed, in future, to publish each half 
volume, or one entire part, consisting of at least two 
hundred pages, of the Philadelphia Medical and Physical 
Journal^ early in the months of May and November, 
annually. Besides these, the Editor believes it will be 
in hb power to publish every year, toward the end of 
Februar}'^, a Supplement, consisting of about one 
hundred pages. Such a Supplement is now offered to 
the public. 

The purchasers of the Journal are requested not to 
bind up the supplementary with the other portions of the 
work. When two, or more, numbers of the Supple- 
ment shall have appeared, they may be bound up by 
themselves. 

March Sth^ 1806. 
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On the use of Peruvian Bark, 

The above-named Physician, as iveil as the one w4io 
practised at Barrcos, Dr. Joaquin de Bobadilla, to whose 
zeal and exactness ive are indebted for a great part of 
the importiint observations in this Dissertation, were 
both carel'ul to clear the stomach and intestines by a 
slight vomit, before they commenced the use of the spe- 
cific, or added v. g. two drams of cream of tartar, orca- 
thartic salt, to tlie first dose of bark, to the second, and 
even to the third, if necessary, or even causing them to 
vomit, by means ol' warm water, without medicine ; but 
females and others, who undertook their own cure clan- 
destinely, as soon as they knew the singular efficacy of 
this remedy, learnt (as they say themselves) the impor- 
tance of not losing an instant of time, by these, or other 
usually preparatory sieps ; they found that cures were 
equally performed withoutas with tlicm.that it was neces- 
sary to be careful with the vomits, because much time was 
lost by them, and they left the stomach so irritable, that 
they could not so well retain the bark. In short, f says La- 
fuaite), «hen tlie more sensible part of this village was 
satisfied of its efficacy, an emulation was excited 
amongst those who were attacked, who could take the 
most bark within the forty-eight hours, and at the earli- 
est period of them. ^CJ 

The greater part of the sick, therefore, had nelAer 
vomit, purgative, nor other receipt than a packet of half 
a pound or more bark in ponder (and even this not di- 
vided into doses), and the moment they felt the first 
chill, they began rapidly to take the bark, without sleep 
or remission, night and tbj-, every two hours, a lai^ 
sjioonfiil at a time, sometimes equal to an oimce, sonit- 
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in the Malignant Yeltavo- Fever. 

times half an ounce, aiid at least three drams. Some 
of them, either from having suffered in their reason, or 
from some excess, or inattention, and sometimes unne- 
cessarily but for greater certainty, took from sixteen to 
twenty, or even tliirty-eight ounces within a few days, 
without any ill eifcct. 



Nevertheless, those who wish to use it by measui 
may divide each ounce into three |j:ipers, and take oi 
every three hours, taking a litOe broth each of the two' 
intermediate hours; by which means they will take in the 
first forty -eight hours, eight ounces of bark in twenty-four 
papers. If the stomach rejects a dose, another must be 
taken immediately, without reckoning what is rejected; 
as a part of die eight ounces, and the patient must not' 
be indulged in his natural repugnance to the repetition 
more than half a quarter, or,at most, a quarter of an hour, 
to quiet his stomach ; and if, from any inattention or ac 
cident, a dose has been omitted, two doses must be taken 
each succeeding hour, and the broth taken the thirdj 
foUotving up and compelling, as it were, the patient, un- 
til the lost time is made up, and tlie risk got over that.! 
may have arisen from carelessness or delay. 



The vomiting, which is peculiar to this disorder, se|. 
dom begins before the diird day, and this is another mo- 
live not to lose a moment during the two 6rst days ; it 
is trtie, that there are some who throw up the bark from 
the nausea it naturally creates, and this ivill, in those 
ts, lessen much its good effects. Yet in the village of 
Barreos, only one person suffered from this circumstance. 
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lie good might arise from giving merely an abstract 
these important observations. 



For (obsen'es Dr. Lufuente), it being absolutely ne- 
cessary to convince the minds of the medical and other 
attendant!), in order to execute a plan, which, although 
simple, requires a certain species of boldness to conquer 
obstacles and prejudices, it will be indisjiensably neces- 
sary to read the whole Mork, (which will be speedily 
published), in order to be fully convinced of the correct- 
ness, truth, and irresistible conviction it carries with it. 
In the mean time, he informs the public tliat he has pre- 
served himself from the Yellow-Fcvcr, during Uie exe- 
cu'ion of his public medical commission, in llie years 
1800, 1, 3, in ivhich he was more or less exposed to 
its contagious effects, by merely taking half an ounce of 
bark every morning in one or two doses, and that liaving 
begun their rounds more steadily, and been more exposed 
to danger in tiic beginning of October, 1 804, lie guaran- 
teed himself in the same manndr during that month and 
November. mI 

This was likewise practised by Dr. J. de Bobadilla, 
and the Rev. Father Juan, of the order of San Mi- 
guel Mendicant and Barefooted, and Chaplain to the sick 
in the village of Barreos, who were constantly living 
within its vortex, until tired of taking bark as a preser- 
vative, and convinced that they should run but little risk, 
in case they were attacked by the fever, they agreed to 
discontinue it, and follow their rounds, determined, in 
case of attack from the sickness, to destroj- it by bark at 
its first appearance, and see if in tliis manner i^xey could 
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escape, or even overcome the attack, in those circum- 
stances which were less favourable ; and in effect Lafu- 
ente, who quitted the bark the 20th oFNovember, was on 
the 4th of December seized witli a suspicious fever, which 
was dissipated instantly by taking six ounces of bark in 
forty-eight hours from the chill. The Chaplain and Phy- 
sician who had attended the sick, and omitted the pre- 
servative, on die 15th and 16th of December, were at- 
tacked in the the beginning of January, and both imme- 
diately stopped it ; the first by a pound of bark in forty- 
eight hours, because his fever was very violent, and he 
was detennined to be secure ; the other, having been 
more slighdy attacked, was cured with six ounces in the 
Ibrty.cight hours, and one ounce the following day 



Lastly, it is fully proved by the same documents, 
a person having the Yellow-Fever, who is with his at- 
tendants in a cottage or barrack in the country, however 
small it may be, does not communicate the infection 
to any one. At the time that the sickness prevailed 
in Barreos, the families that remained in the houses 
lost in some of them two or three persons ; the con- 
tagion also prevailed in a fine hospital that was obliged 
to be opened in a comer of the town, on account of the 
prejudices of some of the sick, and from ^vhich they 
wej'e with their assistants ultimately obliged to fly, finding 
a safer asylum in the countrj' cottages ; at the very same 
time there was not a single instance of one assistant fall- 
ing sick amongst a hundred whicii attended the sick in 
the Cottage-Lazarettoes, which were established at can- 
non-shot distance from the village, where each cottage 
or tent had only one sick, with tlieir fi-iends who chose 
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to accompany them, and each cottage (ortent), ' 
lated and separated eighteen }'ards each n'ay from e 
other one. 

The rains and hunicanes, Miiich prerailed the fa 
nine of December, obliged the officers of health to a 
to the sick in these cottages or tents that chose to p 
to the hospital, but they unanimously detemuned, i 
obliged by violence to do othemise, to remain vrhere tl 
had experienced the ^pod effect of their situation, 1 
for ibemseh'es and their assistants, not one of whom 1 
fallen sick. Such is the enormous difference b 
the two degrees of ixotibition. 

The imperfect construction, tbe tumultuous and ever, 
continued interruptions, c^ tbe best of these great build, 
ii^s, has not a single point of resemblance n-ith die natii* 
. lal and tnnquil circubtkio, which, without ceasii^ 
and day, |uerces tbe innumerable cracks (v poics of a 
or cottage. In buildings we continually breathe the 
slig^Uest oSlm^i-e I'.qxirs, for at least eight or ten 
e^'ciT night, nheo we are obl^ed to close our doofs: 
windows, but in a collage, alirays sufficiently poroos 
open, tbe \-ery law^ of the drcubtiao ofur make it 
pos^ble to retain one moment any of the m 
escape firxn thccont^ious persons or c&cts, evoi 
tboogfa die door should be shut, and there shodd 
A chamber, in wUdi « siagle faeahfaf; 
ni^it, sndb oflcBshdy to any pcnoM 
a|iens die doer suddknly, nndl it it 
■od die smoke and swdl of ■ sb^ c^atr is e>9^ 

and fori lOOg '**y( W ^W a|M*«iq#«;^ |ila^FiT»l 
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with lime and mortar; but in a cottage, the most fsetid 
excremental smell scarcely remains an instant, and even 
the smoke of a large portion of burning wood is scarcely 
ret^ned. The smell of sulphur which they had just burnt 
at the moment Dr. Lafuente was going to occupy tli 
cottage in the Lazaretto when he was ill, did not last! 
longer than the time taken to bum it. 



"What a consolation for a family to know, that by go- 
ing to a cottage or tent with a person sick of the Yel- 
low-Fever, not only the sick person will be in a better 
situation, which is instantly felt by those who are con- 
ilescents, as vreU as those who are half infected, and 
1 the point of having the fever, as they quickly dissi- 
ite all the miasma attached to themselves or clothing ; 
but more especially they are certain, that all who may 
be inmates there will never be affected, although they 
may sleep, as it were, in the same bed with the sick. 
But the reading of the work will satisfactorily show, 
■even to the very foundation, all the incomparable advan. 
:s which are promised by this discovery. 






Kate in the Mexico Gazette, from -whence this account 1 
was extracted. 

The Editor and a Physician residing in this capital, de- 
sirous of propagating the knowledge of this work in the 
whole kingdom, and particularly that Vera-Cruz may be 
benefited by it, they have subscribed that it shall be re- 
printed in this our metropolis. 
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II. Notices of a singular form of Fever, which prevaiUd 1 
in some parts of the State of Tenessee, in the autumn 
and luinler of 1805. In a letter to theV.anov.,Jiom 
Felix Robertson, M. D., of Nashville. 

AN opportunity of conveyance offering, through 
the politeness of Mr. E., of this place, I shall give you 
a short account of the prevailing disease of the last fell 
and winter, in this neighbourJiood. 



It commenced with a general lassitude or a sense of 
weariness, accompanied, in general, with but slight fever. 
In a few cases, the fever was considerable, the patient, 
at tlie same time, complaining of a dull pain, or sense of 
heaviness, throughout the region of the stomach. 

A nausea was very common, proceeding, in some 
cases, to violent vomiting. The bowels, generally, 
were natural, as to frequency of discharge ; but some 
cases were attended with obstinate costiveness. In a 
variety of instances, 1 found that the stools were white. 



The eyes and skin became yellow in proportion to the 
violence of the above symptoms. This yellowness re- 
mained for months, in some cases that were neglected. 
Very few patients were confined to their bed ; and some 
were even capable of attending to business, during the 
disease. The urine, in every case, was very high co- 
loured. 
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The only medicine that 1 gavCj with advantage, was 
calomel in small doses, until the moutli was slightly af- 
fected, by which time every case, tliat came under my 
care, was relieved. A variety of medicines was used fc 
, the different praotitioiiers of this place, but none of them 
[appeared to be of real serrice, except mercury. 

Repeated cathartics were very commonly used 1 
' some at the first appearance of the disease; but they wereS 
■ soon abandoned as useless, or hurtful. 



Some patients gradually recovered without medical 
, but, in every case that I heard of, the recovery was- 
ryeiy slow. 



This disease was so very common, that many of the 
planters believed it to be contagious, and used every 
^^neans to avoid being in company ^vith those who had it. 

^H It was much more common among the whites than^ 
^Bunong the blacks ; men were oftener affected than wo- 
^■men ; adults than children ; and yoimg men oftener than 
^Mlderly men. 
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The bilious-fever, in its usual form, was not common! 
during this season ; and not a single case of jaundice, ^ 
within my knowledge, ended fatally. In an elderly lady, 
it produced general dropsy, w hich will prove fetal to her. 
I believe, she had no medical assistance for some weeks 
after she was attacked. Another case produced an as- 
:ites (in a middle aged man), which, I think, will here-- 
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moved uithout the use of the trocar. This man I 
medical assistance. 

What the cause of this disease was, is, perhaps, \ 
tain : but that the bile, eidier from a defect in quantity, 
or from too great a visciditj-, did not find its way I 
the intestines, and thus, by depriving the superior portion 
of that canal of so necessar)' a stimulus, &c., pro- 
duced the pain in that region, and the coloiuless stools, 
is very evident. 

To theorize on the affection, however, is not my hiten' 
tion; and, therefore, I barely give you the most prominent 
sjTnptoms of an epidemic, at least novel in this quarter 
of the globe, believing that, in your general researches 
after knowledge, nothing that has die appearance of, no- 
velty would be unwelcome to you. 
I am, Gcc, !kc., 
Your Friend, 

Felix RobebtsoIJ 
I^ashvUle, Jpril 5th, 
1806. 



III. Hints relative to Swallatvs. 

Dear Sir, 

IS it yet ascertained whether Sn'allowsare t 
of passage, or remain with us during the winter in a tor- 
pid state ? I am led to ask this question, from the fbl- 
lowing passages, which I met with in die celebrated R^- 
nard's Voyage bto Lapland, in the year 1681. 



Hints relative to Swallows. 

f^OUS nous etonnames que, quoique nous fussions 
si avant dans le nord, nous ne laissions pas de rencontrer 
quantite d'hirondelles ; et ayant demande aux gens du 
pays qui nous conduisoient ce qu'elles devenoient I'hiver, 
et si elles passoient dans les pays chauds, ils nous as- 
surerentqu'eUes se mettoientcn pelotons,et s'enfon^oient 
dans la bourbe qui est au fond dcs lacs; qu'clles atten- 
doient la que Ic soleil, reprenant sa vigueur, allat dans Ic 
fonddeces marais leur rendre la vie que !e fttiid leur avoit 
6l6e. La meme chose m'avoit ete dite dCopenhague par 
M.l'ambassadeur, eta Stockholm parquelquespersonnes; 
inais j'avois toujours eu beaucoup de peine a croire que 
ces animaux pussent vivre plus de six mois ensevelis 
' dans la terre, sans aucune nourriture. C'cst pourtant 
la vgrlte ; et cela ni'a ete confirm^ par tant dc ge«s que 
je ne saurois plus en douter." ^ 

Pages 78 and 79. Edition Stereotype, i^ol. 5. 1 

In pages 114 and 115 of the same volume, we find tlie 
following remarkable passage, viz. : " La nuit n'cst 
pourtant pas continuelle ; et, sur le midi, il paroit un 
petit crepuscule qui dure environ deux heurcs. Les 
Lapons, aides de cette luniiere et dc la reverberation 
de la neige dont la tcrrc est couvcrtc, prennent ce temps 
pour allcr A la chasse et a hi peche, qu'ils ne finisseiit 
point, quoique les rivieres el les lacssoienl g&les par-tout, 
et en quelques endroits de la hauteur d'une pique : mais 
ils font des trous dans la glace, d'cspace en espace, et 
poussent, par le moyen d'une perche qui va dessous cette 
glace,leurs filets de trou en trou, et les retirent de meme. 
Mais cc qu'il y z de plus surprenant, c^est que bien sou- 
vent ils rapportent dans desjiletsdes hirondelles qui se tien- 

SUPPI,. ^ 
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nait twee leurs pattes a guelque petit morceau de boi 
Elles sont comme nioites lorsqu'oii les tire de I'cau, et 
n'ont aucim slgne tie vie ; mais lorsqii'on les approche 
du feu, cl qu'ellcs commencent a sentir la chaleur, ( 
se remuent un peu, puis secouent leurs ailes, et c 
mencent a voler comme elles font en etc. Cette p 
larite n»'a ete confirmee par tous ccux a <jui je l*ai ^ 
nuindee." 

I presume by tliis time you naturalists have no doubl 
on the above subject ; my mind, I confess, is yet i 
\'tTing'. 

Your sincere fiicnd, 

Andrew Ellicott. j 
Ijincaster, Jan. 19th, 
1807. 



IV. Facts, Experiments, and Observations, relative to 
some American species of Lampyris, or Fire- Flies. By 

Me/Bi(?THOMAsWALMSLEY, M. D., of EUzabetk- 

Town, Maryland. Communicated to the Editor 
by the author''s brother, Mr. William Mas^ 
Walmsley, of Philadelphia. 



WHEN the Lampyris is immersed in water, it 
droiviis in fifteen or twenty minutes, but it shines widi 
almost as much brilliancy as when in the open air ; i 
its voluntary emanations are altother as vivid. 



er, It ' 

widi 



Immersed in spirit of wine, it lives five or six mi- 
nutes : some Xwe. longer; — it remains perfecdy opake 



J 
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tor two or lliree minutes, then flashes three or four times, 
each flash being much longer than usual, and after each 
flash it does not resume its previous opacity, when the 
powers of life become weak, but before death its bril- 
liancy remains stationarj', with a kind of creeping scin- 
tillation, ^m 

When it Is taken out of the spirit apparently dead,^| 
is opake, but on a sUght touch with a metallic substance, 
and a harder touch witii any thing, it shines briglit, and 
gradually dies away after half a minute or longer : but 
it may be excited to flash six or seven times ; perhaps 
oftener. 



4 



In a perfect Torricellean vacuum, it shines a short til 
and then becomes opake. No irritation will now cau! 
it to give out light, but on the admission of the least 
bubble of air, it sh'mcs again. 

When it is compressed between the mercury and the 
the tube halfway up the column, it emits light frequently, 
for a short time, but very faintly. After remaining in 
vaato for an hour, or perhaps longer, its powers of light 
are found to be but little diminished, on being again 
brought into the atmosphere : veiy little, indeed, consi- 
dering the violence done by its mtroduction. * » « I 

In hydrogen gas, the iampyris emits but one or t 
feeble flashes, and soon dies. 

la carbonic acid gas, nearly the same effects arc d 
served. 
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la azolic gas, wh(;n perfectly pure, I have not 1 
these insects ; but having accidentally had this j 
mixed with a portion of atmospheric air, I found themi 
shine less vividly in it than in llie atmospheric air, whi 
I kept as a standard. 

In oxygenated muriatic acid gas, they emit a i 
flashes very quickly in succession, on their first iic 
sion ; and the flashes are of a redder, tliough I can h 
say of a more brilliant, light, than the ordinary eipa 
tion. They then die. In the course of six or ( 
hours, tiiey are found bleached perfectly ivhite. * 

When confined in oxygen gas, obtained from r 
nese, they instantly give out a light much more briUJ 
than I ever saw before ; and this light they liave not t 
power to diminish, though they can increase it, for a 
time. 

'lliese insects live longer in this Uian in any of i 
other gases, but die, in general, in the course of two, 
three hours. But some have lived eight and ten faoqi 

Whether dead or not, they continue very brilliant li 
twenty.four hours, more or less. Sis or eight of t 
insects put into a vial* produce a light so vivid, and | 
such a peculiar brightness, that the eye can hart 
bear it. 



The part from which they give out their light is t: 
lower or posterior and inferior part of the abdom 
• I presume of oxygen gas. Editob. 




^H to some American species ofLampyris. 

^^ This part is covered by two snita of a pale or whitish' 
straw-coioiir, and transparent. These scuta, lite almost 
every other part of the Insect, are covered witli pi/i, or 
vUS : but here this villous covering is fine, and requ 
the aid of a strong double microscope to render it visibl< 

£ach scutum has a small black spot on each side of 
a line, which divides the abdomen longitudinally. These 
spots, when viewed through a common magnifying 
glass, appear to be perforations, and as such I considered 
them, at first : but, upon examining them with a very 
strong double microscope, I could not perceive that tliey 
were such. 



The Lampyris certainly respires as other insects di 

by means of spiracula : and I ^vas, for some time, 

dined to believe, that these spots were perforations for 

' the admission of air, and thence produced the light ; for 

rl shall, presently, show, that tlie air taken in by the spi. 

racula has no communication with the luminous part. 

The insect has the power of remaining opake for 
length of time: but if that part of the luminous portion] 
Kithich is covered by the terminating scutum, be cut 
ffOjwithout injuring the other, it instantly becomes bril. 
liant, and remams so ; the insect not having power to 
increase or to diminish the lustre. But the other scutum 
b not) in the least, affected. It is opake, or nearly soi 
(that is, perfectly natural), except when the insect exei 

tits voluntarj- power of giving out light, and then it j 
Bents the same appearance that it did previously to 
mutilation. 
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If a longitudinal incision be made through both s 
the whole becomes luminous, and the insect cannot pre. 
vent it. 

Now, fixjm all this it would seem, that the air takorfi 
by the spiracula, for the supjjort of life, has no coming 
nication ivitli that which causes, oi' contributes to, the 
elimination of light. Certain it is (as relates to our Ame- 
rican lampyris at least), that oxygen is essentially neces- 
sary to tliis effect. But whether tliis vital support be 
taken in through those spots which appear like perfora- 
tions (or, f>crhaps, are such), or acts in some other ivay, I 
know not ; but I should rather incline to think, that the 
spots, alluded to, are not perforations, and, therefore, 
tliat the air must come in contact ^vJth the phosphores- 
cent substance in some other way. 



lores- I 



Viewing a live insect, laid on its back, through a 
erful double microscope, in a very dark room, or at 
night, its own light enabled me to see it tolerably dis- 
tinct : for, in that situation, it is considerably luminous, 
during the intervals between the flashes. When it gave 
light by volition, the suddenness of the flash made so great 
a contrast to the ordinary appearance, that the eye could 
not accommodate itself so as to disceni any thing, ex- 
cept that the luminous portion did not appear to be at idl 
altered in its dimensions, no motion whatever being per- 
ceptible. And this is anolhei- reason which leads me to 
suppose, that the ^ is not taken in by the means above 
hinted at. 
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During the intervals, a verj' singular appearance pre- 
sented over the whole luminous portion, entirely invisi- 
ble to the naked eye. From the points of the villi co- 
vering the whole scutum, infinitely small sparks of light 
seemed to issue, forming a kind of creqiing scintillation, 
not unlike the appearance of burning paper, after tho, 
blaze has been extinguished. 

This, I believe, is the cause of the partial shining, i 
it appears to the naked eye, during tlie interval bctwee 

iihe flashes, and can only be perceived in the dark. 
I In the day-time, nothing of the kind can be discerni 
The substance contained imder the scuta is of an opake 
white colour, and evidently cellular. Its construction 
bears a considerable analogj' to the membrana adipasa of 
the human subject, but is more delicate. In one or two 
instances, I thought I could perceive something similar 
|to the ramifications of the bronchia, appearing to origi- 
latc from tlie spots, which I toot to be perlbrations, in 
the scuta. 



ins 

■nat 



In three cases, I succeeded iu dividing the insect ex. 
actly across the spots, without hurting it, by a very 
sharp instrument, but this appearanre I did not often 
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V. An Idea or Sketch of t/ie most common Diseases of 
the French JFest-India Islands, to which tliose -who 
land there, for the first time, are above allsubject. By 
the Knight of St. George. Communicated to the 
Editor, by the late Dr. John Foulke, of Phila- 
delpliia. 

IT is to you that arc called by your extensive 
trade to the French \Vest-India Islands, that I undertake 
to give the history of the too often fatal diseases with 
vvhicli the new comers are commoniy attacked in that 
country, and which are the same that I had an opirartu- 
nlty of attending to, in those latitudesj on board the 
King's men of H'ar, even from the year 1765. I shall 
subjoin the means that I employed to cure them, and 
those which I found successful in preventing them, ac- 
cording to the advices of the celebrated Gamier, '. 
Physician in Guadaloupe. 



All diose who come to the islands ought to expect to 
fall sick, a natural effect of the passage from a temperate 
air to that of countries excessively hot. To this gene- 
ral cause are often added several others, which can be 
prevented only by a strict moderation in the use of spt* 
rituous liquors, and of fruits of all kinds, which are plen- 
tifully met with ; and, above all, by a strict chastity, 
until, being naturaUzed to the climate, they can form a 
lawful connexion. I shall not undertake the physical 
explanation of die effect of too hot an air upon the animal 
economy. I do not know of any thing better on this 
subject, than what Mr. Poissonnier Desperrieres wrote 
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on it. I shall confine myself to the means of remedying 
the effects of this too hoi air, and that, loo, according to 
the experiments I have made. 

1. The new comers in the islands are subject to a hot 
fever, or to the true fowrui of Hippocrates, unlike, how- 
ever, to that which rages in Europe, both in its beginning 
and progress, its state, and last stage. The word cauzus, 
derived from the Latin caurtis, I bum, is used here, be- 
cause in that disease the patients are, as it were, in a 
burnmg fire ; but the prostration of the nervous system is 
so great, that they do not at all feel this heat : they are 
only sensible of a pain in the head, and in the region (^^h 
the diaphragm and loins. ,^^H 

The chief symptoms which are tlie cliaracters of the 
first stage of that disease, arc an universal sinking of 
strength, ^vhich can Ijc produced by no other cause than 
the malignity of the disease itself; a burning heat which 
is successively felt in the parts that are necessary to life, 
whilst a frozen 'and deadly cold often seizes upon, and 
occupies the extremities ; the skin, the nostrils, the 
tongue, and mouth, are extremely drj' ; the breathing 
hard and quick, the thirst unquenchable. The patients 
complain of sharp pains in the diaphragm and loins ; the 
urine is commonly red, sometimes in an imperfect 
state; the nauseas, vomitings, anxieties, uneasiness, and 
a drj' cough quickly succeed one another; at last, de- 
lirium, phrenzy, and convulsive fits terminate the disease 
by death, if suitable assistance be not applied before tht^^ 
H fourth day. ^^^ 
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The dangers of tliis disease, such as we have just ex- 
posed tliein, arc but too common, especially in Julr, 
August, September, and October. They, however, 
vary sometimes, according to the simplicity or multipli- 
city of causes producing them, and according to the age 
aiid constitution, so tliat the evils ai'ising from 
are less or greater, more or less multiplied. The 
ger, for instance, is less for a young man than for 
olderiKrson, because, in a joung man, tlie fibres are softel*, 
the springs more supple, the diameter of which can be 
stretched without the danger of their being broken. He 
therefore extricates himself more commonly from that 
disease, when suitable remedies are seasonably apjilied. 
For conlniry rcabons, old persons are in greater dan- 
ger. As for the constitution, the danger will be greatei 
for bilious and sanguine persons, than for phlegmatic, 
'.* because of the fermentation and inflammability of the 
principles of tlie former. As for the concourse of 
causes that may have given rise to the disease, it is oi- 
dent that the greater their number, the less susccptibk; 
the jwtient will be oi' recovering. 



. Two general indications offer thcmscU-cs forlhe cure' 
of this disease : 1, to lower the forced tone of the solids, 
or cause the erctisni to cease : 2, todiminishaftera'ard* 
the volume of the fluids. 



One \\ou!d be inclined to believe that bleeding \vou!d 
be the remedy which we should particularly insist on, 
to fulfil this double indication ; nevertheless, thou^ 
bleeding be good by itself, when sparingly and ivisely 
applied, exiierience lias demonstrated to us (and it is in 
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this that my opinion |Ktrticiilarly coincides witli that 
Ml-. Poisiionnicr) ; experience, I say, has demonstrated 
to lis, that bleedings, too often repeated, arc very perni- 
cious, because they exhaust the strength of tlie patient, 
and accelerate the dissolution of the blood, to which the 
disease itself has but too j^at a tendenc}'. 



The nauseas, and vomiting of bilious matter, woi 
seem also to indicate die use of emetics ; but experience 
has shown, that diey too often prove fiit;\l, because. In the 
early stage of that disease, vomiting is produced by die 
eretism : the sweat itself, almost always of a cold kind 
before the fourth day, being always symptomatic, the 
sudorific, the cordi;U, aiid narcotic remedies must be en- 
tirely avoided, however inclined wc may be by the in- 
dications to make use of them, before the term pointed 
out by the fifth day. 

These, therefore, are die remedies which I propose, 
and have made use of with success. I hope they will 
likewise prove successful in the hands of practitioners 
that are able to judge of the violence of the attacks, and 
pay a suitable regard to the age, strength, and constltuti 
of the patients. 



On the first or second day, the)- will take a Hi 
blood from the patient, w ithout minding the vomitings 
and symptomatic sweats, which may be arrested, or 
even disappear by those bleedings. The bilious lax 
alone should prevent letting more blood, this las being 
always critical, even in its first stage. They \viU make 
the patient drink plentifully of weak chicken broth, 
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a drink made out of cassia and nitre, or lemonade 
out of sour oranges or lemons. By the use of such 
drinks, tlic thirst of the patient is diminished, and 
the acrimonv of the bile assuaged; they will produce 
in tlie region of the liver a relaxation proper to accelerate 
the crisis : I mean the discharge of the bile ; for vegetable 
acids, by being united with some parts of the alcalized 
bile, |>romote a purge. It was Mr. Garnier who made 
tliis observation, and communicated It to me in answer 
toaletter,in u'iiich I asked of him the cause of this effect, 
which apjieared to me surprising. To tlie drink men- 
tioned above, may be added three or four injections a 
day, of a decoction of emollient herbs, or of Gom- 
. bault, adding one or two drams of purified nitre in 
every injection. Besides these injections, they must 
apply on the lower pan of the stomach fomentations 
of castor-oil, and constantly keep on it w'orm emol- 
lient poultices, made ^vith the herbs mentioned abo\'e. 



The patient, having at last reached the fourth day 
his disease, with such remedies, and having lived on no 
other food than Mcak chicken broth, experiences com- 
monly an evacuation of bilious humours which announces 
the crisis. Then, but only in a sparing manner, they 
may assist nature with light purgings, such as whey, pre- 
pared with cream of tanar, manna, scna, &c. 



^^fl 



A Bloody-Flux sometimes occurs, but it is commoi 
but symptomatic before the fifth day (here again my 
opinion coincides particularly ^vith that of Mr. Poisson- 
nier). If, however, the evacuation take place by th 
way of urine, it may be looked upon as critical. 
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epinion is perfectly the same as to the sweats, when they j 
take place in the indicated time : if they be precededS 
by the softness of the pulse, they announce the fall of thej 
jeretism. I 

What remains of the sickness is carried off by bitters,H 
Buch as those they commonly use in Europe for the curerl 

intermittent fevers. The patients recover pretty sooa^fl 
1^ observing a suitable diet. « 

2. The diminution of attacks, in this first sickness, j 

s often followed with anotlier, which may be termed sy- J 

Qocal fever rather than burning fever. I have observed J 

that at Giiadaloupe the new comers were more subject 

> it than to the first. ■ 

Widiout entering into the detail of the symptoms that 1 
(Sharacterise it, since tliey differ from the disease that 
have just described, only by a few degrees, I will only 
ay, conformably to the remarks I ha^'e made upon it, 
lat it terminates commonly on the ninth day, and never i 
^ses beyond the thirteenth or fourteenth day. The cri- 
sis of tliis second disease is absolutely the same as that offl 
the first ; but wc must observe, with respect to both, f 
that ic hiippens on odd days only. This is to be pecu- 
ly attended to, in order not to disturb nature in its ] 
aerations. 

I shall observe, that, in spite of the best and most re- 
^lar administration of the proposed remedies, there ^ 
Bppens sometimes so considerable a weakness, that the 
Otients fall into the coma or soporific affection, before 
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ibc true crisis of the disease has made its a 
Ascrious atlcotioii must be paid to this symptom, both to 
pnrwnl it, and to remedy it, wlien they have been taken 
liaa w are s . It is announced by a weak and often con> 
vulsivc pulse. It is then time to apply blisters, made 
oat of frrsh cnntfaaride-fUes reduced to a pow-der, oa 
the difiirrcnt pbors where they are commoolr applied, 
such 05 the (egs, -th^hs, arms, back, of the neck, flee, 
as the case requires. Cordials, proper to rake b^uh 
the tone of the nerves, and the or^jnic actioa of the 
bowels, trill prore soccessiul. 

The p3ticiits that have arrived at a convalesoetiC state, 
fifaould observe the most strict diet; preiemi^, above all, 
Tke.pomdge, and U^ht meatE. I seriously warn ihem, 
that the sDghicst errw may (hd-.c ^ctt prejudiciiL 

As for the preouitions proper to escape, as much as 
possible, these sad diseases, I advise the nenr comers to 
abstain enlirejy from ^irituous tiquors and fruits of any 
kitid, Co use moderate c:icrcisc, to avoid, above aO 
ttuDgs. anv conciexioa nitli women, (o use cooi drinks, 
nut to &ti^^ tbemseivcs, espcctaUy la tite sun, tbe heat 
of which is but too much ttic in tbo:ie cUmates. To 
tht.-bc uidvic\-» I will add dxu of liiiving biioad kt coce 
or twice on the first ttus afttr their arrivai ; above afl, 
let them t^c can; \wi to be oppressed by the far of 
the liisciis;-. which, (jeriTa^w, tbrotigfa this means, wiQ 
becooie a trtK' one. It", by thc^f t>ct;cautiDQs, they do not 
alwaiV^ succeed to i^rebcrvc iLs^iriaelves from, the disease, 
•-hey may at Wast be 'NUtt: nhdt the attacks -.vfll be less 
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I serious, and tliat a perfect cure \\i\\ be more easily ob>9 
I tained. 



Thti viirious disease;; ^vith which almost all the crew of 
the ship on board which I was, were attacked on their 
arrival in America, and consequently those tliat hap- 
pened aftenvards, were partly depending on those of 
which I liave just described the progress and the means 
rf curing. It is absolutely necessary to be acquainted 
with, and pay a due attention to them ; not neglecting, 
however, tlie indicationa which the different epidemicaM 
! disorders o0er but too often. 



3. Without speaking here of the different parts of the 
West-Indies which arc very unuholesomc in them- 
selves, such as marshy places, where the air is continu- 
ally infected with putrid miasma, nor of those countries 
which are not exposed to the cast wind, aiKl where the 
air is extremely rarefied, I have remarked that it was ne- 
cessary, during the course of the yearj to pay a due re- 
gard chiefly to two seasons in these islands. Although 
their temperature is not absolutely regular, they never- 
tiieless deserve tlie attention of a practitioner that has at 
heart the public welfare. He ought, therefore, to gii 
them all his attention, to perceive the differences whictf 
relate to the diiFcrent diseases of which each of these 
seasons are susceptible, and which consequently require 



tdifierent modes of cure. ^^^J 

Two seasons dien divide the year, the wet, and Ao^^H 
dry. In the former, the nortlx winds pretty commonly 
pre>-ail, and in the latter the south winds. Richa, a ce- 

L M 
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lebrated physician of Turin, who applied himself fi 
lo discover the nature and causes of epidemical diseases, 
righdy asserts, that the air, .'^taled by north winds, is 
loaded with salincacid miasma, which emanate from 
the mines and waters whence the wind comes ; that, on ' 
the contrary, the air pushed by the south wind, is hlled 
with alkaline particles, which, being mixed with humi- 
dity, have die property of dissolving the blood. The idea 
which this learned physician gives, though rather gene- 
ral, is a sketch which may improve the learning of a 
physician. I presume to cite this observation here, 
because it has appeared to mc grounded upon a good 
and judicious practice: nonenim, says Huquet, ySosfra- 
tionem inventa est mcdictna, sed post medtdnam qutesita 
est ratio. 

As the diseases that depend on tlie season in which 
south wuids usually prevail, are precisely the very ones 
we have given an account of, and which particularly at- 
tack the new comers, we shall say no more about them, as 
we have expatiated enough on this subject ; but there 
remains to us now, to speak of those that depend on the 
northern winds. 

Every thing being equal, as the winter season of the 
islands is more congenial to the constitution of the 
Europeans than the summer season of said islaiids, it 
would be proper for Frenchmen, desirous to repair there, 
to sail_ from Frajice in the early part of the autumn, in 
order to be there in the season that would be least preju- 
dicial to them. 
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The diseases tliat tlie most commonly attack 
comers cspeci:illy» from tht mouth of May to the month 
of October, are simple intennittent fevers that turn into 
continual, or rather, according to Morthon, into conti- 
nentes, which, by their increase, show tlie aiHnity they 
have witli the intermittent. They are usually attended 
with a bilious lax, which increases in the paroxysm, and 
causes the patient to experience a very great tv^eakness. 
Tlie hj-pGchoncUia are painful and swelled ; the moul 
bitter, sometimes moist, sometimes dry ; the tongue soi 
limes loaded, and more or less hot, according to the 
lence of the fever, and the state of the constitution ; the 
pulse hard and quick, otherwise pretty uneven, some- 
times small and close, above all, in those subjects 
are bound in their bowels. 



Pleurisies are also to be met with ; but they are 
for the greatest jKirt symptomatiii, that is to say, bi- 
lious. We ought to study w^ the characteristic 
State of the air, and the constitution of the subject 
tliat is attacked with them, to conform ourselves to the 
above-mentioned principles, and, according to the exam- 
ple of Sydenham, view the different diseases that hap- 
pen during an epidemy, only as symptoms dependent on 
the general cause, which attacks one part only because, 
being naturally weaker, it becomes more susceptible of 
die impression of die ill quality of the air. Still, at tlie 
instance of this tamous practitioner, it is necessary to ap- 
ply ourselves precisely to destroy the eflfects wliich ap- 
pear the most visible, and wliich, according to the 
system above-mentioiied, are to thicken the bbod, and 
occasion obstructions in the weakest of the viscera. 
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As the tendency of natui-e appears to be to put sltA I 
end to these diseases, by evacuations of the bowels, 
the chief duty of a practitioner ought to be to promote 
them ; observing, nevertheless, to moderate them in 
those whose strength appeals sinking, and, on the other 
hand, to procure them in others. 
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Therefore they can adopt the following method, 
will begin by bleedings, which they will repeal according 
to the forces of the pulse. The ordinary drink will be 
a decoction of roots of lemon-trees and of endive, to 
each pint of which will be added a dram, or a dram and 
and a half of glauber salt. For those that are costive, they 
will add the use of whey, made of cream of tartar. 
Whey, thus prepared, has the wonderful quality of loos- 
ening the bowels, and likewise that of assuaging the effer- 
vescence of the blood. Weak chicken broth, in which 
is boiled spinage that grows in that country, lettuce, and 
purslane ; a weak«monade, emollient injections pre- 
pared or made out of malvacees plants, which are in plenty 
in these islands, equally satisfy this indication. I 

The quantity and quality of the matters discharged i 
hy those whose sickness is attended with a lax, ought 
to induce the physician to purge some at an earlier pe- 
riod than they will others. I always made use, ^vith 
success, of the decoction of casaa, to which I added salt 
of Epsom. They will, therefore, give the patient a glass 
of it every three hours, paying ncvertlieless a due regard 
to bis (Strength. If the lax should last too long, and 
there should be cause to fear too great a weakness, they 
ought to have resort to laudanum, incorporated wiJi 
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sgftoit bitters, such as bark of lemon-trees, the little cen- 
taury reduced to powder, and the cashoo. A plij'sician, 
deprived of narcotics in a country where the heat of ani- 
mal spirits is violent, would be at a great loss. Lauda- 
num may be compared to a beneficent dew, which, in 
warm countries, ought to be viewed as a true panacea. 
Indeed it proves so successful as to secure to him who 
seasonably administers it, the admiration of every 
body. 



Those who are costive should not be pur^d bei 
the fifth or sixth day of die disease. They ought com- 
monly to continue die use of the above-mentioned ecco- 
potrick three or four days : fori have observed that if they 
were discontinued, the morbific matter which had been 
dislodged by them, was re-absorbed, and re-animated 
the fever more than it did before ; whereas, if tlic use 
of light purges was persisted in, tlie pulse lost its close- 
ness, expanded, and assumed its natural state. The pa- 
tients havbg been sufficiently purged, they ought to get 
rid of the remains of the fever by mild bitters. 

4. I am still to speak of the pleurisies (fluxions 
poitrine), which, as I have already said, are, in that sea- 
son, almost all symptomatic ; of the cholera-morbus, and 
of the dysentery. 
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They may sometimes administer an emetic in the e; 
st^eof the pleurisy ; but I propose this with great doubt: 
for the hardness of the pulse, which almost always at- 
tends the diseases of this countr}', is a counter- indicaH 
iioa that it would be rash to neglect. However, when it 
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appears suitable, it may be administered in a lai^ qi 
tity of cassia-water. Otherwise, the mallo'cvs aiid cas- 
tor-oil have appeared to me the most suitablt rcmc 
dies. The drink that can be prescribed, though vei^' 
simple, will contribute wjtli efficacy to expectoration, 
and will dispose to purging. I administered witli sue*. 
cess the folloM'ing diet drink : V 

Boil, during about half an hour, in a pint of tra- 
ter, a half handful of spinage of the country, amaran- 
thus aftissimus iorigi/hlitis, spicis everidi albtcantibus 
(Plumerii Cat. pag. 6), and a half handful of buds of otn>- 
catier (Pcrsea clusii. hist, plant. 2}. When taking the li- 
quor from off die fire, they will put into it a table spoon- 
ful of common honey, and after having passed it through 
a sieve, they will add to it h;i!f a pint (English measure) 
of sweet oil. They will make the patient take a glass of 
this potion every two hours, and, when he has been bled 
and purged sufficiently, according to the indications, they 
will destroy what remains of the disease with an opiate, 
made with die barks of the Icmon-tree, and with the eye«i 
of craw-fishes (yeus d'ecrevisses), the whole iocoi 
rated with a. sufficient quantity of Iwney. 
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There is very commonly found in those countries* 
prejudice \\'Iuch makes the people view bleeding as a pt^ 
son in a cold, which, neverUicless, for want of diis assist- 
ance, turns verj- often into a pleurisy and a suppuration. 
In the latter case, the matter not being expanded in the 
cavity of the breast, but only in the bronchial vesicles, 
the following remedy I have always administered 
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success, ihe receipt of which I received from Mr«1 
Gamier: 

Take the sharp end of langue de chat, Eupatorium 
' frutescens hedera terrestris /olio, Jlore purpurascente 
(Plumerii cat. pag. 29), de franchbazin Ocyraura, caryo- 
phyllatum maximum (C. B. P. 225, and Toumef. hist. 
204, and avocatier Peasea clusii hist, plant 2), of each 
about four pinches. Make them boil lightly in a pint of 
water. After having passed this decoction through 
a sieve, add to it a half pint of sweet oil (English 
measure), a dram of dieriaca, and two ounces of syrup 
of frangipanier. Plumer'mfiare rosea odorattssimo (Tour- 
nef. hist, append, pag. 659). Give to the patient a tum- 
bler full of this mixture ever)' two hours, and every other 
day they will melt in the two first tumblers of this drink, 
two ounces of manna. 

If the expectoration is not plentiful enough, and if the 
moisture is too thick, they may add the diaphoretic an- 
timony ; but in case that the patient had a liigh fever, 
and the skin was dry, far from prescribing this mineral, 
ttey would resort to bleeding. 
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5. Although the cholera-morbus is a symptom more 
peculiar to summer diseases, than to winter ones, there 
are, nevertheless, patients in this last season that are at- 
tacked with this sad disorder. They ought then to view , 
it as the forerunner of a continued high fever. It dif'l 
fers from that which attends the cawsw or buming-feverj 

|«f the stnmner season, because tJic latter happens mostl 
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commonly at the approach of the dissolution orj 
blood. 

The violence of the symptoms of the winter cholera- 
morbus urges an early application of a remedy to it, A 
feint and small pulse, the coldness of the extremiues, give 
cause to fear lest the patient should sink under it. It is 
therefore necessary to repeat bleedings upon bleedings. 
Then the fluids that had been turned out of their way, 
resume their ordinary course, and the fever that occurs, 
bears a known character. They administer the re- 
medies which I have already proposed ; besides the 
bleedings, they advise the patient to take frequently 
weak chicken broth and injections. They ought to re- 
sort to laudanum, only in an extreme case, and never 
then, without having previously given some light mino- 



6. The dysentery, more rare than the cholera-morbus 
in winter diseases, and more common in those of the 
summer, is a symptom, which, in both seasons, hap. 
pens in the state of the disease. They ought to admi- 
nister emollient injections, prepared with the decoction of 
tripes and plantain. They will add to the decoctions the 
buds of monbin, monbin arbor Jol'mJraxim,Jructu luteo 
racemoso (Plum. gen. pag- 40). They will purge the 
patient with tamarins, mirobolans, and senna in whey ; 
adding the syrup of succor)-, compounded with rhubarb. 
In case the symptoms should permit, they will have re- 
sort to laudanum, to the cashoo, and to amber incor- 
porated with the balm of Peru. During the conva- 
lescence of this disease, as well of the pleurisy (fluxion 
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de poitrinej, they may put the patient to the diet of gom- 
baiilt bruised and stewed in milk. 




If this little essay, though in many respects imper- 
fect, does not appear to you quite undeserving of notice, 
and if your kindness deigns to sustain my zeal, I shall 
continue, at a more convenient time, to inform you of 
what I have remarked with respect to several other dis. 
eases, such as the Tetanus, the fever called Siam dis- 
ease*, and, finally, the various diseases peculiar to ne- 
groes, such as the Pianf, the red tetters, or ring-wofms, 

id others ivhich are only to be cured in the blacks wil 

le greatest difficulty. 
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, VI. Experiments and Observations on the Caterpillar 
which infests the Lombardy- Poplar. Jn a letter to 
the Editor, from John B. Davidce, M. D., of 
Baltimore, 



IN a letter from Dr. Vauglian to you, are senti. 
riAicnts attributed to me, which, I assure you, never had 
tiB place in my thoughts. I have written to tlie Doctor 
|.on tlie subject, and he appears, from his answer, to be 
[really impressed with the idea, that the construction 
Biven by him was the immediate and natural construe- 
To me, and I believe to all vMo are acquainted 

' ■ The Malignant Yellow-Fever. Editor. 

} t The Frarobtcsia, or Yaws. The American or negrac name? I 
e Efiian, or Pian. The word Pian, among the negroes, s 
B Ihr fruit of the strawberry. Editok. 
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with flte French authorities on the subject, and 
only M^erc alluded to, the letter is wholly unsuscepti- 
ble of the interpretation indulged in by tlie Doctor. And, 
certainly, any opinion formed, by any person whatever, 
must be subject to the conlroul of the authorities quoted. 
And, further, how a gentleman could permit him&elf to 
say, publicly, that I supposed tlie Poptar-Cater^Uar 
'* would perish in the chrysalis state," because it did 
not subsequently to this state pass into a butterfly, when 
the authorities appealed to determined, that if it were 
spurious, it would become a large fly, is to me resdval^ 
only into that haste which too frequently explains itself by 
errors. It was at least incumbent ou the Doctor to havQ 
consulted Uie authorities. 

In the Doctor's letter he says : '* The general ci 
sity and alarm, together with the contradictory accounts 
of experimentalists, though preponderating on the nega- 
tive scale, made it desirable to know, ivhether this sus- 
pected insect (vould pass the regular metamorphoses of 
lepidopterous ins cts, or, as supposed by Dr. Davidge, 
of Baltimore, would perish in the chrysalis stale; and 
thus, by an unusual death, seal the apprehension of its 
venomous nature." 



Mils I 



Whetlier or not the Pedlar- Caterpillar would 
unhurt through the chrysalis state, or possess dcleteri' 
ous properties when in the maturity of the butterfly, so 
fiU- as my understanding in the matter extends, formed 
no part of the disputable point. The thing at issue is not, 
whether the Caterpillar, when raised to its winged state, 
would possess poisonous qualities, but what its proper- 
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night be while still a reptile. The venomous nature 
of the reptile could by no means be consequential of, or 
deducible from, the possible properties of the winged 
insect. And, although the future condition of the ani- 
mal might be a fruitful subject of pleasing inquiry to the 
curiosity of ilie naturalist, yet it could shed no beams 
along the dark passage through which we liad to pass, 
iii our way to the threshold of truth. How the unusual 
deatli of ail animal, after its reptile state should be at a 
end, could influence the properties of the reptile state 
putting ' ' a seal to the apprehension of its ^'e^omo^a r 
ture," is to me not very clear. I must leave this to the] 
ingenuity of Dr. Vaughan. 

The only sentence that has dropt from my ]>en, floin I 
which any idea could be formed of my opinions, is the 
following : " The reptile of which I treat, is pretty evi- 
dently of the class of Caterpillar, and, in all probability, 
of that genus termed, by some of the enlightened French 
Naturalists, the false or spurious Caterpillar, which does 
not after its chrysalis state pass into a butterfly." 

The first question, to my mind, aiising to view here 
is, what is a Caterpillar '? 

And the second, how are Catcrpilliu-s divided ? on 
tiiito how many genera are tiiey separated ? 

In zoology, all winged insects, when in their reptile 

[state, arc Caterpillars (see Eruca, Encyclopedia Brit.): 

and, of necessary consequaice, no insects, which are 

SUPPL. T 
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not at one period, reptiles, and at another winged! 
inals, can be Caterpillars. 

In the DIctionnaire des Sciences, you will find the se- 
coiid question answered. " Fansses chenilles. On a 
domiS ce nom a tons les inscctes tjui rcsscmblent aux^che- 
nilles, mais qui ont Ics jambes plus nonibreuses, ou si- 
tuecs ou conformees differcninicnt; il vlciit den tnouches 
au lieu de papillons de toutcs k-s fausscs chenilles, il n'y 
a ])oint de crocliets dans leur jambes membraneuses, ce 
qui peut le& faire distinguer des vxaies chenilles, inde- 
pendamment du nombre des jambes." 

*' The term spurious CateqjiUar, lias been applied to all 
insects that resemble the real Caterpillar, but have a 
j^reater number of legs, or tlieir legs differently situated, 
Of difi'crcntlj' formed. Flies, in the place of buttfrflies, 
jiroceed from all those false Caterpillars. They have no 
hooks in their membranous legs, and this circumstance, 
indqjcndeiilly of the number of legs, is sufficient to dis. 
llnguish tliem from the true Cfiterpillur.", 



Tile division of the French Academicians into the 
true and false, is admitted by the highest and most res- 
pectable English authority, the Kncyclopedia Brltannica, 
iis good, and founded in fact and in observation. Few 
men have had greater opportunities of inquiring into thb 
and every other point of science, than the authors of this 
great work ; and few would more reluctantly gild an 
Imposition with the gold of their name. Their words 
are, "but are liable [spcakingof the Caterpillar] tobecon- 
founded with a sort of animals, called by M. Reaumur 
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Jalse or bastard CaterjjUlars, ^vhicli carry a great resem- 
blance in their figure to real Caterpillars, but which 
have more legs tlian any true ones have, and are finally 
transformed into four-winged files, which are not 
butterflies." Vide Eruca. 



Having settled, from the first authorities of Erfglantl 
and France (if there be higher than those, I am not ac- 
quaimed with them), what the Caterpillar is, and the 
genera, true and false, into which it is divided, I shall go 
on to point out the only construction which can fairly 
be put on my letter. I say fairly, because I hold it dis- 
ingenuous for any gentieman, let his knowledge in com- 
mon matters be ever so extensive, to indulge In au in- 
terpretation of any writer, except he Iiave at hand suffi- 
cient and adequate gtiides. 






In my letter it was mentioned, that tlie reptile of which 
I treat, is pretty evidently of the class of Caterpillar. 
Then if it be a Caterpillar, and did not after its aurelia 
state pass into a butterfly, it necessarily must pass into a 
, large fly, otherwise it would not be a Caterpillar ; for a 
Caterpillar is ultimately and necessarily a winged insect. 
Its not passing after its aurelia state into a butterfly, 
a mere antithesis, and as clearly and irrefutably decl: 
it to pass into a large fly, as if in so many words it w 
\ asserted. Nay, in substance, it was asserted. For it 
. was mentioned to be of the spurious genus, which, 
[■ agreeably to the English and Frencii writers of the fii 
1 rank, must, after its metamorphoses, lie a fly, 
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When tlierc urc but W/o gciicra ol'an arnmal, m44 
determine the aninial not to be of the one gemia, 1 1 
understood by evtay ingenuous man, who lias pre 
authorities before him, to place the animal in the other. 
A negative in this Is fully equivalent to an afErinadve ; 
and I do not know that it is not die more elegant mod,e 
of expression. 



In addition to the above, it might be remarked that, 
in the following sentence of the letter, my opinion and 
meaning must be placed without the lioiits of doubt. 
" This genus so neiirly resembles the real Caterpillar, 
in figure and general appeoi-ancc, as to be frequently, 
while in its reptile state, taken for the genuine Cater- 
pillai." That its reptile is here put in contradistinction 
to its winged state needs no demonstration. In the 
aurtlia state there is doubt and uncertainty. Nothing 
interpretative of its being true or false can be collected 
from this state. Hence die necessity of its becoming a 
^vinged animal ; or how could I, or any Naturalist, intel- 
ligibly !^peak of a true and bastai-d genus? 



Weiv it ncccssiiry to dilate more on this uninterestiu 
point, 1 might subjoiji, that, within my knowle 
there is no animal doomed to exchange, in its auR 
state, life foi- death. This state, from, I believe, e 
auUiority, may be considered as die cradle of the v 
insect, but has never been found to be the coffin of t 
reptile, except from accident. 

Thus much I have thought it necessary to say in i_ 
lustration of sentiments, which, from misapprehension. 
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Phave been published to the world in a manner in no 
degree calculalcd to make impressions fiivourable to tlie 

I original writer. In giving the opinions of others, it is 
■]nii}'s becoming and modest to do it in their own words. 
Had this been done in the present case, I flatter myself 
hat I should not now feel iuiy necessity of writing in t] 

. language of explanation. 

From this, I hope, there ^vill be no inference un&- 
vourable to Dr. Vaughan's candour. The Doctor Iiad 
L-not tlie authority alluded to, and, being under the per-j 
Istiasion, that all Cateqiiilars must end in butterflies, 1 
i&tily wrote, what I ara happy to believe, his real % 
ttmcDts. 

But, at best, whaterer may relate to the genus of the 

animiU can be viewed as no part of the main point ; it 

. wily came in by the way, in the rank of a probability. 

■ The sole object of the experiments was to ascertain 

pirhethcr the reptile possessed qualities hostile to animal 

■ite, and Dr. Vaughiin lias determined them to prepDii< 

s on the negative scale. 



The Doctor may have knowledge of experiments 
vhich have not fallen under my notice. Of such I can 
lay nothing, nor froni such can 1 admit any thing, except 
ley were of public notoriety, and subscribed by a respou- 
2 name. As to experiments, anonymous, or signed 
by fictitious characters, they certainly caimot be brought 
) account. Where there is no resix)nsibiiity, their 
rcan be no authority. But even were negative exp< 
ineQt£ admitted, they carry nothing beyond pmbabili 
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and only serve to throw a doubt around a 
one, and teach us to be cautious and circumspect in our 
conclusions, especially when met by successful ones. I 
call those successful ones which have been performed 
publicly, and before a number of competent judges. I 
cannot say unbiassed judges, for, in fact, they l\ad their 
minds strongly bent up against the success of the expe- 
riments; thereby,however, becoming llie belter c]ualified, 
in the present case. 

The experiments made in Philadelphia, by Dr. Par- 
rish, were conducted with that caution, wariness, and 
circumspection, which do great credit to the experimen- 
talist. From these, it Is inferrable, without any injus- 
tice to any part of the circumstances, tliat the reptile Is 
mdevolcnt and venomous. Some of the animals were, 
from the results given by the gentleman who instituted 
the experiments, unequivocally injured. The expcri- 
ments are before the public ; I need not retrace them 
hei'e. It is true, and we have no desire to object to it, 
that the experimentalist supposed that the symptoms of 
injury had their origin in other sources than the venom 
of the reptile. 

From the experimentalist we Iiavc the facts ; his phi. 
losophy of them cannot exclude us from taking our 
own view. These e'xperintcnts of Dr. Parrish, in the 
minds of some of the most enlightened of our city, bear 
more than equivocal testimony in behalf of the venom of 
the animal. At any rate, we cannot consent that these 
be arranged against us. They cannot, with the candid, 
be more opposed to us than to be neuter. I have seen 
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•no olher experiments, with a responsible subscription, 
■that can, in any degree, be considered as negative. As 
t the reports of the public papers, they are too idle. 
Tiese genera! assertions are the mere apologies for argu- 
ment, the slander of (act. In raising the most common 
structure, no builder of prudence would give place to 
[natcrials so coarse, and so unsound. Of this sort of 
communications, one, truly negative, bald, and barren, 
P appeared in a periodical work of this city, termed the 
Companion, supposed to be by a gentleman who has 
lome controul over that work, and who, in the commu- 
lication, undertook to assure the public, that, in every 
pge, byevery Naturalist, die Caterpillar, in all its varieties, 
s ever been considered as innocent. At the ground 
bn which this gentleman stands, we shall presently look, 
iv'hen we come to let those Natuftilists speak for them 
'selves. His communication is an excellent specimen o 
I ■ the ability some gentlemen possess in writing by guess.1 
p Nevertheless, we cannot help remarking, tliat, if grey 
I hairs would write less loosely, and less unguardedly, we 
light retain longer our veneration for lettered age. But 
^0 return. 



In the facts detailed to the public by me, I as yet can 
-detect no fallacy, no imposition; I have minutely exa- 
mined into the circumstances. To these, I will add 
inodier, the result of experiments performed by a Phy- 
pucian of high respectability and cliaracter, of this city. 
[ did, commenced his experiments under a tide 
F prejudice, running forcibly in contravention of the 
luocess of die experiments. This fact has not as y^ 
; given formally to the public. But, as it is 
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tbe most general publiciQ' in this city (not a Phys'tcifl 
and scarcely an inhabitant of Baltimore, who does not 
know of the experiment), I tliink I may in honour bring 
it forward as authority. Tiie experiment, in form, is 
nearly as follows : Two reptiles were procured, and un. 
molested (they remained on the bough taken from the 
tree), were applied to an old cat, in perfect health. There 
were several gentlemen present. The reptiles in ap- 
pearance bit the cat. TI>c following momii^, the cat 
possessed her usual characters of health, and the Pbysi- 
cian mentioned tlie experiment as unsuccessful. But 
the same day, in the afternoon, the cat refused to lake 
aliment. In the evening, the Physician was professionally 
called from home, and did not return until early the nest 
mcHTiing. On his return tite cat was dead. When leavings 
home, he particularly charged his domestics to lake good 
care of the cat. She was, in the house, of val ■, and 
somewhat of a favourite. Her head was much swollen, 
as were also the heads of the kitten and pig, »vhich died 
under the exi)eriments I witnessed ; at least we conceived 
them to be so. A kitten that drew nutriment from the 
teats of the old cat above-mentioned, likewise died in 
eight-and-forty hours :ifter its mother's death. The 
above particulars I had from the Physician himself. Were 
all the negative experiments accumulated into one scale, 
and this solitary one, with its circumstances, put into the 
other, tliey would be borne up as light and of no weight. 

From the above, let it be understood, I do not conclude 
tliat the reptiles positively, by subtile poison or mecha- 
nical wounds, killed tlie aiiimals experimented on, but that 
the allirmativc successfully bear up against the flood of 
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negative experimetils>, and raise the venomous properties 
of ihe Poplar. Caterpillar high on the sciile of prob.il)i|ily. 
Jf ihcy do not decisively settle the question, which \ do 
pot, and hav^ not advanced, they undoubtedly forbid ^( J 
conclubions in behalf of the absolute innocence of \ 
suiimal. But to proceed. 

To elifcidate the points still more, and alTord count 
nance to what has been said, I ivill adduce a few aiiibq^J 
rities from the French and English Naturalists. N^J 
sir, thereby to put a taper ijito your hands; far from ^fj 
it would not be bcgoming in me to light yoi^r steps j 
9cknc£. 

In the third volume of the Dictionnaire des SclenQq|t3 
we met with the following : '* !1 n'y a qu'un seul risque 
% courir i.'u les touchant, c'est de rencontrer certaines 
Cbcnillc!^ velues dont les poJl^ sent si fins, si roides, st 
fragiles, et si kgers qu'ils se cassent aisement en petits 
fragiueiis qui se repandent tout autour des chenilles. 
Ces poils s'attachent sur les mains, sur le visage, sur les 
paupieres, Guc, ils causent sur la peau une doman* 
geaison assez cuisantc, qui dure quelquefois pendant 
QUatre op cinq jours, sur-tout lorsqu'oii irritc cette de- 
jEoangeaison en froUaiit les endroits ou est la douleyr. 
Soyvent il se forqie sur |a peau dci elevyres," ifx. 



" In touching Caterpillars of a piirlicular hairy spe- i 
ftjes, there is but one hazard. Their hair is so fine 
9ti|r, brittle, and lif^ht, that ibey easilv break into smaf 
feigments, «i4 ar^-dtspgi3?4 ia pvgry ^^9119^ abpyt ^ 
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Caterpillar. Tlie hair attaches itself to the hands, fi 
and eye-lids, and causes an itching verj' troublesome and 
burning, continuing sometimes during four or five days, 
particularly on tlie part pained being rubbed. Often 
die skin rises into blisters," &c. 



So fiir as relates to the fact, it is wholly unimportant 
whetiier the injurious properties of the reptile operate 
mechanically, disorganizuig the body, or by way of an 
inscrutable subtil venom. The difference of the philo- 
sophy of the fact cannot effect its reality. How do the 
properties of the Spanish fly act ; mechanically or che- 
mically ? From what, upon the sting of a bee or wasp, 
do tlie pain and tumefaction arise ? To these we may 
add mustard, &<;. Do these produce their separate in- 
juries mechanically? Their properties are explained 
best by Uicir eflects. They are hostile and poisonous 
to die living principle. Nor would I take upon myself 
to decide whether, by a peculiar poiver of stimulation, 
they change the healthy excitability of the animal sys- 
tem, or by inscrutable chemical affinities mix with the 
fluids, and thus indirecdy break up the structure thereof. 
1 leave this to those gendemen who are fond of unravel- 
ling clues of hypotheses, loose at both ends. It is of no 
moment, in the present business, what path we take, so 
we arrive in safety at our journey's end. We are 
scarcli of Tacts, not their (leculiar philosophy. 



Dr. IlawkesworUi tells us, that, in the voyages in the 
tropical latitudes, they discovered a species of Caterpillar, 
tt'liich, " when the men touched them, they foimd 
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the hairs in Ihcir bodies Iiad the quality of a nctlle, and^' 
gave them a more acute, though less durable pain." Vol. 
3, p. 520, Does the hair chicily serve to break through 
the insensible epidermis, making access, for the subtil 
poison, to the organs endued with sensibility ? If the 
hand were pricked a thousand times, ^vith a very fine 
lancet, would the singular burning sensiition arising from 
nettles be the consequence ? Or would it continue four 
or five days ? Let genUemen decide for thciiisclveg. 



Dr. Goldsmith, writing on a particular species of 
CateqilUar, says, " and gcnenilly if handled it stings 
like nettles. Some of them even cause this stinging pain 
if butapproached too nearly." Vol. 4, p. 207. Then it 
appears from this learned and cautious Naturalist, of 
great capacity of observation, and equal ability and inte- 
grity in detailing what he had observed, that a certain 
species does produce stinging pain ^vlthout being 
touched : by means of an ap^iaratus, no doubt, fitted 
by nature for the defence of the animal, or the means of 
taking its prey. Is this mechanical ? even if the sting 
of die netde be, which, 1 believe, icw prudent Medical 
Philosophers would undertake to prove. Is it defensi- 
siblc from this, that in all ages, and by every writer 
" since the capacity of man to oijserve," that " the Cater- 
pillar ia all its varieties has been considered as innocent," ■. 
or because it ends in a butterfly it must be harmless?. ■ 

Of the particular manner in which animals may play 
off" their batteries of mischief to our annoyance, and their 
own advantage, we, in many instances, must be content to 
be ignorant. We advance from the cause to the effect, 
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or \v€ return from the effect to the cause, and tWs is 
sum of our kno^^'iedg:e. The key of nature is not coid- 
ihitted to us, by «hich ut might unlock the door of her 
secrets, and surprise her in her work-shop. We can 
ascend to truth only by industriously and warily piling 
&ct on &ct. 



lid- 1 
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Smellie coincides with the u-riters already quoted^ 
in his account of the vindictive and malevolent dii 
tions of Caterpillars. He, however, is a mere copyist, 
only details what others have observed. He does 
thing more than repeat the experiments of others, 
history of their mutual attacks on each other, their 
wars, and the destruction of the weaker by the stronger, 
is only a repetition of what R&aiimur and otiiers had 
long since given to the world. But froni these accouuta 
we nevertheless deduce a probabilitj', that the malevi 
tetice, and force, and weapons, which served to 
mutual death in Uieir own species, might not Vx alti 
ther useless in carrjing on attacks against other animi 
between whicli and themselves diere might not be 
great a dlspropordon. 

Smellic is silcnl on the genera spoken of by Reautr 
He sjieaks genenilly, and, in a very confuted, unintd 
gibic maniKT, tells us of Caieqiillars l)ecoming flies s 
bultciflies in the same sentence. We ure fi-etpienttyl 
a loss to attach any definite meaning to his words. TSf 
is not a small fault with eidier a his-toriun or philoi 
phcr. This writer copies the anatomical opinion, t 
Ac circulation in the Caterpillar is from the tail to< 
head, and in the Chrysalid irom the head to the tail. Itf 
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persuaded that his authoritj' is incorrect, particularly, 
in ifie Cateqiillars I have dissected, the system of blood- 
vessels is mther transverse, coming in separate bundles 
from the holes of respiration, and not running, in the i 
general, from the tail to the head. But more of this 1 
when I come to the internal structure of the reptile. 
The style of Smellie is graceful, flowing, and elegant ; 
but he does not hold the rank of an authority. His 
Work is a compilation. 



It is now pretty ivell established, from authorities 
[ high and respt-ctable in character, indeed in merit com- 
)iing the first rank, that sonic sijecies of Caterpillar arc 
a venomous, or in some manner injurious (for wheUier 
C wound with their head or their tail is of no moment), 
|iat, when applied, they excite burning pain, inflamma- 
pon, and blisters on the hand of an adult mail, whose 
fDwers of life are high and vigorous. This being con- 
nlEd to, it certainly would not be extravagant to believe, 
» the face of the thing, that they might be fatal to a 
young and feeble animal, whose irritability is excessive, 
and whose range of system is very limited. In all our in. 
ductions,dram» from premises Liid m general analogy, we 
should be extremely cautious and vigilant. But with 
the above authorities open before us, to conclude from 
a fbw negative trials that the CaterpHIar, because it ends 
in a butterfly, cannot injure the smaller animals, is truly 
to attempt to obscure in die shade of the low brush- wood 
of our humble cap;icities, the bright beams of faithful 
historj- ; is to raise a mound of the «-orthless materials of 

Imir own arrogance, in the way of the majestic stream 
lof truth, flowing to us from fountains pure and clear. 
I 
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Naturalists, so far as they have explains 
at least such as I iiave been able to lay my hand on, 
describe the CaterpiUar as coming from the egg of the 
mother, a reptile, naked and exposed, without shelter, 
and without covering (fiom these are excepted, sudi 
as leave and return to their sheher) ; that it passes 
througli life defenceless, a pre}" to its enemies, until it 
ghall arrive at a certain state of maturity, and enter its 
aurclia state. The Poplar-Caterpillar is, in early life, in 
the first days of its reptile existence, sheltered, dejended 
by a case or /uisk, and remains in this habitatiouy ^• 
pended to the lower surfaces of leaves, until it shaJl ae- 
gnire about one-fourth qfits growth, when it aitrancbises 
itself, and roams abroad, seeking its subsistence. In this 
state it continues until its majorit)- as a reptile, when it 
enters its chrysalis state. 



J 



Reaumur describes the Caterpillar as having six 
on the first ring, which serves for its head, and supposes 
it probable that they are eyes. The poplar reptile lias 
in the place of six spots (six petits grains noirs), two 
tines running /rom its mouth to the vertex of its head, 
TIjis reptile is from two and a half inches to three, mea- 
suring from its head to the extremity of its tail or body. 
It is of a chocolate colour ; some are ratlier browner ; is 
composed of two unequal cones meeting at the bases, 
and llicir junction is marked by a zone or band dissimi- 
lar ill colour from the rest of tlie body. Tlicse cones 
arc in themselves made up of separate membranous 
rings, united not so much by suture, as intussusceptia 
The mouth of this reptile is vertical, being parallel with 
a line niiscd to a i^rpendicular from the horizon. 
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aws open laterally, and are iiTegitlar triangles. The 
Sharpest points thereof form the teeth. A little below 
the teeth is the tongue, evidently muscular. The head 
is shelly, and the teeth like unto hair. The three first 
lings from the neck have six feet rising from them, 
three on cither side. These feet are hooked and homy. 
A space here intervenes of about three-quarters of an 

ich, when other feet, eight in number, four on either 
side, grow out, each from the lower edge of the ring to 
which it belofigs ; they are not so much hooked as the 
first set. There is then a second space, about equal to the 
£rst, which is terminated by two feet, one on each side, 
id which constitute the tail extremitj' of the animal. 
These tivo last feet arc not whallij membranous, as Na- 
turalists have mentioned those of the Caterpillars to be.: 

The lings are not completely annular, but flatted on 
tare part, forming the belly. This flatness is nearly one- 
half of the ring, and composed, as it were, of a band con- 
■cting the two horns of the ring. Where the annulai' 
rm is broken into a kind of an angle the feet emerge. 
Over the back of this reptile there is fine hair, growing 
at the anterior part of the liead to a constdemble lengtli. 



Upon examining into the internal structure, this rej 
tile is discovered to have a straight bo^vel, running' 
from the head to the tail, without the least convolution. 
A little below the neck, tUisrcclilineous bowel is some- 
what enlarged in its volume, and may furnish, in the 
view of the Anatomist, a stomach. The bowel enlarges 
again near the vent. There are two muscles of more 
than art inch and a half in length, ^cith each u fold, oi 
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on either side of the bowel. Each has a tendon 
up to the neck, and also one descending to the 
which points they are firmly implanted. Thee 
cles, no doubt, serve as instruments of motion, 
various acts of progression in which the animal is fre- 
quently engaged. The tendons, liaving their implanta- 
tion ut the head and the Uiil, and the muiicular portions 
having tblds, must adoiirably accommodate the anim^ 
in its travelfnig. Are these muscles ultwiutely 
formed into wings ? 



ly MM 
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The vascular system is, as to tlie animal, traiwvjj 
It comes out by pail's, like tlie nerves of the human fa 
and in bundles from the holes (stigmata] of respir 
The holes are placed along the sides, near the belly, atid 
are numerous. They probably iire in the place of lungs, 
and serve to oxygenate the blood. The bundles of vessels 
anastomose mutual!}' with each other, iuid run chiefiy 
between the botvel and the back. A few are longitudi- 
nal, coruiecting in their course branches of the various 
bundles. But there does not appear to be any one 
common vessel (aorta), from wliich the smaller ones 
might branchout, or into which they miglu be collected. 
There is neither heart nor brain discoverable on the mi- 
nutest dissection ; but from the sensibility of the ani< 
mal, there must be a nervous system, altliough I couM 
not discover it, cither by the naked eye, or the eye aided 
by such glasses as I could procure. In the human body 
tJitie is much v\liich is discovered by great labour aitd 
attention only, although upon a much larger sc;Je. And 
much we suppor^e may, and must, or \ve pould notjA 
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count for many phenomena, exist, which cannot by anyj 
means in our power be completely traced out. 

Several of the poplar-reptiles I put into glasses; Xv;o 
have come out, and appear to be night- butterflies or 
moths. They are unlike any thing of the butterfly class 
1 have ever seen. In the description which I intended, 
Dr. Vaughan has anticipated me. These, with others 
that have come out in the experiments of uthcr gentle- 
men, satisfy me that I was wrong in my supposition that 
they were bastard Caterpillars. I mobt readily and will- 
ingly retract the error. Into this mistake I was led by 
tlic difference in the economy of the lives of the animals, 
I as described by French naturalists, and as I found it to 
I be, together with the dissimilitude of the eyes and last 
I pair of feet. Is this animal a different species, or is it 
I changed by climate or food ? Or has it characters to 
I us uncommon, because our views and subject ar© 
limited ? 



Dr. Vaughan mentions, that " the characters of this 
' metamorphosed Caterpillar are not strictly conformable 
to those of the common butterfly." Those in my pos- 
session have their smaller wings bespangled with red. 
This the Doctor does not mention to have been among 
the characteristics of die one he lias described. It is a 
misfortune that die Doctor did not give us the internal 
structure of his buttertly. I would add the internal ana- 

Itomy, but it may not be delicate to enter on a province 
he has assumed to himself. 



\ 
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VII. Case of Diseased Pancreas. Communicated to 
MffEoiTOE Ay Edwin A. Atlee, M. D.,ofPM- 
iadelphia. 

A. B., child of Wm. P. B,, Columbia, Lancas- 
ter County, aged 4 montlis, was, about the middle of 
January last, affected with sudden loss of motion in the 
lower extremities, and of sensation in all that part of the 
spine below the first lumbar vertebra; — a pain boxa be- 
ing placed on his left side, or in any other poi>ition t 
erect, or on the right side ; and an almost incessant b 
ing of his right arm against his side. A tenesmus a 
dysury, attended widi excruciating pain, superadded 
to the other symptoms, rendered him truly an object of 
commiseration. He very early manifested something 
like spasm, by forcible retractions of the body, and con- 
tractions of the fingers. 



About three weeks irom. the first attack, a hard swel- 
ling, about the size of a pigeon's egg, was discovered to« 
the right of tlie fundus of the bladder, and about a v 
afterwards there was a discharge of purulent : 
Irbm the urethra, and an erysipelatous inflammation 
the penis, periniEum, and nates. 

In the beginning of April, another latter induratiq 
was discovered, which increased with considerable 1 
pidity, until it appeared to take up almost all that partd 
the abdomen situated between die right hypocondi 
umbilicus, and spine of the ilium. Fever very m« 
rate, undl this induration hul arrived to the extent t 
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cribed. It was remarkable that the legs and feet retained 
their natur.i! warmtli, and his appetite for the breast coii- 
Unued until the day before his dtatli. 

From the complicatioa of sj'mptoms, a variety of re- ^ 
medies were administered, suggested by the appearan- 
ces, as they presented themselves, and by the advice of 
Doctors May and Ardier; such as warm bath, fomenta- 
tions to the perinseum, cold bath, bougies, strong mer- 
curial cathartics, &c. ; and, lastly, an issue on the right 
side of the spine, about the first lumbar vertebra : but all 
without effect; and, after a tedious and painful ilhiessof 
nearly thice months, supported with unexampled pa- _ 
ticnce, Death kindly liberated the little sufferer, on t 
21st of April, aged seven months. 

It may be wortliy of remark, that from the birtli < 
the child until the day before die attack, it manifested j 
the highest health and vivacity. 

Having obtained permission, from the parents of the 
infant, to examine it after death, on the following day, in 
ibe presence of Doctors Archer and M'Corkle, I o]ien- 
cd the cavity of the abdomen ; and the first object which 
presented itself, tt-as the diseased Pancreas, which very 
much resembled, in size and form, part of the curvature 
of the colon in an adult subject, but, L|»on closer esami- 

I nation, was found to be the Pancreas, considerably re- 
moved from its natural position, being in the right hy 
pochondriac and iliac region, between the liver and right 
kidney, and extending over the right kidney into the 
brim of the pelvis. It was in length about six inches, 
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in breadth four, and in thickness two and a half ir 
Its whole texture was schirrous, save in the centre, 
where tliere was a large collection of cliocolate-coloured 
matter. At the larger extremity was a cyst, cont^ing 
a tliin fluid, about the quantity of two ounces, resem- 
bling urine discoloured with blood, tlie coat of the cyst 
being about the thickness of a healthy urinary bladder. 
To the whole upper or left side of the Pancreas was at- 
tached a portion of mesenterj- , in consequence of inflam- 
mation, to which a part of the colon and cjecum were 
connected. The adhesions were very extensive. Its 
upijcr extremity was attached to the under surface of the 
liver ; its right surface to the integuments of the abdo- 
men ; its lower extremity partly to the right kidney, and 
partly to the cavity of the pelvis ; and its lower side firm- 
ly to the right side of the spine. 

The right kidney also, in consequence of its compres- 
sion by the Pancreas, u-as infiamed and schirrous, havii^, 
in the centre, an abscess containing a quantity of 
bloody pus; this was attached, by inflammation, to the 
lumbar \crtebra, and to the brim of the pelvis. The 
bladder appeared considerably less than natural; its coats 
were exceedingly thickened; and, upon opening into it, 
the cavity was so much lessened, as scarcely to contain 
two drachma of fluid. The other viscera, in geaeral, 
were free from any appc:irance of disease, but the sto- 
mach and intestines were all distended with air, cxcj 
wliich tliey appeared to contain nothing. 

May tth, 1807. 
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Vm. On the Use of Datura Stramonium, in Dropsy. 
In a tetter to tfw Editor, Jrom William Bald- 
win, M, D., oj" ff^ilmington, in the State of Deia- \ 
ware. 

Deai Sir, 

THE case of dropsy, cured by the Datura Stra- 
monium, which I mentioned to you some time ago, and 
of which you desired a more particular account than I 
was then able to give, is as follows : 

A. C, of York county, 55 years of age, of a robust 
but intemperate habit, by trade a stone-mason, had- 
been afflicted with a dropsical complaint for upwards of a ' 
During this lime, he had made use of all the 
[common remedies for that stubborn disease, without 
my permanent effect. He had been twice relieved by 
■tiie nitrate of potash; but this medicine, from its con- 
ant use, ceased to kave a good effect, and injured the 
nne of his stomach, and relapses were speedily the con- 
lequence. 

I first saw him on the 21st of July, 1803. At diis j 

me he had ascites, anasarca, hydrocele, and some ' 

mptoms of hydrothorax. His al)domen was greaUy dis- 

■lended; his thighs, legs, feet, arms, and hands, in the 

■same situation. In this deplorable condition, he was 

confined, for the most part, to his bed, supported ^vith 

pillows, in an erect posture, being unable to lie down, 

I from the difficulty of breathing which it occasioned. , 
'"■ pulse indicated a languid degree of febrile action. 
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and die spccdj- approach of death to terminate Iiis sufler- 
ings seemed inevitable. For a considerable lime before 
I saw him, he had been attended by my late worthy 
preceptor, Dr, Todd, <vho again Iiad recourse to nitre, in 
combination with calomel and tartar emetic ; his legs 
were punctured, and liis scrotum washed with saturine 
solutions. These remedies, however, had so little efiect, 
that, ivith the consent of the Doctor, I resolved to try the 
effect of die Datura Stramonium. A very troublesome 
cough had now come on, and the symptoms, upon the 
ivhole, seemed rather aggravated. 

I looked upon liis case as desperate, but was induced 
to tiy this poiverful medicine as a last resource, frtMn 
having read, in the New- York Medical Repository, of 
the seeds having proved powerfully diuredc, in a case 
wliere they were taken accidentally. I dried a quanti^ 
of the leaves in the sliade, and made them into pills with | 
crumbs of Ijrcad, and commenced giving them on the 
27th of this month. He began widi two grains, and in- 
creased to four per diy. 

31st. He had now taken tivelve grains, and < 
pl^ed of aslight nausea and pain in his head, but tl 
liappy to find him much better: he had discharged t 
very freely, and Iiis febrile symptoms had vanisi 
Feeling himself languid, and the cough troublesome, I 
ordered tlie pills to be suspended, and gave him a prepa- 
ration of gentian and steel, with an anodyne to be taken 
at nighL At the end of three days, he began to take 
U*e pills again as before, and continued to take them in 
the same manner for about two weeks longer. When- 
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Kver nausea and head-ach came on, I ordered thetn 
Ho be susi>ended, and gave the tonic preparation before- 
Bacntioned. 

H On the 1 1th of August, he paid me a visit on horae. J 
Hbck (3 mites], and was so far recovered, that he began ' 
H> ttiink of pursuing his occupation again. His abdo> 
Hjlen was nearly reduced to its natural size; his scrotum 
Kas entirely well; his thighs and one leg only remained 
H» be a litde enlarged; but he could walk and ride with 
Ruse. His cough had nearly lefl him. He had now a 
tgentle las, produced, as I apprehended, by the pills, as 
■they had of late occasioned but little pain in tlie head or 
H|tusea. He continued the pills, and also tlie odier me- 
■icines, fw a litUc while longer. 

[ I saw him again on the 30th : he had now, for some 
llinie, been labouring at his trade, having perfectly reco- 
■ vered, except a slight swelling of his hands and fcetoc- 
Ffeasionally. Some time, as near as I can recollect, to> 
Lrard the latter end of autumn, he sent for me ; but I was 
■ben, through indisposition, unable to attend him, and, 
In a short time after, I heard of liis death, 

P This medicine would very probably fell in many in- J 
stances, but it is surely worthy of further trial, in a dis- 
ease uhich has so frequently baffled all tlie powers, of 
_medicine. 

I am, £(c., 

William BAiowrN. 

JVUmitigton, August 27th. 1806. 
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IX. On the Use of Kino in the disease of Lenchorrhoea, 
or Fluor Albus. Communicated to the Editor by 
Mr. Samuel Akerly, ofNeW'York. 

I. IN the winter of 1805 — 6, while attending 
Dr. Barton's lectures on the Materia Medica, I copied 
into my note-book the following words : " Gum kino, 
dissolved in lime-water, has been used in fluor albus." 
I think the Doctor did not dilate on the subject at the 
time, nor add any proof of its efficacy from his own ex- 
perience. — See the J\ote. 

When a case occured for my prescription, after my 
appointment of house pliysician to the New- York Hos- 
pital, the first tiling that occurred to my mind was, the 
above, taken from my notes. I accordingly made trial 
of its efficacy, with success. 

Matilda Blonk, a married woman of 24 years of^e, 
had been afflicted with Suor albus for some months. 
When she came to the hospital, on the 12th of April, 
1806, the dischar^ fi-om the vagina was not very great, 
but it sometimes appeared of a dark or greenish cast. 
It had now likewise become offensive in smell, and she 
sometimes had the disagreeable sensation of passing 
wind through the vagina. This latter, perhaps, vn^ 
hysterical, and altogether inrngiiiary. 

In this state I prescribed the following as an iojectioo, 
ivithout any internal remedies ; 
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Gum-kino 51!, 
Lime-water Sviij. 
This was used four or five times a day, till the patient 
went away well on the 23d April, having been in the 
hospital one week and five days. 

Jane Seaman. 

II. A black woman, by the name of Seaman, was re- 
ceived into the New- York Hospital on the 15th July, 
1806, with fluor albus. She was aged 23, and married. 
On her reception she was modest about her complaint, 
and feigned pains in her joints and limbs, which she re- 
ferred to a cold she had taken. She was accordingly 
treated as a rheumatic patient, with guiacum internally ; 
the volatile liniment and tincture of capsicum, externally, 
for two weeks, without eflSxt. Growing weak by this 
time, she ventured to tell the seat of her disease, which 
had afflicted her for several months. 

This being known, the same injection as for Matilda 
Blonck was ^ven her, with the same directions. It 
soon checked the discharge, which was profuse, and the 
patient began to gain strength in a short time. In two 
weeks more, she was recovered, and discharged cured 
on the 14th August, being a month save a day. 

Sabiuei. Akerly. 
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6 O/i the Extinct Species 

,X. Mhlitional Facts aiid Observations, relative to i 
Extinct Species of American Elephatits. In a letik 
from the Editor to Mons- CuviiR, of Parish- 
See First Supplement, p. 22—35. 

P. S. Iliavejust learned, that Professor AuU 
rietti, of Tubingen, has informed you, that he has foui 
ill America some teeth very similar to those of the i 
rican Elephant. I liave pretty good reason to behei 
that in making this assertion, or statement, the Profeafl 
has fallen into an error : for in a letter wliicli he add 
ed to me, some years since*, he says, " I have seeo/fl 
the collection of Mr. Peale, some molares like the Af- 
rican elephant's. Arc they, he asks, found in America?" 

The molares, to which Mr. Autenrieth alludes, were 
brought from Africa; and, among the great number of 
large molares, of rarious kinds, that have been found In 
the United- Stites, I have not seen one that resembles 
those of the Elephas Africanus. But I do not assert, 
that such teeth do not exist in America. America xtill 
possesses some quadrupeds of the same species as those 
which are found tn Africa ; and few facts in Natural 
History are belter established than tliis, Tliat many spe- 
.cies of quadrupeds, and other mammalia, were once much 
more ex-tensivelf/ diffused over the earth titan they are at 
present. 



There is a passage in Mr. Catesby's Natural History, 
"f Carolina, 8%.c. , which would seem to show, that gri 
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crs similar lo those of the African elephant liave actu; 
been discovered in North-America. After remarki^ 
that " all parts of nrgiiua, at the distance of sixty milefl 
or more, abound in fossil shells ol'various kinds," he says, 
" at a place in Carolina, called Stoiw, ivas dug out of die 
earth three or four teeth of a large aiiimal, which, by the 
concurring opinion of all the JVegroes, native Ajrirark 
that saw tiiem, were die grinders of an Elephant : and I 
my opinion (he adds) diey could be no other ; I liaviil 
seen some of the like that are brought from Africa*.'] 

Mr. Catesby, I need hardly inform you, was by A 
means a very critical or perspicacious naturalist, 
particular, he seems not to have turned any of his attend 
tion to what may be called the anatomical part of nattinil 
history. It ^vould not be safe, therefore, to rely impli- 
cidy upon his testimony, in regard to the teetli found at 
Stono. Naturalists, much more nice and correct thiui 
Mr. Catesby, have often confounded the grinders of tJ 
African and Asiatic elephant with each other. As I 
the testimony of the negroes, who saw die Carolifl 
teeth, I would jierhaps be excused if I passed it by, 
togcdier unnoticed. Yet to tlial testimony, 1 shoi^ 
not he^tate to attach some degree of value, vvrre it n 
for the circumstance which 1 am now to mentJoik 

Stono-Swamp, alluded to by Catesby, is in latitude 
about ihirty-three degrees, norUi. At the distance of 
about ten minutes to tlic nordi of diis, at a place called 
Biggin-Swamp, at the head of the west branch of Coojj- 
er-River, in the year 1795, there were dug up soi 
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larf:;c bones and teeth, which are (the teeth, at least) 
vciy differtrnt from those of the African elephant. 
These exuviae were found at the depth of eight or nine 
feet I>clow the surface of the earth ; " and within a space 
not exceeding ten paces.'' 

T have had an opportunity of examining some of 
these teeth. It is easy to perceive, that they are the 
exuvia: of two different animals : the one is the Ohio- 
^lanimoth, your Elepkis Americanus; the other is 
much more nearly allied to the existing elephant of 
Ai^ia : perhaps, liiey are the teeth of your Elephas Mam- 

liiOiltcUS. 

As ihcbc teeth, found so near to those of Stono, are es- 
sentially different from diosc of the Elephas Africanus ; 
as similar teeth arc found in many other parts of North- 
Ameriua, and often in the ver}- same places ; I think it 
is ir*oTv t!ran ;)rvob:ible, that the teeth mentioned by Mr. 
C.;icx^y were cither tho.se of the Ohio-elephant, or 
':1jO:-c if ibc v'cphant, which seems to have had great al- 
i:-:iOt\i Milh :he fxistv:g clvplviiit of A^ia : n:osi proba- 
Wv, ihrv K^"■^• :r,.l to the .-.::r.ic speeies which has lef: 
s. \i .tb'.;rid:v.t r,iv-;n-.">rial> v"^f its existence in ihv nortli of 

1..^ t..\ • y .» > .^•••> 1.1:1.. i>».«.l«r*< v.'i L.i*lkli:^V..l«Li3> 
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Museum National, this learned traveller informs us, thai 
; saw an immense quantity of tiie fossil bones of thisi 
mecies of elephant, and also of the Ohio species, inl 
be Campo de Gigante, near Santa-Fe*. I hope youl 
■rill, before this note reaches you, have completely sa-j 
pslied your mind on this interesting question. Mean- 1 
Vliile, at a distance trom the theaue of your obser- 
(ations, I venture to say, that the teeth, Sec., in ques- 
Ron, were not those of the African elephant. The dis- 
covery of such teeth in America would greatly favour 
hypothesis of those writers (the Abb& Cla\igero 
5imo[ig others), who suppose that there was once an 
^quiiioctial junction between the continents of America ' 
nd Afnca. But a thousand circumstances render this 
jypothesis extremely improbable ; while, on the contra- 
imuimerable facts tend to show, that between the nor- 
lem parts of America and the north-eastern parts of 
^sia, there was once a much closer and more extensive 
irEice of connexion, or vicinit}-, than there is at present. 

Having often alluded to tlic discovery, in America, 
r molares, Etc., very similar to, if not the same with, 
hose of the Asiatic rtiammoth, I take this opportunih- 
fof mentioning an enormous defense, or tusk, of this kind, 
l^tfaat was discovered, some years since, in a branch of the | 
[river Susquehanna, near the northern boundary of the * 
tate of Pennsylvania. 

The entire defense was not found ; but a portion that 
kas six feet nine inches long, t^ventj-one inches in cir- 
Bumference at the hirge end, and fifteen inches in cir- 
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tumrcrciice at the small end. It is incurvatcd 
into an arch of a large circle ; and It is conjectured that, 
in its entire state, it was nearly a semicircle of not less 
than ten or twelve leet. Certain it is, that the defense 
is imperfect at both ends ; and it is probable, diat between 
tivo and three feet Iiave perished at each end, 

I have not myself seen diis enormous defense, but I 
place entire confidence in the veracity of those who 
speak of it; and I have seen a large molar tooth which was 
found in the same place, along with tlie defense. The 
tooth is, unquestionably, elephantine, and not, I thhik, 
specifically diflerent from those of the Elephas primigC- 
nius. Tiie defense itself is, I presume, one of the largest 
of which we have any account; certainly quite as large 
as diat in the Geological Galleiy of the Museum of Na- 
tural History at Paris, of which Muns. Fuujas-St.-Fond 
has given us tlie admeasurements*. 

It is a circumstance not umvorthy of yournotice, that 
the large defense of which I have been speaking, or at 
least some similar one, has given name to the river in 
wliicli it was found. This river, one of the (vestern 
branches of the Sust|tiehanna, is called by the Wvinau- 
meeh, or Delaware-Indians, Clicmung, or rather Che- 
munk ; tliaf is, " tlie river of the Horn," or " the place 
where the Horn was found ;" for Shummo, or S/ioomma, 
signifies a horn, in the language of these Indians ; and 
tliey consider the great defense as the liorn of a mon- 
strous serpent, which, they say, on^e inhabited diis par- 
ticular spot of tlie continent of Nortli-y\merica, 
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ild and extravagant art tlie iradttioiial stovics, or so im- 
erfect the knowledge, of these poor people. 

If it be allowable to judge from die progress which we 
ive already made in tlic discovery of clepliantine teeth, 
c, ill Noith-America, I should say, that the Klephas 
.mericamis lias been a much more common animal in 
lis continent, dian die species to \\ hich belonged the 
ctli, like lliose of Elepiias primigenius. Ceitain it 
, that of the former animal we have found more tlian 
hiity times die quantity of exuvia; that we haie of the | 
attcr. It has been remarked, however, that the teeth, de- 
enses, 8ce., of the supposed Elephas primigenius are, in 
eneral, much more decayed than those of the Elephas 
jnericanus. Tliis, I believe, is strictly true. Perhaps, 
lerefore, it is not safe to assert, that the latter was really 
lore common than die former of diese animals. Per- 
ttps, the one species wasamorcanclentinhabitant of the 
continent dian the other. Perhaps, ihe texture of the 
Ecth and bones of the Elephas primigenius is more fee- 
; than that of the teeth, and bones, of the Elephas 
nericanus. Indeed, I think it evident, from an iii- 
peetion of the grinders of the two animals, that Jt would 
require a greater length of time to decompose those of 
the Elephas Americanus, than those of the Elepiias pri- 
migenius. 

But die teetli, the defenses, and otiier bones of die for- 
mer of the animals just mentioned, are sometimes found 
in a very moiddering and imperfect sUite. An intelligent 
traveller, who has recendy returned from an extensive tour 
Jjeyond the Misslsippi, informs me. that in the countrj' of 
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llie Osagc-Indians, he came to a particular spot, itt 
»vere thousands of the bones of tlie Elcphas Aracrl 
He collected about seventeen large defenses, sevi 
M-hich were six feet long, and twelve inches in diameter. 
But all these teeth, and the otlier bones, were in such a 
decayed condition, that so soon as they became dry, they 
fell into pieces, so that it ^vas impossible to bring any of 
them away, except a few molares, of which, I am assur> 
ed, near a cart-load might have been gathered. I send 
you one of these molares, which, as you will readily ob- 
serve, is greatly altered : but it is not more altered than 
several others, from ivhlch I was permitted to select the 
one I have destined foj; you. 

My travelling friend mentions a circumstance, witli 
rcsjiect to the poxitton of llie bones (in the morass in 
which they were found), HhicU you will not, I think, 
deem univoilhy ol" your notice. He assures rae, that all 
the bones, such as the defenses. Sec, were disposed in 
a perpendicular direction ; or, as he expresses himself, 
Avilh their heads upwards. This circumstance has led 
him, \ery naturally I think, to suppose, that thf animals, 
to which these bones belonged, must have sunk alive 
into tlie morass, whither they had resorted (like the ani- 
mals \\hich I formerly mentioned to you), for the pur- 
pose of licking and eating the salme earth, or of drink' 
ing the water. You will not fail to view this fact, rela- 
tive to the position of the American elephantine bones, 
as a very interesting one, in oUit-r respects. Thus, al. 
lowini; the lact to be correctly stated, no one will ima- 
gine, that the skeletons, to which these bones belonged, 
\rerc conveyed to the morass in which ihev are found. 
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a deluge, or by any other violent convulsion of natu W. 
And from this fact, would it not seem somewhat prob: 
bie, that the country, in which the bones so greatly 
abound, lius undergone no very convulsive ckuigc, since 
tlie era (doubdess a remote one), when the American 
elcpliants, of which I am speaking, ceased to exist, 

the country of the Osage- Indians? But it 

time to put an end to this long, and I fear too unintc- ' 
testing. Postscript. I am confident it will be less accept- 
«blc to you than the fine Tooth, which accompanies it. 
Your*8, etc., 

Benjamin Smith Barton. 
Philadelphia, 1806. 

To Mr. Cuvier. 






XI. Observations on American Locusts. Commimicat^ 
ed in a letter to the Euitoh by Dr. CalvihI 
Jokes, qf Raleigh, in Nbi'th- Carolina. 

EARLY in the month of May, 1803, a apecii 
f Locusts made dicir appearance in the middle and wes- 
em parts of this State ; and, I believe, also in the States 
idjacent. In door-yards and fields, which had been 
cleared widiin a few years, they were seen to rise up 
lUt of the earth, in great numbers, and die ground was 
Svery %vliere filled iriih innumerable perforations, by 
frhicJi they had ascended. These holes sometimes pe- 
ketratcd to a great depth. I have been informed, that, 
1 sinking a well, they were traced twenty feet deep. 
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The vulgar opinioa which is entertained here of tl 
insects making subterranean expeditions to and I 
Egypt, which are regularly accompUshed in fourt 
years, is noticed only for Its extravagance. Gold- 
smith, Buffon, Sliaw, and other writers, inform us, that, 
in Egypt and Palestine, the Locusts usually descend 
about four feet ; but as the species which have appeared 
among us, have sometimes been ascertained to pene- 
trate to a much greater depth, it is probable tliat they 
are regulated, in that particular, by the humidity of the 
soil, or some other circuinstancrs necessary to an agree- 
able residence. 

When our locusts ascend, tliey seem not to be re- 
tarded or turned aside by any obstacle. They have 
been known to penetrate a brick-hearth, and even 
through several bricks in a kiln. 



\Vhen they first emerge, they are of a dusky brown 
colour ; they move slowly, and seem incapable of much 
activity. They present an appearance of wings, but 
entirely too small to support them in flight. After be- 
iiig somewhat invigorated by half an hour's exposure to 
tile sun, they travel to the first fence or tree, near them, 
up which they crawl six or eight feet, attach their clan's 
iirmly to the wood, or leaves ; the case, or outer skin, 
splits along the back, and the locust marches out, leav- 
ing his shell behind him, as firmly affixed as at first. 
He now moves, and gradually expands his wings, and 
in an hour is generally capable of flight. 



On American Locusts. 

This locust is about an inch and a half ii 
The head ;ind thorax are black, and tlie abdomen of a' 
dark brown colour. There are t\vo hard and red pro- 
minences on the head. The proboscis is about half an 
inch in length, is closely pressed down to the chest, and 
admits of little elevation. The abdomen is about an 
inch in circumference, and lamellatcd. The males, 
at the junction of the thorax -with the abdomen, have a 
kind of drum or tambourin, of a thin membranous tex- 
ture, with which the locust, by imparting to it a tremu 
lous motion, produces a shrill, jarring sound, which is 
usually continued a quarter of a minute, and renewed at 
pleasure. 



Of this musical organ the female is destitute. Shi 
is furnished with a strong and sharp horn, about 
quarter of an inch in length, which proceeds from tlie in 
ferior part of the abdomen, a little more than the length 
of the horn from its extremity. This instrument lies 
close to the abdomen, in a sinus made to receive it; but 
St can, at pleasure, be elevated to describe an angle of 45 
degrees. 

Tliese locusts, as I have already observed, madftl 
iflieir first appearance early in the month of May. They 
were seen only in the middle and western parts of the 
State, where the lands are hilly, the soil of a reddish 
colour, and the timber-growth prmcipafly oak and htc- 
■.oTy. I saw them only in the vicinity of this city, where 
file gromh is as just described, intennixed with pine,. 
Here they were extremely numerous, flying about 
(■ery direction, near the tops and middle-branches 
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the trees. Their united noise was very loud and 
cessant, and from the time llie morning ( 
evaporated to sun-setting, it resembkd a i)erfect c 
resembling thousands of small bees. 

These insects did not appear to be any way inju! 
to vegetation. Some of them were quite empty, 
others were filled with a viscid lymph, which was i 
posed to be extracted from the leaves or bark ( 
trees ; but I could never detect one with his probosc 
serted into any substance, and from its compressioi 
the body, it did no: seem well calculated for that pur| 



About the first of June, tlie females deposited I 
eggs. They first made incisions in tlie bark of hick) 
oak, or apple-trees, Avlth the horn above de; 
from three to six inches in length. In these 1 
posited their eggs, which were small, hard, and sp] 
cal. About the middle of the month, the locusts b 
to lose their activity, sung less, and did not j 
high. I sa^v them in a h;ird rain, ^vliicli hap] 
about this time, beaten down to the ground I 
M'here diey ivere devoured by Iiogs. They now 1 
to die naturally, and before the end of June, t 
tirely disappeared. In many places, hogs, for \ 
time, wholly subsisted upon them. In the fiat, 
and swamp land, about Smithficld, Hhcrc I th 
sided, and tlie whole eastern part of the State, one o 
locusts was rarely seen ; and it is remarkable, that am 
those which I saw in tlie hilly countrj-, I never o 
one to rest even for a moment upon a pine-tree, thouj 
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iia%'e seeil hundreds, at pne time, perched upon a single 
oak. 



I have been informed, by a great many persons who 
witnessed the fact, that, exactly Jourteen )'ears> before, 
locusts of this species appeared in this State and in Vir- 
ginia, ill the same manner that they have done the pre- ' 
int year ; and I heard a gcndeman predict, before the ' 
custs actually came, tlut lliey ivould make tiieir ap- 
sanince, at the time they did, from his knowledge of ] 
e periods of their visitation. 

It has been said, that caterpillars were the first pro- 
iuct of the eggs of the locust, and that ihcy undenvent j 
yarious transformations, annually, for fourteen years, 
yrhen they again appeared in tlie locust-state. This ] 
pinion I am unable to confirm or invalidate by any j 
ibscrvations of my own. 

These locusts differ essentially from those which 
lake such destructive ravages in the East. 1. These 
) not travel, before they leave tlieir first covering. 2. 
They fly in no particular direction. 3. They have no 
^W^ and are, therefore, incapable of destroying vegeta. 
|ion. — They also differ materially from those which 
lake their annual, and comparatively solitary, appear- 
ice here. 

I believe that locusts, of the kind tliat I have Iicre im- 
perfectly described, have never yet been noticed by na- 
alists. By the publication of this acpount, some who 
-c leisure and tilcnts for observation, may, perhaps. 
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be excited to prosecute an inquiry into their habiffl 
and nature, which, by particular circumstances, '. 
now precluded from the possibility of attempting. 

Raleigh, North- Carolina y 
August 25th, 1806. 



XII. Agricultural Memorandums and Obset 
Communicated in a letter to the Editor, by A 
ther, Mr. Richard P. Barxon, of . 
County, in Firginia. 

AS jou devote a share of }-our attention 
the diffusion of Agricultural inforxnation, I will 
you some facts, which show tliat the disease wl 
lielicve, is called, in England, Smut (periiiips 
may be pre\entcd by a simple process in the 
tion of the seed-wheat. At tlie same time, I ml 
serve, that I do not stale to you a rem'edy liithi 
known : on the contrarj-, that Young (in his Far\ 
Tour J mentions this remedy as being sometimes t^ 
plied with a \'iew to guard against smut In the case I 
am going to mention, it was appUed with difiei|pnt 
views ; for the smut is a disease scarcely knoivn in Vir- 
ginia. 

I^ast fall, a waggon-loud of \\'hcat n-as brought from 
Rcd-stonc (in Pennsylvania) to exchange for salt. My 
neighbour, Mr. C, the miller, purchased the load. I 
Avas so much pleecd with the beauty of this wheat, that 
T procured two liushcls of it to sow. Previously 10 
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hving it, I steeped it in strong salt-brine, and then 

1 OD it as much quicklime as would adhere to it. 

■his is my usual practice with all my wheat, unless I 

; plaster instead of lime. My intention, in both ca- 

1 to forward vegetation, and produce vigorous 

Jits, to guard against the Hessian-Fly, and the inju- 

i of the succeeding winter's frosts. Mr. C. also 

wed a few bushels of this wheat; so did a Mr. S., 

totlier of my neighbours. But in the tivo latter cases, 

■ithcr brine nor lime ^vas applied to the seed. In 

try case, the soil ivas the same, and the seeding done 

t good order, and in good dme. Just before harvest, 

t. C. complained, that his Red-Stone wheat (and that 

Uy) was materially injured by what he believed to be 

A large proportion of the head, though appa- 

Intly fair, contained a black powder instead of a farina. 

pus substance. Shortly after, Mr. S. made the same 

nplaint, and declared that he would not sow the same 

leat again. Upon examining mine, I found it per- 

Ctly free from smut, or any other disease, and the 

"grmn of an extraordijiary good qualitj'. I have thrashed 

out this grain lately, and never saw wheat oi' a finer sam- 

pic. Its exemption from smut may, I think, be fiiirly 

attributed to the preparation of the seed-wheat. 



Frederick. County, Virginia. 
September 22d, 1806. 
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XII. Case of Cancer succesffulhj treated with Arsemc 
Communicated in a letter to the Editor, by £k. 
Geohck Stevenson, of Pittsburgh, in Petuis^ 



A CASE of Cancer having been lately success, 
fully treated, in an unusual manner, I liave thought pro- 
per to communicate it to you. 

Mr. R, ill his 73cl year, applied to me for the cure 
of a cancer in his lip, of twelve months standing, Tbc 
lip was 90 enlarged as to project beyond the chin, was 
painful, and in a state nearly callous. 

Mr. R. being unwilling to submit to the knife, I 
proposed to attempt the removal of the cancer by ligl- 
turea, to which he acceded. Six ligatures were, accor- 
dingly, used, which embraced the whole cancer. Tb^ 
icere gradually tightened, as circumstances permitted. 

Arsenicum ;ilbum, in form of an ungent, with As- 
uiig. Pore, was daily applied to the edges, and pills <rf 
the same mineiTil with opium, in doses of one siS' 
teenth of a grain, administered internally three times a 
day, for nearly six weeks. — Poultices of milk and 
bread were occasionally applied. A suppuration todc 
place ; the parts without the ligatures separated from 
the sound parts, and afterwards a stratum of a quarter 
of an inch in breadth, leaving the parts beneath per- 
fectly smooth ; gi-anuLitions formed a new lip so com- 
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p]deta, that there is scarcely a vestige of the disease 
I -visible. 



From the use of tlie Arsenicum album, the head be- 
ame repeatedly affected with pain ; the face and neck 
lonsiderably swelled ; but these symptoms gave ivay to 
urgativcs. 



> Pittsburgh, May 25th, 1807. 



%\\\. Additional Facts and Observations, relative to the 
American Locust. By the Editor. 

THE Locust of which Dr. Jones has given us an 
account, and which he seems to think has not been no- 
ticed or described by naturalists, is unquestionably a 
^^mecics of Cicada, or Tettigonia, and I presume the Ci- 
^^ada scptcndecim of Linnteus : the Tettigonia septen- 
^Kecim of Fabricius. Of this curious insect, die reader 
. -will find some interesting noliccb in the first part of the 
Brst volume of this Journal*. 

It is not necessary to take up any time in showing, 
»at the American locust is very different from that 
Rrhich, for some thousands of years, has excited so 
nuch attention in tlic countries of the East : which is so 
eloquenUy described in tlie Ancient Scriptures ; which 
r, occasionally visits, in great swarms, the countries of 'i 
L Europe, and which there are same reasons to believe, is 
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not unknown in the western parts of North-Amwica, 
and even in some of the countries of Mexico*. The 
Locust of the Eabt is the Grjllus migratorius of Lia- 
iiseus. It not only differs generically from the North- 
American Tettigonia, but iJie two animals arc totally 
distinct from each other in some of the most interesting 
circumstances of then- natural history. 

The following arc the descriptions of these Hvo in- 
sects, as they are given by Linnsus, in the Systema 
JVnturee: 

Cicada (scptendecim)nigro-virescens, elylris margine 
flavrescente, capite utrinque octo-strialo. Tom. I. 
pars n. p. 708. 

GrylUis (migratorius) thorace subcarinato: segmento 
unico, capite obtuso, maxilhsalris. Tom. 1. pars 
11. p. 700. 

Tabricius, it has already been observed, considers our 
locust .-is a species of Tettigt)uia. Of this genus we 
have, in die United- States, several species, besides the 
T. Septendccmi, the immediate subject of these notes, 
or memorandums. One of these, the Tettigonia Ti- 
bicen of Fabricius, is the large and beautiful insect 
rolled, in Virginia, the " Drj-Fly," the male of which 
regularly begins its shrill and loud note in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philadelphia, between the first and seventh 
of July ; generally about the seventh of the month. 



* Sec J(iiiTn.il, Part First, p. 137 — Hi. 
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I>. Jones was informed, tliat tlie locusts have been 
found at the depth of twenty feet under the ground. 
In some jiarts of New.Jersey, tliey have been found at 
the depth of seventeen or eigliteen feel. But, in general, 
they do not penetrate so deep. They are often seen 
ten feet below the surface. I have supposed, that they 
generally penetrate lower in the nortliem than in the sou- 
thern parts of our continent ; but many facts must be 
collected before this point can be fiilly determined. 

It is certani, that die depth to which they penetrate is 
much influenced by the soil of the district in which 
they make their appearance. In many parts of Mar}-- 
land, Virginia, &c., it would be impossible for tlie 
whole of those wliich do enter the ground to penetrate 
to the depth of even six or eight feet ; owing to the su^ 
pcrficial position of llie calcareous strata, which extend 
for miles, in succession, through the country. 

Fourteen years is said to be the interval between the 
periodical returns of the locust. I believe seventeen 
>years is the more regular period. Witliin my ovrn re- 
membrance, the interval lias been exactly seventeen 
years, in Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, in tiie same 
•districts of each of these States. In New- Jersey, about 
Elizabeth- Town, Stc, they made their appearance, in 
very great numbers, in the latter end of May, 1792, 
^Previously to this, they had ajipeared, in the same 
■neighbourhood, three different times, within die re- 
membrance of some of the oldest of the inhabitants ; and 
the intervals between their returns had been exactly se- 
vcnteen years. Linnasus seems to hai-e been well in- 
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formed, when he dtnominatcd this insect, Cicada i 

tendccim. It is highly probable, however, that the 

periods of the insect's return do vary according to the 
heat of the clinwte, and other circumstances. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose, tli;it the interval is shorter in Geor- 
gia and Carolina, than in Pennsylvania, New-Jers^, 
Sec. At what dcptli have these insects been ob- 
served in the Peninsula of East-Florida, &.C.? 

The locusts have been known to make their appear- 
ance (>i the city of Philadelphia, in great numbers, 
penetrating from their long subterranean residence, 
befsveen the bricks of a pavement. Seventeen years 
before this occurrence, the spot, now paved, had 
been an apple-orchard, where the locusts had generated, 
deposited their eggs, and died. 

Ur. Jones obsi:rvcs tliat " these insects did not apjiear 
to be any way injurious to vegetation." It is, I believe, 
quite certain, that the Tettigonia, after its resurrection 
from the ground, cats nothing at all : and, of course, it 
cannot prove dcslruclivc to the vegetation in tlie man- 
ner tliat Gryllus migratorius, and many other insects 
do. But, tlie locusts have been kno\vii to prove very 
injurious to vegetation, in many parts of the United. 
States. 

liven in NorUi- Carolina, these insects have been 
known to do great injury to the apple- orchaids, and to 
the oak-trees of the forest. So, at least, I have been 
inibrmcd by my friend Alexander Martin, tsq., for. 
merlv Governor of that State. 
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This injury is effected by the female. In depositing 
ler eggs, she makes incisions in the twigs and branches 
if the trees, which ultimately occasion the death of 
lose tivigs, &c., above the wounded parts. This will i 
le more readily be believed, when it is known, that | 
le incisions arc not merely superficial, or through the J 
irk. They often extend as deep as the medulla, or J 
ith, of the twig. 

In travelling through a part of the State of New- York, 
I the year 1797, I was capable of pointing out, by die * 
Md twigs and leaves of many of the forest-trees, the j 
nages which had been committed by the locusts, i 
lore than two months before. But the injuries are J 
ill more obvious in young apple, orchards, which are 

)melimcs nearly destroyed by these insects. 1 have, 

1 a memoir presented to die American Philosophical 
ociety, pointed out tlie best means of preventing tlie 
ajurious effects of the locusts, among young and use- 
d trees. This memoir will be published in the Socie- 
's Transactions. 

It is a fortunate circumstance, diat an insect capable \ 
of doing Uie injuries which this does sometimes occa- 
sion, is the favourite food of various species of animals. 
Immense numbers of the locusts are destroyed by the 
hogs, some weeks before the period at which these in- 
sects emerge from the ground : and after they have ap- 
peared, they contuiue to be die food of hogs, and are 
greedily devoured by the different species of squirrels, 
as Sciurus cJnereus, S. striatus, &.c. Even cats 
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and dop;s eat them. Birds of various kinds are" 
fond of them. 

The Inhabitants of our country also collect the lo- 
custs, and apply ihem to different purposes. Tto 
Cheerake, and other Indians, collect them immediaU^ 
after they have emerged from the earth, and after Dyii^ 
them, bring them to their tables, as a delicate dish.^— 
As they abound in oil, advantage has been taken of ihs 
circumstance, to make soap of ihem. To this use the 
locusts have often l>een converted in Nevv-Jersej', and 
other jiarts of the Union, -'Vnd when we consider (lie 
innumerable swarms of these insects which of^enappor 
in tiie coiintr;- (every year, I think, in some part or 
otlier of the United- States), and tlie great facilit)' with 
which they may be collected, even by children, itisrtk' 
tlicr surprising that the locusts are not more cmpl< 
than they arc in tlic manufactory of soap, &.c. 
not their oil be applied to making of candles ? — ^I v^ 
jirove of the economy of the Indians in eating theitt. 
That which is so highly agreeable to such a varie^of 
different species and families of animuls, can hardly Ijc 
unpalatable to man. 

Tiie opinion that caterjiillars are " the first product 
of the eggs of the locust ; " or, at least, the opinion, diat 
tliere is somchoiv a necessary connection between iht 
appearance of tliese larvae, and the disappearance oFtiie 
locust, seems to be pretty general in the United-States. 1 
It is, indeed, a fact, that \'ast swarms of different species J 
of caterpillars often infest the forests and gardens of Ae^l 
country, the year immediately succeeding that in whicW 
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locusts have I>een in the same district.^But it is 
not necessary to take up any time in proving, that these 
two animals arc no way transmutable into each other. 

There are other opinions relative to the locusts not 
less extravagant tlwn the one just mentioned : such as 
that after tlie insect is hatched, it descends, from the 
branch in wliicli the parent egg was deposited, between 
the wood and the bark, into the eartli. 

Dr. Jones mentions a curious fact; that he " never 

observed a locust to rest, e\'en for a moment, upon a 

raie-trcc, though he has seen hundreds, at one time, 

piched upon a single oak." I have myself been as- 

d, that the female never deposits her eggs in the 

1, or any other of die cone-bearing trees allied to it. 

nsider this as a proof of the instinctive intelligence 

Ik locust. Were tlie female to deposit her eggs in 

twigs of such trees, abounding with a strong viscid 

lous matter, tliej' never would be hatched ; or, if 

shed, great numbers of the young would perish. 



f. On the Uxe of the Atiagallis .irvensis, ag a lie- 
\edyjbr Hydrophobia. — In a letferfrom Mr. Locii- 
AN, of Lebimoiiy in Pcnmyhanm, to Mr, Isaac 

HiESTER, Student of Afcdiciiie, in Philadelpliia. 

Communicated to l/te Editor by Mr. Hiester. 

CONCERNING the remedy Mhlch the late 
Stoy used, and ivhich his widow stiH uses, in the 
of tlie Hydrophobia, 1 can inform you, that it h 
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Iiere supposed, by a great majority of the people, to Ix ■ 
infallibly successful. I know of no cases that have o 
curred, since I have resided at Lebanon, in which tlic 
symptoms of the madness were perceptible ; but I 
know of Ttianij where people and cattle had been bitten 
by dogs, which were really mad, and which «'ere curCi? 
by Mr. Stoy's remedy. — I myself had a horse and a cow 
bitten by a dog, which had bitten no less than twenty 
in the toivn and neiglibourhood. I applied to Dr. 
Stoj-, and used his remedy, and the horse and cow con- 
tinued perfectly free from the disease. 

I have also been told, by persons residing here, that 
Mr. Stoy had cured persons really mad, who had been 
brought to Lebanon, tied by rojKs, and held by strong 
men, and who had the paroxysms of madness several 
times. Mrs. Stoy possesses several certificates of such 
cases. 

About the remedy itself I know so much, that Mr. 
Stoy used tlie ^-ery same herb, which Mr. Kittering 
(of our county) made known to our Senate, a few 
years since : but, I believe, he also made use of several 
other ingredients: at least, he said so. Mr. Kittering 
used nothing but the herb, in a pulverized state; but 
Mr. Stoy boiled it, and the other ingredients, in 
ijcer. 

LebamiK July 19f/i. 180G. 




as a Eemedt/Jbr Hydrophobia. 

The plant which Mr. K. made known to tlie Senate 
of Pennsylvania, ivas no other than the Anagallis arven- 
sis, or common Rt;d Pimpernel, known, in the United- 
States, by the names of the Red- Cliick weed, Si:a-Pink, 
In Europe, this vegetable has long been used, 
at one time maintained a verj- high reputation, as a 
imedy for hydrophobia. That it has really, in any in- 
prevented, or cured, the dreadful disease for 
'hich it has been so strongly recommended, ^ve do not 
But we are not unwilling to publish the testi- 
mony of respectable persons in favour of ii : and the tes- 
timony of Mr. Lochman is deserving of some attention. 
— In the first part of the second volume of this Jour- 
nal*, we have given a very circumstantial detail of a cise 
of hydrophobia, which terminated in death, notwith- 
standing the unfortunate person took considerable quan- 
tities of the Anagallis, \ery soon after the bite, which 
produced die disease, was inflicted. We do not mean to 
say, that it would be an easy matter to adduce many si- 
milar instances of the failure of the Pimiiemel; pardy 
i>ecause it is a fact, that uncommon pains have been 
taken to uphold the reputation of the plant; and, it need 
Jiardly be added, Uiat some persons ivho have taken the 
'.medicine, h^d been bitten by dogs, not mad ; and that 
dogs really mad do not always produce hydrophobia. 
EoiTon. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



Mammaliology. 

1. THE Editor has lately ascertained, in the 
most satisfactory manner, that the CaLiromian animal 
called Tayi, of which some account is given in a for- 
mer part of this Journal*, is, as Professor Zimmermann 
suspected, thirtj' years ago, the Argali of the Kirgisian 
Tartars : the Ovis Ammon of Linnaeus : the Mufflon o£j 
Buffon. — ■From die lights which we now possess, it is 
certain, that the Taye, upon which some of the Ameri- 
cans have bestowed the appellation of the " Big-Hom," 
is an inhabitant of three quarters of the globe, and that it 
has once been most extensively ditlused over the earth. — 
The existence of this animal, in the western parts of 
Nordi-America, was known to die Spanish historians, 
jttior to the year 1633. 

• Vol. II. rait I. Alt. XVin. p. 106, &c. 
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Mr. E. Gcoflroy, ivho has given some account, fea- 
ther with a figure, of this animal, in the Annales du 
Museum Xational d^Histoire Naturelle*, considers itas 
a new species of Ovis. But the " Bditrde Montagne," 
as this naturahst calls it, is, unquestionably, the Ovis.; 
Ammon. — Mr. Geoffroy's figure, with a few excep- 
tions, may be considered as a very good one. The 
same remark applies to the figure republished in iSx 
Journal^ from the work of Venegas. 

Tlie Arguli is colled by the Knisteanaux- Indians, 
My attic, which signifies the " Bastard-Stag." Others 
of the Indians denominate it Ema-kica-how. 

A complete description of this North- American ani- 
mal, with an account of its manners, food, period of 
lift-, Sic, gtc, would be a very acceptable present to 
Zoologists. 



2. Among the animals which Captains Lewis and. 
Clark met with, or of which they received specimens, 
in their arduous journey, across the continent of Nordu 
America, there is one which cannot fail to prove in- 
tercsting to the naturalist. Jt is a species of the genus 
Antelope. The existence of this animal, as a native of 
Norlli- America, has been hinted at by several writers, 
more than one hundred and fifty years ago. Its horn is 
figured by A. Seba, in his Thesaurus, and a toIeraUy 
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good figure of the entire animal was published as early 
as the year 1651. 



P) 3. Besides this, there is, at least, one other species of 
* 'Antelope in the western parts of North- America, to the 
south of the Missouri, where they are said to be nume- 
rous. They have also been seen, but less plentifully, 
about the mouth of the Arkansaw-river, which empties 
itself into the Missisippi, nearly in the latitude of 33° 
50\ But this species is not so well known to us as the 
first mentioned one. 



Amphibiology. 

4. The Editor has nearly completed his obervations 
and inquiries relative to one of the species of Siren, or 
vjProteus, which inhabit the swamps, and muddy grounds 
f(r the Carolinas, and other parts of the United- States. 
He has ascertained, in opposition to the assertion of the 
celebrated Professor Camper, that this animal is furnished 
with a very extensive system of Lungs, by which, as 
well as by its Appendices fimbriataCy or bronchial appa- 
ratus, its respiration is carried on. The Editor has 
transmitted the result of his observations concerning 
the Siren to Europe, where, it is probable, they will l)e 
published. 



Miscellaneous Facts a/id Observations. 



5. A very large species of Salamander has been Ss- 
covered in die lakes Ontario, Erie, &.c., and also in the 
waters of the Ohio and Susquelianna. It seems, how- 
ever, to be especially confined to the lakes, and to lie 
waters of the Missisippi, including those which emp^J 
themselves into the Ohio. Its common length is from' 
twelve to sixteen or eighteen inches. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is met widi of a much Uirger size. Its head said. 
body are verj^ flat : its mouth large, and furnished widi 
teeth. The feet are four in number, and very difiereat, 
in their structure, from the feet of any other species ctf 
the genus. The tail is compressed, and well calculated 
to assist the animal in swimming. Its body is covered 
with a milk-like fluid, which it emits at pleasure, and 
which seems to be of a resinous nature, as in Sal 
dra subviolacea, 8cc. 



This animal, which is known to the inliabitantat 
tlie western parts of the United- States, by the names of I 
Alligator, Hell-Bender, ike., is purely aquatic, and il 
often found at the depth of ten or more feet under waterj( 
It is, however, capable of living out of the water for a cod- 
sidcrable time: I am informed, for at least twenty-four 
hours. It is frequently Ciiught by the hook that has 
been biiited (with meat, Ecc.) for cat-fish (Siliu-us), 
and other kinds of fish. It lives upon small fish, 
worms, insects, offal of various kinds, Etc. It is re- 
puted poisonous: but, it is believed, there is no good j 
foundation for this opinion. It is often killed by the 
iishermcn, by tlie instrument which they call a gigg. ■ 
It is not eaten, tliough its flesh is white, like that of an I 
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«el. It is, indeed, an object of detestation, both among 
the White and the Indian inhabitants. Some of the lat- 
ter call it Tweeg. 

When it swimsi, its motion is slow and serpentina- 1 
like. From this circumstance, it has received one of 1 
iits names (chiefly, I think, amonp; tlie negroes), viz. 
Heli-Bcnder. 

Tlie Editor is preparing for publication, a full ac- ' 
■count of this species of Salamandra, to which he pro- 
poses giving the specific appellation of S. horridn. It 
is probable, however, that a better specific name may be 
thought of. As the largest species of the genus, it may 
not be improper to name it Salamandra maxima, or S. 
gigantea. — The account will be illustrated by very a 
curate engravings of the animal, figured of the natiim 
size. 



MATLIHIA MEDICA. 

6. The Irasera AValtcri, of which, as an article of tlw I 
^Materia Medica, tlie Editor first gave some acount ia 1 
Uiis Coilecthm*, some years since, is now much em- 1 

©loyed, by physicians and odiers, in the western parts! 

pf the Unitcd-Statcs Its root is a good and pretty purcl 
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bitter, and is, certainly, deserving of a place la the shops 
of tlie American apothecaries. 



7. A new and very important addition to the numbo' 
of the Jiirhine medicines has lately been made by tlic 
discovery of the properties of a very common North- 
American plant, the Helenium autumnale of Linnseus. 
The errhine power resides in the leaves and in the flow- 
ers, but especially in the latter. This Helenium is 
known, in some parts of the United- States, by the 
names of *' Sneeze-weed," and " Snuff-Flant," It is 
eminently deserving of a place in the shops. 
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Uterary InteiUgencc. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

THE Philadelphia Linneak Societt,! 
established at Philadelphia, for ihe promotion of Na-' 
TtTRAL History, at a meeting in the month of March, 
^asl, resolved " that a member be appointed to deliver 
an Oration, in which are to be particularly pointed out 
the Desiderata in Natural History, and the best means to I 
be pursued for the Advancement of the Science." 

In obedience to the request of the Society, the mem> ' 
ber appointed delivered the Oration, on the 10th of 
June, in the presence of the Society, of the Trustees 
and Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, and a 
considerable number of other gentlemen. The Society 
having thought proper to order the discourse for publi- 
<ation, the same is, at this time (June 23d) in the 
press, and will be published with all convenient speed. 



His Excellency Chamberlain Sehested, ofCopenha. 
gen, has enriched the Library of the Editor of this 
work with a copy of tliat great and important botanical 
work the Flora Danica, in seven folio A'olumcs, con. 
taining 1260 plates: and, likewise, with a copy of two 
other valuable works, the Zoologia Danica, and the work 
of the celebrated Mullcr on the ^nimaicuh /nfi/mria. 
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To tfie Pkyncums t^tke Unttcd-Siates. 



1 



The Subscriber, anxious to be instrumental in pro- 
moting and diffusing the knowledge of the ii)edicines 
of this country, will give thirty acres of good land fiar 
that purpose, on the following terms : 

Any gentleman who will write the best and most 
simple account of all the means of giving tone or 
strength to debilitated persons, without the aid of Peru- 
Man bark, wine, or foreign medicines, shall have deeded 
to him twenty acres. 

And he wlio will ^vrite the best and most simple ac- 
count of the substitutes for foreign Cathartics, found in 
this country, witli tlie means of preserving and exhibit- 
ing tlitm, shall liave ten acres. 

It is desired tliat the papers on these subjects may be 
sent to this place (postage paid). The names of the 
candidate maj' be sealed in a note, which shall only be 
opened in the cases where the prizes are adjudged. 
Doctors Rush and Barton, of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Miller, of New-York, with the subscriber, will in the 
W)urse of ten mondis, announce to whom the land 
shall be given — taking care thai plainness in the writing, 
and truth in the statement of facts, be very necessar)- 
qualities in the ]»ipers examined. 
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The land which will be awarded, is about two miles 
from the Potomac, in Virginia, and five miles from this 
city. It is now worth near 500 dollars, and from its 
situation is fast improving, with the towns of the neigh- 
bourhood. But it is presumed the present value ^vi^ 
not prove so strong a stimulus to exertion, as the re^- 
ceiving property on such honourable terms, near a 
place, destined to be the punctum saliens of the scien- 
ces, as well as the government of the nation. 

Thomas Ewell. 

fFasfmigtony ISth June^ 1807. 
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1J£ it lemcmbcKd, ihai on the wvcnufuih day oF Jaiy, in ilte ihinj m- 

cmtd yeir of the IttdepcTuience of ihe Uniieil-Siales of Anenca, Andiew Con. 

nd, of the Slid diBirict. hath depouied m : oHlce the itlle of a book, Ihe rigM 

whereof he claims as proprieror. in tlie n i following, to wii : " Second Sop. 

[^mcnltothe Philadelphia Medical and v.. J ,icai Journal. CoDectedaoduTar^. 

-^ hy Berjamia Smlih Barton, M. D., Pt" mot of Maleru Medica. Karunl 

•CTT, and BtJiany, in the Universiiy of ennsjlvania. July, 1807," in a»- 

•o an act of congress of the Unit States, entitled, " An act for il« 

neni of learning, by secoring I roniei of maps, cbarti, and bocJa 

ion and proprietors of surh co[ . during the tiroes Iherein mcniion* 

lito to an act. entitled, •• An ,.. snpplenentarr to an act, eniidai, 

.... — for the encampment of leami_g, ^ securing the copies of nupi, 

cbarn, and books to the authors and prupncrorsof such copies, during the times 

ihetcin mentioned,' and eiteiulinK tht benefits thereof to the arts of designing, 

rngr»ving, and etching, hialoricil and other prims." 

D. CALDWELL. 
Ckri of Ihe Dittritt of Paauyivmia 
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I. Minerahgical and Chemical Account of the Yellow- 
Springs, in the County of Chester, in Pennstjhania. 
Communicated to the Editor, Ay a Gentleman now ^ 
on a Mineralogical Tour through the United- States. 

Philadelphia, August 15th, 1808. 
_ SIR, 

■ 1 HAVE the honour to enclose you a few Ob- : 

^aervations on the Qualities of the YeUow- Springs, in 
the neighbourhood of this city. They are the result 
of some experiments, made during a short excursion to 
that agreeable place ; and, perhaps, have nothing to re- 
commend them so much as a scrupulous attention to ac- 
curacy. If they are thought deserving of a place in 
your useful Journal, they are extremely at your service, 
and I shall think whatever time I have bestowed on thg 

E""^'""! not altogether miscipplied. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very respectful humble servant, 
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?O0 ^Sneralogkat and Chemical 

Nanur having been liberal in the distribution c 

Bim tJutnigh the whole extent of this continent, it is 

■ly w be lamented, that her productions have not been ■ 

cxaimmai with that attention which they deserve. But ' 

as the knowledge of chemistry becomes more generally 

iSfiiscd, it Is natural to expect that this science will here- I 

r be applied, not only to the improvement of the arts, 
but to the elucidation of many of the productions ^ 
ture. 



ft *vill readily be allon'cd, that no subject is more in- 
teresting tlwn an investigation into the nature and pro- ' 
jxatics of mineral waters : but thoiigli no country, per- 
hapti, caji claim a greater proportion of useful and valu- 
able springs than America, still the qualities of these ait, 
as vet, but imperfectly known or desrribed. Many of j 
tllcoi b»ve already grown into notice through the com> J 
uioi) consent of popular opinion ; they have thus become J 
a. fcihiooable rcsort, and are used, without distinction, j 
\^ itk: iJiviilid of eveiy description. ^Vhile the phy-u- ] 
c'uia i& ui^ictjuiituted with the qualities of these waters, it 
14 ubvious, U»«t he can never prescribe them with judg- 
itKuC ; iukI it is cqiially apparent, that the promiscuous 
.>4i ruij gcucral use of them miibt be frequently attend- 
<;«i \\\\i\ duiigcr, which can only be avoided by a perfect 
Iwwrt Ithlgc of thcit nature and properties. It is to be 
l^;ti,;ud. iJut Utc scicntiGc and practical physician can- 
'f-' ■ ■■ ' ' i>i:re for such investigations : confined, 

[he circle of a large city, he is unable 
, '>f;s at the fountain. But if the general ' 
^tmifim:* vt Atawu arv pointed out to him, by the experi- 
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mental chemist, his judgment will easHy decide on their 
qualities. 

It thus becomes highly interesting and necessary for 
those who have any chemical knowledge, and visit these 
springs, to examine their contents, and, by describing 
their most obvious qualities, lead the way for future in- 
yestigation. \Vith these intentions, I have undertaken 
tlie following experiments on the Yellow- Springs, in 
Pennsylvania, from which if I have diaivn conclusions 
liiflereni from the general opinion, I beg at leiist that they 
may be treated with candour, till it has been ascertained, 
by others, that they arc unfounded. Having, however, no . 
fevourite theory to support, and being perfectly uninflu- 
enced by prejudice or self-interest, it may he expected 
that my inquiry should be conducted on the principles 
of an impartial judge, rather than a popular advorjjte. 

The situation of the country in the neighbourhood of 
the Yellow. Springs is highly picturesque. The grounds 
are elevated, and heakhy. The Springs are situated in 
la valley, surrounded by hills, which are chiefly compos- 
,ed of g^nile, in a great variety of combinations, binary, 
, temarj',, and quaternary ; but the principal combinations 
^are ftlt-spar and quartz, occasionally interspersed with 
mica, and sometimes with sniall particles of fibrous 
schorl. 

In the hills to the north-aist of the Spring, arc found 

,krge masses of trap, sometimes of a columnal form, ge- 

;rally quadrangular, internally of a greyish black colour, 

and extcrnallv covered with a brown eiaist, or oxvd, e\i- 



I 
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basalt in^iV^ 
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dently from decomposition, and resembling basalt 
its characters. Some of these rocks are interspersed 
with minute crystals of felt-spar, and others contain 
horn-blende. These stones are found in abundance, 
scatterred on the surface of the ground, in every variety 
of form. They are extremely hard ; when broken, 
tlieir structure is comiiact, and often presents distinct 
granular concretions : they have also the quality of 
being sonorous when struck with a hammer. 



ip pgJl^ i ™ 



I have met with no iron ore, nor any metallic a] 
ance, in the neighbourhood. It has been supposed, that 
the low grounds contain a quantity of bog iron ore ; but, 
as far as I have observed, diis appearance arises from an 
ochery deposition, which attends the course of the wa- 
ters wherever they flow, and which has been gradually 
accumulating to its present state. 

The mineral water Avhich is the subject of this inquiry 
arises from a small spring, nearly on a level with the 
rivulet which runs in die same valley. The source of 
it is not, perhaps, far distant, as its temperature is not 
steady, being materially altered, either by rain or 
by vicissitudes of the weather. In May, I found its 
temperature to be 52°, while the diermometer in the 
shade stood at 74° ; on the 20th of July, after a long 
run of hot weather, I found it as high as 57°, when the 
air was at 84°. At the same time, I examined some 
wells in the neighbourhood, which were sunk 25 feet, 
and I constandy found their temperature 52°, uninflu- 
enced by the heat of the atmosphere. 



A 
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The water of this spring, when first taken up, is per- 
I'ectly transparent : If let remain undisturbed at the well, 
a slight pelHcle appears on its surface, rtfiectlng the pris- 
matic colours. This pellicle, when broken, is deposited, 
and forms a substance resembling oclire, or a carbonated 
oxyd of iron, which marks the course of the spring; 
but diis sediment is by no means copious. 

When a glass of this water is first taken up, it has 
t none of that sparkling appearance which indicates an ex- 
I cess of carbonic acid gas ; it has no smell, and but a 
l_slight ferruginous taste ; in other respects, it is, to the 
taste, peculiarly agreeable. When let stand for twenty- 
bur hours, in an open vessel, it loses its transparency, 
md becomes a litde pellucid, depositing on the bottom 
1 sides of die glass a thin brown scale. 

When the water is boiled, the same efect is produced 
Jii a shorter period. A person accustomed to the exa- 
■ mination of mineral waters, will, from the external clia- 
tracter and obvious qualities of this water, find litUe dif- 
[ficulty in determining to what class to arrange it. But, 
in order to establish its qualities with more precision, I 
undertook a few experiments at the spring, in the fol- 
lowing order : 



4 



1 



EXPERIMENT I. 



Equal parts of lime-water and the water of tlie spring 
ing mixed together in a well-closed botUe, a slight de- 
^ composition took place; the mixture lost its transparen- 
^ cy ; and a small quantity of carbonate of lime was depo- 
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sited. This was evidently occasioned by the pre 
of a small quantity of carbonic acid gas. 



ESPEHIMENT IT. 

A solution of soup in alcohol, when poured into a 
glass of this water, remained so far undisturbed that uo 
flocula were thrown down, but it mixed uniformly with 
it into a smooth opaline solution. This shows that it 
cannot be classed among the hard waters, and that il 
contains neither acids nor earthy carbonates sufficient 
to curdle the soap. 



Paper stained with litmus, ^vlicn dipped into thefl 
was not altered in colour. By tliis it was evident ^ 
contained no uncombined acid, as this test is so d 
tliat it would indicate the presence of even s 
acid as the carbonic. 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

Paper stained with turmeric remained unaltered in co- 
lour, (vhen dipped into the water, which shows that no al- 
kaline salts were contained in it, in an uncombined state. 



L 



EXPERIMEKT V. 



When a few drops of prussiate of potash are poured 
inlQ a glass of the water, the colour of it scarcely sufiers 
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ly change ; but, if let stand for some time, a very sGglit 
shade is produced, but this never becomes bhie. 



EXPERIMENT VI. 

Alkohol of galls'has a A'cry apparent effect on tlie water 
first dropt into it. An amethyst colour is pro- 
fced, which, on standing for some time, becomes much 
4er, but it never is changed to a black, such as the 
te of the water would lead a person to suspect would 
the case. 

It is evident, therefore, from these two last experi- 
mcnts, that die water contains a small quantity of iron. 
To determine whether it was held in solution by a fixed 
acid, or by the carbonic acid gas, I boiled the water, 
but found that these re-ag;ents, after this, produced no 
change in the colour of it, and al^io that it had lost all its 
chalybeate properties : which shows that, whatever mi- 
■nute quantity of iron it does contain is held in solution 

ly by th« carbonic acid gas. 

EXPERIMENT VII. 

hen a few drops of nitrate of silver are poured into a 
3 of this ^\'ater, scarcely any change is produced ; a 
f slight ^vhite cloud appears in a few minutes, which 
e course of twenty-four hours changes to anash>co> 
jr. This shows that it contains but a verj' minute quan. 
f of marine acid in any state of combination, and tlie 
tour of the precipitate also shows that the water neither 
btained sulphurated hydrogen gas, nor any extractive 
aoppL. E c 
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matter, as no test can be more depended on than this, I 
and, if it had contained either of these substances, the pre- I 
cipltate would not only have been more copious, but of a I 
very different colour. J 

EXPEHIMEWT VIII. 

Muriate of barytes has scarcely a sensible eflfect on 
the water ; -which shows that it scarcely contains tl^ 
most minute quantity of sulphuric acid. 

EXPERIMENT IX. 

Oxalate of potash produces no change whatever in the 
transparency of the water : this Ijcing a very delicate 
test of tlie presence of lime in any state of combination, 
it shows tliat the water is perfectly free from it. 

From the above experiments it will appear, that this 
ivater is of that class which are called sim]>Ic carbonated 
chalybeatcs; that is, a water in which a small quantity of 
iron is held in solution by the carbonic acid gas. In 
other respects it will also appear, that it is nearly perfect- 
ly pure, containing scarcely any other foreign ingredi- 
ents. I will allow that the analysis of this water catuiot 
be said to be complete, unless I had proceeded to eva- 
poration; but the advantages of re-ngents are such, tJiat 
by them it can be perfectly ascertained, not only ^vbat 
are the component parts of any mineral water, but also 
a very accurate judgment may be formed of the quaoUttj 
of any substance held in solution. 
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To proceed, therefore, to the trnuhlesome process of 
evaporation, when we find, by previous experiments, 
that the water is so perfectl)' free from any saline or earthy 
impregnation, would, in this case, be scarcely necessary. 
Here it seems to be decidedly shown, that whatever qua- 
Jities this water can be said to possess are derived from 
tfie iron with which it is impregnated. But I should not 
act with candour, if I did not here expUcitly state, that 
it contains but a very minute quantity of iron. It may, 
it is tnie, appear stronger at other seasons ; and, as a con- 
siderable quantity of rain had fallen in the month of July, 
and the spring is not protected with judgment from the 
fects of it, some of its chalybeate properties may have 
1 impaired at that period. 

i person of any e!vperience in chemical investigation 
itasilyjudge, from the eficcts of re-agents, whether a 
pcral uater is strong or neak. In this instance, the 
pssiate of potash could scarcely be said to have any ef. . 
R in indicating the presence of iron, and the sliadc of 
iolour produced by the alkohol of galls Aras not so deep 
as may be produced by one grain of sulphate of iron io 
Muart of ^vatcr. 

pit is not my design, in this place, to enter into a de- 
scription of the medical qualities of tliis water : such a 
subject becomes the province of the physician ; and, 
from the obserx-ations which I Iiave made on the effects 
of it, during a short visit to this place, I am satisfied, 
that many of those who drink it in such profusion would i 

Eanadvanta^ in consulting a physician, before tticy ^^H 
I 
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proceed to the too liberal use of it, in every species 
(XHnplaint. 

]t is by no means my intention to depredate the gM 
qualities of this spring; slightly impregnated as it I 
with iron, still it may have some effect in the caifei 
certain diseases ; and, when we consider that the mil 
is so perfecdy pure in other respects, and that witli' 
may be joined the convenience of an excellent cold fall 
cm tlie spot, we may easily conceive iliat many advaRb 
ges may arise from die moderate use oiit as a tonic, 81 
aisted, as it must be, by the salubrity of the air, fli 
pleasures of society, and the beauty of the scenety.^ 



U. Facts and Observations concerning the suppoi 
Jccts of the f^apour of Camphor applied to the i 
£ody. In a Letter from Mr. Kphraim ELioti 
Hr. Gborce C. Shattuck, of Boston, and L 
communicated to the Editor. 

Dear Sir, 

I SEND to you die following statemei 
conformity to my promise, viz. : 

In October, 1793, I put on a suit of clothes, 
stockings, all woollen, which had-Liin in a trunk ft 
the May preceding, in the bottom of which were 
veral cakes of camphor. I was several hours Cxpct 
to a strong north-west w'xwA and cold air, when I M 
seized with ya^viiings, and a great inclination to sldj 
which 1 vsry seldom had been subject to during i 



applied to the Ihtman Body. 




ly-time, in consequence of tvhich I was necessitated j 
go home,, where I slept several hours. I awoke un- 
great debility, especially about the knee and elbow, 
joints ; which continued for several days, when, upon 
jndeavouring to start forward suddenly to give orders 
o a servant, my knee-joints failed, and I fell prostrate, 
[n one moment I was able to recover myself, :uid felt 
efrcshed, and much better than before. My head »vas 
K>t affected, and I immediately felt of my pulse, and J 
pund it perfectly in order. I 

I then consulted a physician, who was of opinion, 
that my complaint originated from obstructions of the 
biliary ducts, and that the gall-bladder was surcharged 
^ith bile. He prescribed an emetic, which, by his di. 
ction, I took in such a manner, as that I was puking, 
om time to time, durinf^ the whole day. It also acted 
; a cathartic. No discharge of bile \vas observable, 
and my debility increased. I took medicines for sonu 
time, such as kivender, bark, Sec, &c., widi no effect' 
whatever, except that the \(feakness of my limbs was 
pax constant; but, if I made any sudden exertion, was 
3oken to unexpectedly, felt a disposition to laugh, or 
■as irritated, I could not sup;)ort myself; but, immc> 
diately after I was down, could recover myself, and felt 
perfectly well. 



m 



I early su^eblcd to my physician, the probabili^ 
that the disease was the consequence of the camphorj 
with which my clothes had been impregnated durin] 
the summer, being applied so completely over the sur- 
fece of my body. This impregnation must have been 
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considerable, as the trunk stood in a smalt room, anj 
was exposed to the immediate action of the sun neariy 
half of the day, and was always closed. He differed 
from me in opinion, advised a continuation of the medi- 
cines which I had taken, and jeeringly tnid me, I was 
inheriting my mother's nervous affections, who 
been a very hysterical woman. 






I quitted the use of medicines, and, after about Six 
months from the first attack, consulted another eminent 
practitioner, who approved of my having left off medi< 
cines, and advised very early rising, moderate exercise 
on foot, and sea-bathing; also to change my feather-bed 
for a liard matrass. 1 pursued this course for a fort- 
night : it did not answer. I nas asleep the whole day. 
He, therefore, recommended that 1 should disconl 
all but the matrass, take no medicines, and tri 
time for a cure. I mentioned to him the circumi 
of the camphor, and that I had made the experim* 
putting on clothing from the same trunk, and 
had been equally exposed, which always produoei 
exacerbation of the sj mptoms. He would not, how- 
ever, admit the fact, but oficred no substitute as the 
cause of the afiection. 

Time has wrought a great change. I have never fallen 
down, since about a year after the affection came on,, 
excepting once, during the last summer, which may be 
owing, in some measure, to getting into a habit of seek- 
ing immediate support, when exposed to any of the 
causes above-mentioned, for I have ever felt the same 
sensations as when I fell. As the violence of the symp- 
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loms has abated, there has come on a habitual lethargy, 
whfnever I sit down; a palsy of the muscles of the 
tongue, jaws, and neck, whenever I endeavour to ex- 
HDress myself widi earnestness, when I begin to address 
^■nyself to any one, especially in the street, on being 
Pcontradictcd, or spoken harshly to, and while laughing; 
^ also of my arms, at a first attempt to strike at any ob- 
ject, when not irritated, as well as when I am. The 
effect is momentary, and always succeeded by an im- 
mediate restoration of enei^ ; sometimes so sudden 
9S to resemble the electric shock. 

To look back for a number of years, I can perceive 
a great mitigation in the force of the attacks, but do not 
expect ever to be entirely rid of them. The affection 
Lof my tongue is greaUy lessened within six or eight 
jionths, during which I have taken into my mouth, 
jcvery evening, a piece of tobacco, winch practice I was 
recommended to, in order to cure an obstinate rheuma- 
[tism in my jaws, which it has effectually relieved, aU 
hough its effects have been to induce the same debility 
f my limbs, tvhile chewing it, which a beginner always 
• experiences upon the 5rst use of that article. 

1 Avas thirty years old ivhen first affected ; have not 
had a fit of sickness in my life, except small-pox and 
measles ; have ever had a good appetite, but have lived 
temperately. Vegetables have never suited my sto. 

ich, so that I have lived chiefly upon animal food and 
fermented bread ; meat I have eaten but once a day. 
I seldom indulge in suppers. I usually take cofiee 
twice a day. Every function of the body has been 
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duly performed ; every secretion regular. Exw 
for a short time aHer the first shock, I have never siif- 
fered any debilitj-, except at the moment ; my strength 
of body has been unimpaired; my mind never affected. 
I always enjoy a great flow of spirits, talk a great dc^, 
laugh much, never anticipate evil ; so that I cannot 
conceive that any part of my mother's infirmi^ has 
descended upon me. 

It may be asked, whether persons who are constant^ 
exposed to the vapour of camphor, such as the refiiu 
ers, have ever experienced similar affections? Upon 
diligent inquiry, I cannot learn that it is the case. The 
only instances I have heard of, arc Dr. Alexander, of 
Edinburgh, after taking two scruples by way of experi- 
ment : but the effect was not lasting ; and a dog be- 
longing to one of my friends, who was engaged in the 
refinement of camphor, in this place, and who was con- 
stantly in the elaboratorj-*. This animal, when call^ 
suddenly, or when his master entered, and he arose 66' 
meet him, lost the use of his limbs for a momeni^ ailld 
had other signs of debility, so as, I think, to resemble 
my own grievance pretty exacdy. How nearly we Sftf 
alike in other things, I cannot guess. 

Ephraim ELlOf, 

Dr. George C. Sftattitck. 



-'* The gemteman who owned Ihe dog ha 
■wIiSc he was engaged in the refining of 
BtBiitlT debilitnlcd, and liitd u tremiilous n 
armsi and fell) tspccially in llic morning, 
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III. An Enquiry into the Chemical Clmracter and Pro* 
perties qf that Species of Coal lately discovered at 
R/wde- Island: together with Observations on the use- 
Jid Application of it to the Arts and Manufactures of 
the Eastern States. 

THE subject of the following pages is so inte- 
resting to the inhabitants of this country, that little apo- 
logy is requisite for intruding it on the public. Provi- 
dence has so bountifully distributed its favours over the 
continent of America, that few articles arc required from 
other countries, which could not be obtained here by 
proper industry and research. 

While the population of America was but limited, and 
while the forests afforded a sufficient supply of so useful 
and necessary an article as fuel, for the purposes of com- 
mon life, no exertion was made to discover other substi- 
tutes ; but, as the soil becomes cultivated, and as arts 
and manufactures increase, a necessity arises for seek- 
ing a supply of fuel from (uIkt sources than the woods 
of the country. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the advantages which 
must result to a country so eminently flourishing as 
Americii, from ilv: discovery of coal mines: few who 
are acquiiinled with.tlie rapid increase of the arts and 
manufactures in England, but n;ubt attribute much of 
their success to the benefit which they derive from 
their collieries. In this respect, I hope to make it ap- 
pear, that EngUuid has no great superiority over this 

SUPPL. F f 
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country ; and tliosc whc) wish well to the manufacturee 
of America, can in no higher degree promote its best 
interests, than by encourjgiiig researches, which so oh- 
viously tend to their prosperity. 

The inhabitants of the Eastern States, and of Boston 
in panicular, are much indebted to the genius and per. 
severance of one of their own countrjmen, for the dis- 
covery of a coal mine, at Rhode-Island, so eligibly ^tu- 
ated, in every respect, that a constant and regular siqi- 
ply can be obtained, at all times, widioul difficulty. 
My object at present is, to describe its geolc^ 
cal situaLJon, to give an accurate analysis of die cqaI 
which has been discovered, and to explain some of its 
most obvious qualities; and ^am more particularly tiu 
duced lothis attempt, from observing that much igno- 
rance prevails on the subject, and that many of its pro* 
pcrtics are either unknpn n, or misrepresented. 

In this description, I shall confine myself entircljr Ut- 
that part of the isliuid where the coal mine is at present 
situated, and wiiere die indications of coal were sa 
strongly marked, that it is radier suiprizing it should 
have so long escaped general observation. 

Tlie fossils which appear on tlie surface, in Uic neigli- 
bourhood of the coal-mine, arc argillaceous sand-stone, 
abundance of scbistus, or shale, and white quartz, in 
large detached niasses. ^Vlicn the ground is peoe- 
tntted a few feet, the appearances are such, as to leave 
no doubt di;it the strata consist of whiA is called the 
true iiulependent coal formation. Shale, and argillace- 
ous sand-stone, abounding \\ ith vegetable impressions, 
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present themselves first, and, immediately under the 
sand-stone, coal is discovered; in some places, even 
within six feet of the surface. 

The position of the bed is here, as is generally the 
case in the independent coal formation, not horizontal 
or vertical, but forming an angle of about seventy-five, 
and the veins of coal appear to be separated from 
each other, by various coloured sand- stones, which 
interpose between the seams. Though all these sub- 
stances belong to what is called the transition rocks, 
yet fine specimens of indurated talc, and green asbes- 
tos, in capillary crystals, are also discovered, inter- 
spersed through the shale, and immediately covering 
the coal ; substances which it is difficult to account for, 
as they have been generally supposed peculiar to prima- 
tive rocks. 

The veins of coal nm nearly in the direction of east 
and west, and the stratum which is worked at present 
appears to be about fourteen feet wide ; so littf e change 
has as yet taken place in the course of the vein, that 
there is every appearance of its improving, as they pro- 
ceed farther from the surface. With only fifteen 
workmen, they can raise, at present, from ten to twelve 
chaldron of coal per day, besides keeping the mjne free 
from water, from which they suffer litde inconvenience. 

The character of RhodC- Island coal is as follows : 

Its colour is black, or greyis>h-black, with a metallic 
-lustre; it soils the fingers; its fracture is slaty, but its 
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cross fracture is conchoidal, and the sides of its 
divisions are sometimes covered with a ferruginous 
eanh. It bums slowly, producing^ an intense hiai, 
without smoke, and with a very light lambent Borne ; 
but emits no sulphureous or bituminous vapour, and, 
when perftctly burnt, leaves a very sm^ qntintttjr gf 
grej- ashes, 'I'lie unconsumed particles of it retain 
original colour aitd lustre. 



Specific gravity, from 1,450, lo 1,750. 
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From the above description, little doubt can i 
of the true chnracter of this coal ; but, in order to aiicer* 
tain, with prtcisioji, tJic qoaiiliij- of ingredients which 
it contained. I examined it uccorduig to the rules so 
ablj* laid down by Kirwan, and, as my object was prin- 
cipally to determine the proportion of cJirbon which it 
coiitiiiii'.d, as the sub^tiiiicL- upon which all its good 
qualities depend, I repeatedly deflagrated it with certain 
propordons of nitre, and uniformly found, when the 
esperiment was made with proper atteiuion, that 100 
parts of coal contained from 90 to 94 of carbon ; and 
in orderto compare it, m this respect, with the charcoal 
in common use here, I found that it required more 
charcoal to saturate a given proportion of nitre, than it • 
did of Rhode-Island cjoal. These experiments were 
also confirmed, by submitting 100 ^ins of the coal to 
an intense heat, in a crucible, which, after five hour^ 
were reduced to six grains of ashes; those ashes, winch 
consisted, perhaps, of an oxyd of iron and an earth* I 
had not leisure to examine ; nor was it of much conse- 
quence in the main object which I had in view, which 
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waS) to ascertain the qualities of the coal, as an article 
of fiiel. 

* TTie following table of the relative proportion of car- 
bon, which it bears to some other mineral coals, may 
not be unacceptable. 



100 parts of 


Carbon. 


Bitumen. 


Ashes. 


Sp. Gr%\ 


Swansea, 


74 


33 


4 


1,357 


Whitehaven, 


sr 


41 


3 


1,357 


Newcastle, 


58 


40 


3 


1,71 


Hhode-Eslandy 


94 


— 


6 


1,750 


Kilkenny 


97 


— 


3 


1,526 


Anthracite ? 
ofHauy, J 


64 


MM^B 


36 


1, 300 



Thus it appears that this coal is nearly a pure natural 
carbon, or charcoal, resembling, in many of its properties, 
the anthracite of Haiiy, and approaching, as nearly as 
possible, to the .description of Kilkenny coal, but supe- 
nor to the former, as containing vastly more carbon, 
and much to be preferred to the latter, as it contains 
neither pyrites nor sulphur, substances which render that 
coal peculiarly disagreeable for domestic purposes. 

Though coal is so profusely distributed i^ different 
parts of the earth, yet there is no substance which dif- 
fers more in its nature and qualities; a knowledge, 
therefore, of the ingredients which each species con- 
tains, is necessary, in order to apply it to the purposes 
for which it is best adapted. In such a country as this, 
where the, inhabitants are so long accubtomed to the use 
of wood for fuel, it is not surprizing that much igno- 
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ranee should prevail on this subject, and that preji 
in favour of what they have been accustomed to, should 
operate strongly against the introductionof a more eco- 
nomical, and, in many respects, a more convenient 
substitute. To point out, therefore, in this place^ the 
distinctions between the different species of coals, the 
various uses for which each of them arc designed, and 
the particular purposes to which Rhodc-Island coalma^ 
be applied with advantage, will not, I hope, be gene- 
rally unacceptable. 

The two points which are principally to be con^- 
dered, with respect to pit coal, are, first, the intensity 
of the heat it emits, and, secondly, the duration of its 
combustion. Coals, which abound in bitumen, maltha, w 
petrolium, such as Whitehaven, Newcastle, and some 
of the Virginia coal, bum quickly, and briskly, with 
considerable flame and smoke. They may generally 
be distinguished by their low specific gravity, and, 
when bitumen or maltha prevails, a sort of semi-fusioa 
occurs, which causes them to citke and swell, produ- 
cing a cohesion on their surface ; this interrupts a free 
circulation of the air, and renders it necessary that the 
substance should be broken, in order to keep up die. 
combustion. 

Common bituminous coal is certainly what is gene- 
rally used in England. It usually conWins from 30 to 
40 jicr cent, of naptha or bitumen ; but, ihongh the 
presence of these volatile substances does not injure the 
qualities of the co;il for domestic life, yet they render it 
unfit for use, M'hen in its natural state, for many pur^ 
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*poses wliere siilpliurcous or bituminous vapour would I 
be injurious, and where its tendency to caking or co- 
hering would interrupt the current of air, and create J 
great irregularity in the temperature of the fire. 

In order, therefore, to deprive it of these volatile in- 
gredients, it is first charred, and, by this means, con- 
^■ertcd into coak, a substance resembling charcoal ia 
many c# its properties, and in every respect nearly si- 
milar to Rhode-Island coal. In this state, coak gives 
it very intense and durable heat, without flame, and is in 
general use for blast or wind furnaces; but it is much 
less pure than charcoal; it requires a greater draft of 
air, and is more apt to vitrify ; though, in one respect, 
this, as well as Uliode-Island coal, is to be preferred, as 
it bears the blast belter, and, when urged by a strong 
blast is not so easily blown away, nor does it consume 
so rapidly. 

I have thus given a short view of tlie dificretit species 

|nf coi;l5. It is the business of the artist or tlic nianufac- 

rturer, to inform himself of their qualities, before he can 

adapt thcni to their diHl-rcnt uses. P'or all general 

useful purposes, it will appear, tliat coals which contain 

tlie most carbon, and the least sulphur or bituraen, 

which burn slowly, and produce an intense heat, kav- 

ig but a small residuum, are tlie most valuable and 

economical. From the abo('e description and analysis 

of Khodc-Island coal, it will be seen, that it comes 

nearer to the properties of pure carbon or charcoal, tJiao 

^Bbost odiers, and of course that, for most purposes in 

^Bluob cluu^oal is used, it is equally applicaiile, and, fcv 
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many, it b grcaUy superior. I shall now eodeavi 
point out, concisely, and without prejudice ur y 
the \'ariou& purposes to which Rhode-Island < 
be applied, as tfell as those to which it appeare | 
inapplicable, concluding \\idi some obse 
the most eligible method of usmg it. 



The manufacture of iron has become so e 
extensive over the continent of America, that i 
perhaps, more than any other circumstance, contr 
to raise the price of fuel ; and, should it continue^ 
crease, the woods of -the counlry cannot long a 
sufficient supply, in situations where such ivorks t 
carried on with the greatest advantage. Many^ 
most valuable mines must, therefore, be nt^txtt 
the neighbourhood of Rhode- !sbnd, in particula^ 
has already been (he case ; and, though aboum 
iron ore, the scarcity of fuel on the spot has t 
raged the manufacture of it. 

It therefore requires but little argument to sliowl 
advantage that m.iy be taktn of thi;* discove^}^ The 
Rhode-Island coal is peculiarly calculated for the smelt* 
ing of iron ore ; it bears the blast remarkablj' well, andi 
having no tendency to vitrify in the furnace, besides 
producing an intense heat, it may be applied with more 
economical views to this puqx)se, than charcoal; 
Ss the arts progress in this countrj-, and iron, 
crude state, is manufactured into steel, this c 
be used to advantage, as it stems to possess i 
liar qualities necessarj' for the manufactui-e of l 
cle. Steel being nothing more tlian bar iron, 
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nated with a large proportion of carbon, either by fu- 
sion or cementation, it natur^y follows that this coal, 
which consists principally of carbon, is as well calcu- 
lated as possible, for the conversion of crude iron into 
so useful an article. 

For the burning of lime, Rhode-Iskuid coal will also 
be found a useful substitute for wood. The steady 
and uniform heat which it gives, renders it superior to 
wood for this purpose, as, when properly applied, all 
parts of the kiln will receive equal degrees of heat, and 
the lime will, of course, be burnt equally, without sub- 
jecting some parts of it to vitrification, while others are 
not affected by the heat, which is often the case in th6 
general method of using wood for the purpose. 

In all those processes which require a slow and uni- 
form degree of temperature, such as evaporation, this 
iQ)ecies of coal is to be preferred, and I cannot, at pre- 
sent, point out one to which it is more applicable, than 
the manufacture of salt, an article of the first necessity, 
and to which America will, at some futjve period, find 
it necessary to pay more attention* ^ 

For the supply of the steam engine, and, in general, 
kxt every species of furnace but the reverbatoty, this 
coal is well qualified, provided the grates are so con- 
structed as to give a sufficient draft of air, without 
which it cannot be properly ignited. This, however, 
^tli the knowledge which we possess here of the prin- 
Cqilcs of combustion, is a matter of littic difficulty; 
and the circumstance of its never caking, or adhering 
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in cohesive masses, as w^ell as its affording so little j 
to choak the grates, renders it extremely convenient 
and economical : when oiice it is perfectly ignited, the 
fire is more durable than any other coal, and it requires 
less attention. 

With these qualities, it is obvious that it is well cal- 
culated for breweries and distilleries ; for the purpose 
of drj-ing and preparing malt, no other species of coal 
will ans\ver so well, as iilraosl all others contain so 
much sulphur, or other volatile substances, that tbcy 
cannot be used without destroying its flavour. This 
feet is so well understood, that the maltsters, even cf 
America, have hitlierto found it necessary to import 
Kilkenny coal, at a prodigious cxpence, for no 
purpose but the use of the malt kiln. 



no oifae^ 

en^^H 

for ^WB 

e bmi^n 



The smith will find considerable saving when 
comes accustomed to the use of Rhode- Island 
am pcrfecdy aware that it is not calculated for 
purpose of the forge, and thdt, as it cannot be bmilght 
to cake or adhooe, it will not ansiver on tliose occasions, 
where what is dtllcd by the smitli a hollow fire is re. 
quired; but slill, for small work, and all the common 
purposes of the forge, it »vill Ije found sufficiently wdl 
adapted, and it has already been used with success, by 
many of the smiths in the neighbourhood. I cannot^ 
at the same time, omit stating, that the brasier, the 
bell- founder, and those who are engaged in the casting 
of metals, will perceive the great superiority which 
coal has over odiers. The intense and duraU< 
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pluch'it affords, renders it an article peculiarly valuablig 
) artists of this description. 

For tlie burning of bricks, and tlic manufacture i 
•arthen-ware, and all sorts of pottery, such coal as t 
particularly convenient. Tlie total absence of : 
imokc or vapour renders it an article of .ccHisecjuenu 
in particular for the finer kind of ware. 



But the same circumstances that make it more eligi- 
ble for such manufactures, render it unfit for the rever- 
)atory furnace, which is used in refining a variety of 
netals, as well as for other purposes. No fuel being, 
tdapted for such furnaces but tliose \vhich produ< 
considerable flame and smoke, such as the Virgii 
Kjal, or wood, as the principles upon which these fur. 
laces are erected requires, that the flame only should 
■averse the surface of the metal, without any part oC . 
he fiiel being in contact with it. M 

Having no doubt, myself, of the benefit which this 
lountry may derive from the more general use of an ar- 
ticle so (\ell adapted to the purposes which I have, 
linted at, I can, without hesitation, recommend it i 
he serious attention of artists and manufacturers, pailLfl 
pularly to those who are situated in the neighbourhood a 
ai^ cities, where wood is gradually becomuig an arJ 
jcle of considerable espence; and I cannot concIudBl 
his part of the subject, widiout exprthsing my mosi 
lecided conviction, that those n ho will give this coal a 
ilir trkii, for culinary purposes, and dome!»tic use, will 
fee forced to acknowledge that it has many advantagcs,| 
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I am perfectly aware, Uiat such a proposal will nutt 
with many objections. The prejudice arising froa ■ 
long and early habits, it takes some time to remove. I 
So deeply rooted even are these, that 1 have lieard h 
doubted by many, whether it was possible to make 
such a 6re with coal, as would answer the pulposcof 
cooking. Such prejudices are not confined to any 
country; the Englishman has the same doubts with 
respect to the qualities of wood; but, as tliese doubts ' 
arise from perfect ignorance of die true mode of uang 
cither of tliese articles, so are they removed, when 
parly obtains a more correct knowledge of what ifae 
other has discovered by experience. 



Those, who arc at length persuaded tliat I 
any coal, can be made to burn in conunoD 
will next inquire, what aie its advantages over 1 
before they resign an article to \vhich they are t 
tomcd, and n itli which they are jjerfectly satbl 
this I shall concisely reply, as follows, and up 
antiwer I rest its merits. 

First, s:ich coal as this, when properly ignited, ; 
a uiorc steady, intense, and durable heat. 

Secondly, it is more economical, produces nol 
grctabic cfBiuia, and requires none of that attentiJ 
the frequent rcncMiil of the fire, \vhich is so neca( 
in the use of wood ; and, 



Thirdly, from its emitting no sp;uks, and ( 
manner in m liich it bums, producing neither I 
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smoke, many of those accidents arising from fire, to 
which chimnies, stores, arid dwelling-houses, are liable, 
from the general use of wood in large cities, would, by 
this means, be avoided. 

I shall add but one circumstance more, which should, 
perhaps, liave some weight in this countiy : though the 
feet . may be received with hesitation by the generality 
of readers, yet it has been asserted, by medical men and 
philosophers, that the use of this article for fuel in £ng^ 
land, has contributed to check that tendency to conta- 
gious diseases, which was at one time so previalent in 
their large cities ; and Dr. Mitchill, a celebrated philo- 
pher and senator of America, has endeavoured to ex- 
plain it, on principles connected with established theo- 
ries in chemistry. 

■ 

• It now only remains for me to make a few observa- 
.•4ions on the best method of using this coal; and I 
must confess, that I have heard so many difficulties 
started on this subject, which have no grounds what- 
ever, that it is with some hesitation I attempt to remove 
them. 

Well-informed and enlightened men will easily un- 
derstand, that such coal as this, when properly ignited, 
must possess all the qualities of carbon. To such per- 
sons I cannot always appeal, and as the difficulty of ig- 
niting this substance is much greater than that of char- 
coal, many are disposed to doubt that it has any advan- 
tagc ; all, however, that is required, is, that the furnace 
or grate should have a strong dnift, and that a little 
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:fire, t^^H 
omed ^^^1 

placed und^MI 



more patience is bestowed in kindling the 
usually afforded by those who are accustomed 
burning of wood. Tlie coal should be 
small pieces, and a proportion of charcoal placed 
it ; when this is set fire to, the draft of tlie flue should' 
be increased by proper management of tJie door or re- 
gister of the furnace, or by blowers applied to ifae 
chimncv". In a short time the whole is ignited ; it ne- 
ver requires slimng, and no further trouble is neccs- J 
san,-, but to keep the loaer bars of the grate free &am 
ashes, or any subiitancc that would interrupt the free cbv 
cuUtiori of air. A fire, made in this manner, will con- 
tinue to produce considerable heat for six or eigtit hours, 
without a renewal of fuel, and with only an occa^nal 
attention to keep up the drail of the flue. 



I have thus been led into a more detailed view of: 
subject than I originally intended. Conscious that it 
fords a field for a much abler pen, I should, pei 
stop here, but my excuse must be found in an anxie^. 
to direct the attention to the encouragement of those 
manufactures, for which die present state of this coun- 
try is peculiarly calculated. I should pay but an iU 
compliment, indeed, to the American character, were I 
not freely to acknowledge, that for talents and geiuns ' 
dterc can be none superior. The same spirit of eo' 
terprize, which has led thcni to the successful pursatb 
of commerce, will naturally induce them, at a proper 
season, to turn their attention to diosc arts and mAliu- 
foctures, which arc best suited to the skill of the 
bitauts, and arc most intimately connecled «'ith 
cesMties of the coimiry. 
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It will readily be allowed, that the different branches 
of manufacture, which are pointed out in these pages, 
are objects of the first consequence. The materials are 
obtained in abundance, and no greater proportion of la- 
bour is required, than, in the present state of popula- 
tion, can be spared fi'om other pursuits ; they have also 
this advantage, that they have already been tried, and 
succeeded. 

Premature attempts to divert the channels of com- 
merce, as well as to excite a rivalship in manu&ctures, 
however plausible they may appear in the reasoning of 
a philosopher, experience has shown to be erroneous 
in theory, and dangerous in practice. 

That species of industry, which has already suc- 
. ceeded, which has contributed to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the country, which encourages a spirit of lite- 
rature, and promotes the diffusion of knowledge, should 
not be rashly abandoned, for speculations, founded on 
false views of the real interest of the nation. 
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IV. An Account of a Case of eompliratefl Fratture tf\ s 
tfie Troclumtcny m voiaeh they were completely hrv- \ 
ken from the Os Frmoru. In a Letter Jrom Wil. I 
LiAM P. C. Bartok, At. D., Resident PhtfticioMt \ \ 
and Surgeon, of l/ie Pennsylvania Hospital^ . 
Editos. 

DiAR SiK, 

BELIEVING that any case of fracture i 
upper end of the ft-mur, where disisecrion, after i 
may have tlirovvn Ught on thj^ important subject, can- 
not prove uninteresting tu surgeons, I Iiave drawn iqt, I 
for your Journal, an account of one, whinh undoubted j 
merits their attention. Fi-om the surprizing extent ijE»l 
the fracture, compared uith the nature of liie accid 
and ihc subsiYiuent consequences aiid termiliatioa uf iU 
it is not a little instructive. 

Daniel Mahwiy, a seaman, aged fifty-eight years, 
an infirm constitution, and intemperate habits in drink* 
ing, had the misfortune, while walking, to brealc his 
thigh-bone, by a fall on the pavement covered with 
sleet. For the reduction of this fracture, lie was 
brought to the Pennsylvania Hospital, on the mt 
of tlie 3d of Tcbruary, an hour and a (iiiarler afti 
accident. 

Upon examination of the limb, by Dr. 
;uk1 myself, it wxts found to be two inches and^ 
Tihorter than the other ; tlic knee and point of t 
«-ere tumed inwards, and tlie u-ochanter appeared t 
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buch liigher than on tlie sound side. The knee and 
c more easily turned from one side to the other, tltatis, 
|twards and inwards, than in a sound state of the bone 
uld have been effected- Considerable tumefaction 
J already taken place about the glutsei muscles, and 
!he whole of the upper part of the thigh, in die neigh- 
I bourhood of the fracture, was much swollen. No cre- 
Ipitus of the fractured parts could, therefore, Iw felt or 
■ heard ; but, from all the other symptoms, a prognosis 
i^f a broken femur was formed nnUiout hesitation, and " 
f'the precise point of fracture was judged to be in its 
^neck. 

I' The extension and counter-extension being made, 
Ifwid the thigii covered witli Scuhet's bandage. Dr. 
kHartshorne's apparatus was applied, an anodyne ad- 
tministcred at bed-time, and the patient appeared to be 
Jjas free from pain as could be expected. On the after- 
i rfiooft of the second day, ttie bandage round the ankle, 
r maintaining the permanent extension, was removed, 
Bd Dr. Physick's extending gater*, which was not at 

Is gawr, which is a Intt improvement of Dr. Physick'a, in tUc 

u-atus iiir thccuicof rraclurcd lliighs, cannot tic toohighly com- 

^(leili II uonsisU of a piccu of very thick and iii'm buckxtifn lea- 

', cut lo fit the Icgi in Ult form of the soldier's galer, except 

it it b laced before. It extends nine or ten inches up the leg, end 

Inplecely covers the ankle and instep, having the tnferiar edges 

e beyond tbe holloiv of the foot. These lower parts have a 

lad and &iin strap of the same leather passed twice or Uirice 

Pough them, by means of Trhlch the exteosion is made. This cv 

iiling galcr has tlie two-fold advantage of affording infinitely 

e surface for making the extension, and of preventing that ex- 

ivtt and troiiblcviTne excoriation, which, in spice of every atten< 
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hand when the fracture was first reduced, was 
in its stead. The extension was maintained by means 
of a tourniquet, the strap of which was passed through 
the bands of the gater and tlie cross piece of board 
which fastens the lower ends of the splints togtrtber. 
By means of this contrivance, the extension could rca. 
dily be increased, by degrees, and kept permanent. On 
the third day, every thing appeared to be doing very 
^vel! ; but, on the morning of the fourth, the patient was 
found standing on his sound leg, and supporting 
himself by the bed-post, having removed, in deli- 
lium, ivhich came on in the night, the splints and 
dressings entirely from his thigh. The muscles, by 
contracting, had again shortened the limb as much as 
before the first reduction of the fracture. The drcss> 
ings were now re-applied, and, as the patient had been 
accustomed to the stimulus of spirits, and was venr'l 
weak, the tincture of columbo and brandy-toddy were ad-, 
mimstered to him, with three grains of opium, at mght 
On die seventh day, a copious diarrlicEa came on. b 
consequence of this, and the excoriation of the bol- 
locks, which was now considerable, it became neces- 
sary to apply clean dressings daily; and, in his delirium, 
which continued, the man kept his broken limb in con- 
stant motion. On the tenth day, his diarrhcea, which 
bad been checked, came on more copiously than before, 
and, resisting every attempt to restrain it, continued tiU 
the twentieth. Mortification now commenced ii 
ral places in the buttocks, to ^vhich a flaxseed 

lion, so frcquenily lakes |)lacc on the instep and lietj, from tl 
tending banJage of Dcss.nult. 
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was applied. On the twenty-first day, Uie diarrUaa, 
which had perceptibly wasted away his strength, be- 
came still more violent ; he contiimed delirious, and, 
on llie 25th of Feliruary, being the twenty-second day j 
since Uie accident, he died. 

After death, the diseased limb was examined by Dr. 
Physlck. Upon an incision being made dow7t to the 
bone, a large quantity of offensive pus was dischai^ed 
firora the neighbourhood of the fiuciurc. The os fe- 
moris and its fractured parts were discovered to be in 
apposition, and naturally situated. The bone was then 
cut out, and, upon further examination, the trochanter 
minor was found to be entirely broken off from the bo. 
dy of the bone. The trochanter major was divided by 
1 longitudinal fracture, and completely severed from its 
imaining half; the internal fragment, or that portion 
r it ^\'l»ich was adjacent lo the body of the femur, was 
ivided by a fracture running obliciuely doivnwards and • 
Kwards tlu-ough the os femoris. The broken ftag- 
Bents were entirely dead, as were also the fractured 
orfaccs of the body of the bone ; and on neither was 
bere die least appearance of an incipient bony union, 
|0t so much as a single granulation being perceptible. 
jThe bone and broken fragments, in fact, t(^;ether willi 
the surrounding soft parts, «ere in a highly diseased ^^1 
state, the suppuration being ^ery considerable. I 4^^| 
fotmd the femoral artery ossified in both thighs, as high ^^ 
up as the groin, and the radial and ulnar arteries as high \ 

as hair way between the bend of the elbow and shoulder, J 

tboth arms. The carotids, ho^ve\'cr, were natural, J^H 
1, for reasons which it is unnecessary to spcciiy^ uo ^^M 
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further examination of the arteries was made. Tbc 
ends of the lower ribs and tiieir cartilages, were, on 
both sides, considerably enlarged, and unnaturally pro- 
jecting. There was a large oedematous swelling on tbc 
depending part of each side of die neck, and on the arms 
large steatomatoiis tumours. All these circumstances I 
have thus minutely detailed, because diey manifestly 
indicated the existence of an extremely depraved state of 
the patient's system, previous to death. 

Thus have I given you a circumstantial history of 
this interesting case, xvhich has already liecome more 
prolix than 1 intended, so that 1 shall ofier but fcwT 
comments on it. 



From the anatomical structure of tlie parts sun 
ing the upper end and neck of the os limoris, it isQ 
prizing that fractures of these parts in adults are. J 
ficultly ascertained, and that the precise point of ^ 
lution should almost always be ambiguous. In c 
fractures, particularly of the head and neck of the f 
the tendency of the large muscles in which it is Ub- 
planted to take on a powerful and rigid contraction, 
and tlie facility with which the exertion of coughing, 
sneezing, and any alteration in the position of the body, 
communicate motion to the thigh, are circumstances 
which render it extremely difficult to retain them in 
their proper state of reduction. Hence surgeons more 
frequently find themselves disappointed in effecting a 
cure of these fractures, without ddbrmity, than in thase 
of any otlier of the bones of die extremides. 
Mr. John Bell unequivocally asserts, thiic no ioge^ 
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can invent an apparatus, or machiner}', which will so 
V completely and permanently counteract the contracting 
action of tlie muscles in lliese obUqtie fractures, as 
effectually to restore the limb to its perfectly natural 
lengtli and appearance. He considers all inventions 
I and contrivances, with a view to this effect, as absurd 
and incflicacious ; and uiiliesitatingly avers, that they 
are nothing but instruments of cruelty and torture. 
Wliatevcr may be the correctness of Mr. Bell»s opinion 
on this subject, and however good his reasons for it, 
otiier eminent surgeons differ widely from hiin on 
this point. In the case which I have just detailed, the 
efEcacy of Dr. Hartshorne's apparatus ^vas manifested, 
by the natural situation of the bone and fractured parts, 
\vhen first brought into view. 




i 

4 



^ What was the probable cause of the unfavouraUe 
mination of diis complicated fracture? From the 
^rtial examination of the arterial system that was 
lade, wc may naturally conclude, that a more iinivcr. 
J ossification of the arteries existed, probably of those 
I the vicinity of the heart. The languid circulation 
kat must necessarily liave been tiic consequence even of 
s partial ossification of the arteries, that dissection dis. 
Severed to have existed, will readily account for the ina. 
"IjUity of the system to produce the reunion of tlie fractured 
bone. Perhaps, too, the contiimed motion of ilir limb, 
and, of consccjucnce, of the fractured parts, tended to re- 
tard or completely suppress any efforts of nature lo re- 
produce die bony matter. It seems probable, hr>wever, 
Iiat the constitutional degeneracy in this man's system 
as so great, that the exertions of nature to repair the 
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injury the bone had received were too feeble to haw 
cSl'Cted any formation of bony substance, had evoa 
the affected limb never been moved frora its po&itioB 
after the first replacement of the fractured parb. 
On this point, however, speculative suggestions are aB 
that can be made ; but the case itself, so far as ^t and 
dissection go, is an interesting and an instructive ooe ; 
since, if we argue from it by analc^., a breach of coa- 
linuity in the bones of persons of enfeebled and dc- 
pra\ed constitutions, similar to the one fvhicb existed 
so extensi%'ely in this case, may justly be considered as 
a certain source of deformity and disease, or, perii^ 
of death itself. 

I am, dear sir, 

Your affectionate nephew, 

William P. C. Baktok. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, March 1st, 1809. 



V. Pacts and Observations relative to the Disease t^ 
Cynanche Trachealis, or Croup. In a Letter to the 
Editor, from Dr. Elisha C. Dick, of Alexat- 
dria, yirginia. 

Alexandria, Octoher 7, 190S. 
Dear Sir, 

HAVING no satisfactory apology to offer Ux 
the unreasonable length of time your favour of the 9lh 
of April has remained unanswered, I have only to iwe» 
suine on jour indulgence, and make the best rqia 
in mv power, by avoiding any further delay. 
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^V Q>wy I- Is the disease [Angina Membranosa] more 
^^Bmmon in your part of Virginia than formerly? 

^B With tlie exceptions of 1799 and the two succeeding 
^Hfcars, it has, to the best of my reeoUection, undergone 
^Hjut tittle variation, with regard to the degree of its pre- 
^Hblcrncc, for the last twenty-tive years. 

^V" Query 2. Was it common ^vhen the oldest physician 
^^Bttlcd in and about Alexandrui? 

^^ I have reason to believe it was. I had frequent con- 
^■rcnces witli Dr. William Brown, who had been 
^Hany years a practitioner in this part of the world, when 
^Bcommenccd the practice of medicine; and from him I 
^Bas led to consider it as a disease well kno^vn, for the 
^Kgance which it too often bade to the most approved 
^Hles ofprdcticc. 

^V Query 3. In what situations has it most commonly 
B^pevailed, In the dry or the wetter smls? 

I am not able to speak decisively with regard to tliis 
enquiry, having never permitted myself to engage ex- 
■■ tcnsivcly in country practice ; 1 am, however, disposed < 

[belie^'c, from such information as I possess, tliat nci^ I 
er the nature r.f the soil, its lowness or elevation, have 
uch influence in the production of the disease. " 

; 



Query 4. Answered by the foregoing. 

Query 5. At what season has it prevailed most ? 
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It has usually made its Brst appearance in the laat tf 
autumn, or beginning of winter. There is a variety of 
the disease, of which I shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter, that 1 have seen at all seasons, but which b 
iicldom attended with danger. It is most prevalent, I 
think, between the first of December and last of Jania' 
ary, but continues to occur, Avilh abated frequency, till 
tlie return of warm weather. 

Querff 6. What appi-ar to lie the most common 
causes of the disease ? 



The sensible qualities of the air have constdi 
iiiBucnce in producing it. Sharp keen weather, i 
ally willi sleet or snow, have often multiplied c 
and it is evident that the children of certain familic 
n peculiar liability to the disease ; but, as a recun 
tlie same sort of weather, at the same seasons, i 
years, is often unattended with a like recurrence c 
disease, it follon^s that other agencies must i 
cemed in its production. Whether these are 1 
sought after in the predisposing tendency of f 
GCasons, or among the occult properties of the crcb 
state of t]ic atmostpherc, arc probably enquiries c 
sidcniblc intricacy. 

Query 7. BcIhccu whul agi's lias It generally t 
itself? 



It has bicn generally confined to chitdren, antl'l 
cularly to those within the first three years of infan 
but in 1799, when ihc disease was epidemical in tliis 
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: and the adjacent couiitT}', it extended, in nume- 
5 cases, to children of eight, ten, and twelve years 
, and, in half a dozen instances at least, to adults of 
iflerent ages. 

Query 8. Answered. 

Query 9. Among children, is one sex more liable to 
than the other '? 




To this |Joiiit I cannot speak ver^- positively; but, 
my general recollection enables me to decide, the 
ttjority of cases among children has been witii females, 
d the reverse in the instances of adults. 

Queries 10, 11, 12, and 13. Answers to these will ] 
; embraced within the scope of the follo\ving observa- ', 



Like otiier practitioners, I had too often to lament tlie 
nefTicacy ofllie various modes of treatment recommended 
for the cure of the croup, white, in some instances, I Iiad 
:en it di;»appc-ar in consequence of the operation of an 
Letic. I liad too frequent occasions to resume the I 
of remedies of »vhich past experience had abun. ^ 
lUy proven the uncertainty, and Uie only consolation 
ft for nic was derived from an assurance tliat tliis un- 
ivcrnable malady ivould probably never assume the 
'ay of an epidemic. ' 

I As early as the month of November, 1799, the rapid 

Recession and fatal result of several cases of croup 

SUPPL. I i 
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represented, they had formed not the most remote | 
On representing to them that the complaint had hid 
resisted all our efforts, and that, probably, a score i 
a half oi' children had already fallen victims to it, m d&t 
place, their distress arose to a height which it woold 
be difficult lo describe. I then stated that I had n- 
cently formed a resolution to try the effects of tdood- 
letting, carried to an extent that would doubtless appear 
to them awful ; but that it ^vas an experiment on which 
was founded my only remaining hope of subduing the 
inveteracy of the disease. Aided by the assurances and 
explanations of an intelligent French gentleman, and 
having brought the wretched parents to a state t 
ing on utter despair, I obtained their unquahGc( 
sent to manage the case in the manner I thought! 
advisable. 




The subject was about five jcais old, and of an4 
resting and healthful appearance. I caused it to 1 
held erect in the arms of an attendant, and made a free 
opening of a vein in the ami. The quantity of blood 
found necessary to produce the intended effect cottsi- 
derably exceeded that ^vhich I had anticipated, and this 
circumstance added not a litde to the distress and ap- 
prehensions of the parents. Their pitiable countenan' 
ces and impressive attitudes denoted a fear that the 
experiment was only calculated to liasten the fetal ca- 
tastrophe. The (ace became p;iie and the pulse feeble, 
yet the diificultj- of breathing remained unaltered. In a 
short time after this, ho«evei-, the head fdl! upon one of 
the shoulders, the pulse (\'as imperceptible, and the 
stridulous breathing was no longer to be heard. I wijl 
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not attempt to describe the effect which this awful cri- 
I, sis produced upon the parents, who remained agonized 
spectators of the scene. I hastily laid the child on its 
bed, and bound up its arm. In a few seconds it was 
perceived to respire with entire ease, and slept witli 
perfect composure. 

Having remained, perhaps, an hour, without disco- 
vering any returning symptoms of the disease, I left it, 
after directing a dose of calomel to be given when it 
should awake. Some hours afterwards, and before the 
return of day, I was again summoned to the same 
place. I obeyed with a heavy heart, supposing that 
my poor littie patient had relapsed. In this, however, 
I was most agreeably disappointed. I found a younger 
child of the same family labouring under the same dis- 
i. ease. On this occasion, I had no preliminary points to 
settle; bandage, compress, and bason, were already 
prepared, and I proceeded promptly to the application 
of my new remedy, with the same happy success as in 
the first instance. 

On the following day, I had the great gratification 
to find each of my little patients in fine spirits, and 
breathing with perfect freedom. The cough, when it re- 
curred, which was seldom, still retained something of 
the sound which is characteristic, but it gradually dis- 
appeared in the course of a day or two, and neither of 
the children had any return of the disease during their 
residence in this place- 
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I now thought myself in possession of a rerai 
would bf cfTecttuil in the removal of a disease, ^vhich 
hitherto l)fcn most afflicting to the coinmimity, and faj 
so often baffled the best exertions of medicine. I met 
every succeeding case with increased conSdence, and 
llic uniform success of the remedy soon rendered it 
popular. In some instances I was requested to take 
immediate and exclusive charge of cases, which oc- 
curred in families where I had not usually atteodet^ 
and. as far as my information extended, the practice 
was soon adopted by every other practitioner in tlic place. 
The whole number of cases, successfully treated, that 
came exclusively that .winter under my own notice, 
exceeded thirty ; and 1 am able to assure you, with 
truth, tiiat from tliat time to the present, 1 have not lost 
a single patient in the croup, where my assistance was 
required in season. It has sometimes happened wilh 
infants, that no vein of sufficient magnitude couid be. 
discovered in either arm; and, in these instances, I' 
have opened the extcni:! jugular, which, I believe, 
always be accomplished without dilficulty. 



There is a stage of the disease, which I shall 
vour to establish before I conclude this letter, it 
it would seem that deliquium cannot be produced 
.blood-letting ; and, williout that effect, the remi 
unquestionably, of no avail. 



vc, Ca^ 
wfaicB^ 



That species of the croup whicli I consider as tne' 
chief subject of the jM-esent enquiry, and more esi>ecialht. J 
as it prevailed in 1799, was, in most instances, pre 
by that peculiar and distinguishing cough, whici 
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"ell known as to render it unnecessarj-, in this place, to 
ktcmpt a description of it. When this cough was disco- 
(ered during any part of the forenoon, a few hours ge- 
lerally produced a slight sensation of pain and soreness 

I tlie touch, at the anterior part of the larynx ; and in 
■e early part of the ensuing night, the disease corn* 

wnly became completely fonned. In these cases, ap- 

lications were usually made in the night, and the re- 
bedy was immediately resorted to. In some instan- 
however, the disease was suffered to progress till 
lie morning, but stiil the remedy ^vas uniformly effec- 
lial at tills period. 

f In cases where no premonitory cough in tiie day pre- 
ded the paroxysm in the night, the attack was com- 
■oiily less violent. In some of these, either domestic 
medies were resorted to, which alleviated the symp- 
, or they were permitted to progress till the mom- 
\vhen they spontaneously remitted. The follow- 
Og night exhibited the disease in its full f(irce, and, 
' when culled upon, even at this stage, I have imariably 
found the remedy effectual. 

The cases in which the lancet lias failed, were those 
where either the second paroxysm was suffered to pro- 
gress during the night, or when the first, having under- , 
gone little or no remission in the morning, was per- 
mitted to proceed \vithout interru lotion, to the begin- 
ning of the second night. Tivo or three trials con. 
_ vinced me of itie uiefficacy of the remedy at these 
k stages of the disease, and, I confess, I considered the 
Klhazard of injuring ittc reputation of it us forbiddiog a , 
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further repetition of it under such circumstance, 
have, however, the consolation to believe, that I ban g 
never withheld it where it would have been cSecCuat 



It may not be amiss, in this place, to say a 
words concerning the melancholy instance of 
Washington. Prior to this case, three adults liad 
attacked by the disease in tliis town, and had 
relieved; two others had fallen victims to it, in 
neighbourhood, for want of proper assistance 
general's attack, commenced in the early part of 
night, but whether preceded bj' the symp! 
cough 1 am unable to say. His residence »as distant 
ten miles from Alc-iandria. The night being excessivi^ 
cold, and his family physician being both aged and il 
firm, he contented himself with losing some blood by a 
bleeder in tlie nt-ighbourhood, and \\\\\\ the appUcation of 
such domestic remedies as his own understanding 
gcsted, till the following morning, when Dr. Crai^ 
who arrived at eight or nine o'clock, again opened a vejot 
with a view to bring on deliquium. Whether it wcr& 
practicable or not at that time, I am unable to stale ; 
but cerUitnty the object was not eflectcd; and a subse- 
quent effort, made previously to my arrival (which was in 
the afternoon), ^vas equally abortive. The disease WIS 
manifestly hastening to a fatal termination. I pro. 
nounccd decisively tlial dtaih was Inevitable, unless it 
could be arrested bj- the ojieratlon of tracheotomy, to> 
which I strenuously recommended an imm^ialc re- 
sort, as the only exi>edtent that could possibly pj- 
the life of a man, whose loss every vlituoua tasai 
community would deplore. 
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^t first, I hud reason to flatter myself lliat I had ob- 
d the concurrence of the other physicians, and was 
,1 to ntake prepanition for carrjing the measure 
immediate execution, when I was reiiclei-ed unhap- 
'Y discovering that Dr. Brown had availed himself 
:w minntes of my absence, to operate unfavoura- 
thc mind of Dr. Craik, wliose assent I was una- 
reclaim, by either argnmenttor entreaty. Both 
lese genUemen, were advanced in years, and had 
acquired a considerable share of repnlalioii in liis 
;ssion ; but that increased timidity, which is, per- 
a common attendant on old age, seemed not only 
,ve exiinguislicd all ardour in the pursuit of addi- 
il cekbrity, but also lo have created a steady de- 
lination lo hazard no part of that stock whicii had 
;n already acquired, which they persuaded tliem- 
mIvcs, in ease the experiment failed, would sustain a 
i^ninutioit. 1 know not what might have been the re. 
suit, and it would be presumption to pronounce upon 
it; but I shall never cease lo regret tliat the operation 
^vas not perfornitd. In this awful and afflicting state 
of things, the lancet was onee more resorted to, with- 
out any better i-ea^on, perhaps, than such as impel the 
drowning man to grasp at u stniw, or something cciuiilly 

Ripalilc of iitiurding him at>Ai:itance. 
from all the observations I liave I>een able to make, 
ccrning this disease, I am disposed to believe, that 
the point at which bleeding ceases to be a remedy can- 
not be marked with any degree of precision, iiidepend- 
ciit of considerations relative to t^e time and manner of 

I commencement ; but I have litUe doubt, that an at- 
iuppr.. K k 
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temion to Uic fbrcgoing remarks, with a ^ 
experience, «-iD readily enable eiery judidotts ] 
tioQcr to deckle utiltout difScultj", in e*Tnr c 
may come under Iiis notice ; and. fortanatclyk 
the croup much prevails, he will seldom be t 
the necessity of liesitatiiig on this ground, ibr t 
case is so al:trmirig, and the eough so cb 
that fatal dclajs if» applications to tlie phyin 
rarely happen ; so that it remains only to b^ 
taincd how tar tracheotomy ivoutd a^'ail, where a 
oet is no longer applicable. 

A few additional remarks ivtll close my leUera^j 
has already been extended to an unreasonable l 

In two or ilircc instances only, during the i 
irlie epidemic croup, a return of the dist 
hours after its removal by blood-letting, oblige^ 
repeat the remedy to the same extremi^ as s 
when it was alike oiierative in its immediate e 
in no instance havt: ! been compelled to resort t 
third time. 

There is a variety of croup, to which I alluded \a dlfc 
Rjrnier part of ihib letter, M'hicli readily yields iD 
emetics, or to a moderate dose oi" calomel, combined 
with a few grains of powdered sencca-root. It is not 
always practicable to dlsci-iminate, from appearances, 
bcween tliis variety and that whicli is pariieolarly the 
subject of the present enquiry. The former most 
commonly attacks, iii the night, while sleeping, and 
without prcmonitoiy cough ; but, as tliis is someti 
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2 case witli both varieties of the complaint, my pnic- 
; lias been, in doubtful ca^s, to commence Mfith the 
Hial remedies, and if, after the operadon of an emetic, 
; distress of breathing is not manifestly relieved, ij 
xtd, without further delay, to the use of the lancet, f 
MS yet in due season. 

night lie permitted to select, from nosologicalj 
I, an appropriate name for the disease in question,,! 
I by which I should mean to be understood as de-1 
;nating llic most inveterate species of the croup, 1 
lould call it Cyytanche Lari/ngca, 

\ I have endeavoured to condense my remarks withi 
noderate compass, and have, therefore, as well as foi 

Bier reasons, avoided speculative disquisition; for, 

IhUe I am at all times willing to imparl the result of 
f practical obscn'ations, I have never lelt ambitious 

I enforce them in the field of controversy. 

Having now, as I hope, answered to ;i!l tlic points of 
tut enquiiy, I have only to add, that should any thing 
ive been omitted, which you may deem essential to 
'communicate to your friend, I will endeavour to re- 
trieve, in some measure, your good opinion, by reply- 
promptly to yotir future communications. 
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Receive, dear sir, assurances of the high respect^ 
widi \\'Iiich 
I T am, 

^K Vour obedient servant, 

^B Elisha C. Dick.; 
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The preceding very interesting letter was drawn up^l 
Dr. Dick, in answer to a series oF queries which I hd.! 
transmitted to lum. A copy of ttie letter, togelln' I 
with copies of se\'eral other pajiers, from Dr. lobl | 
Archer, and other gentlemen, on the same subject, « 
transmitted to an eminent physician at Bremeti, Wfa^l 
had requested mc to obtain for him all the informatiei f 
I could, relative to the nature, cure, &,c., of the i 
to which dtey relate. It is probable, that extracts.gf J 
the papers, thus trajismitled, may be published* 
stipulated with my correspondent, th:tt die ivhote t 
originals should not be made public by him. 



VI. On the Efficacy of Blisters, tn preventing ii 
ing Gangrene. In a Letter to the Koito^ 
John Floyd, M. D., ofHrgmia. 

CJiristianxburgh {F.), November 27<^ 

Dear Sib, 

I HAVE been more silent of late than I<1 
have wished; but the labour of mj- practice, 
extended over a large tract of mountainous cotini 
taken from me tlial leisure I wished to have dew 
iny friends ; but, as I have time at present, I \ 
know that I could devote it to a moa- useful puipose l 
than making some communications, which may bei 
neficial to our profession. 
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The communicarioii regards die application of blis- 
rs, and their efficacy in arresting the progress of morti- 
cation. T\vo cases have occurred in my practice dur- 
; die last summer, and a third was given me by a 
spectable practitioner in diis country. The first hap- 
ened in this town, which ia as lallows : 

On die night of the 20di of July last, the sheriff of 1 
is county being up late with his brodier, who \vm | 
len ill of a fever, thought he discovered two men at J 
le jail, whom he suspected were about to break it, as I 
It had often been done before. 

He immediately went, with two young men, to arrest 
On his approaching the jail, he called to tlieia 
( stand ; one of (hem did so ; but the other ran off, on 
hich the sherift' fired at him. The man went about a 
undred yards, and fell in the weeds and bushes, being 
nablc to proceed farther. When they were directed to 
spot by the cries of the man, they fount! him badly 
founded in the left leg by many di'op-shot. He was la- 
eu to his lodgings, and assistance sent for. I having left 
own to visit a patient in Wytlie county, about thirty 
liles, the attention of anodier gentleman *vas requested 
hile a messenger was dispatched for me. When I arriv- 

, on the evening of the 22d, I found the patient feverish 
lid restless, with a large hot poultice extending from 
ijove the knee, and enveloping the fool, as some sliot 

1 entered it, and were thickly scattered up as high m' 

; origin of the gemelus muscle. I immediately dis- 
Bntinued the poultice, bled him largely, and gave a 
KAartic. 1 recommended an operation, but he would 
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not submit to the knife in any way; and, indeed, 
not urge any thing but amputation, as the whola 
was much swoln, and gave to the fingers a slight s 
tion of air in the tela cellulosa. 

Several dark-red spots appeared on tlie 23d, 
the symptoms ^\■crc \vorse. Being still refracto 
tic was done until toivards evening, when I appi 
blister above the knee, as wide as my hand, l 
length about four-fifths the circumference of his ^ 

On the 21th, still worse, and the patient i 
alarming state. On examination and enquiry, I f 
that little irgard had been paid to him, as all supbi 
he would die ; and the blister, being stificred VbM 
loose upon his thigh, had no effect. The leg w^ J^ 
completely mortified, and the dark colour of thi 
extended to the superior anterior spinous process fl 
OS ilium, and gave a much slighter sensation of $ 
the fingers than in the leg, which was now appa 
every one. I then rene\vcd the blister, and a 
myself, visiting him often, and careful to kct 
place. 



On the :25th he « as better ; the blister had ( 
and the dark colour immediately subsided uj)on tlie^ 
ticle being cut, which dischaiged a \cry diirk-brown 
fluid. 1 still permitted the blister to remain, anj 
the 26th die patient was still better; die mortificadqj 
completely marked, and began to separate about tl 
gin of the gastrocnemii and plaiitaris. I then ampiS 
die leg immediately above the edge of the mortifiedfl 
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' l{p was afici-wards bled according to the state of Kis 
pulse, aiul treated in the usual u'ay ; in a short time he 
Avas enlirL'ly recovered, and William Black (a taylor) 
is now working at his tratlc. 

I have not the smallest shadow of doubt, as to llie fo. 
tal termination ol" this case, had not the blister l>een ap- 
licd ; and I must here add, that, on the 23d, I judged 
expedient to commence with that practice ^\'hich is 
ommonly pursued in cases where sphacelus is feared. 
ut these, in niy opinion, might have been given to the 
nd of the chapter, without having the effect ; and the 
erseverance in them was more in conformity to vulgar 
■cjudice, than any good effect I observed in the pre- 
:nt instance- I must confess, Iiowever, I have seca 
lem often do good, yet I have known them frequenlly 
U ; nor can I think them entitled lo the appellation of 
)ecific, which some philanthropists, in the overflowings 
i" their goodness, have been pleased to_ bestow upon 



ri 



The second case is that of J S , a cooper, in 

riles-couniy, about twenty-five miles from this. la 
,ugust last, being a httle drunk, and shaving at his 
arse, cut his leg with a drawing knife. lie continued 
finking, iutd paid no attention to it until it got in a 
ny alarming way, ^vith slight symptoms of mortitica- 
on appearing. I ordered a blister over it; a 
art soon sloughed off, and the place soon healed. 
3ok but little medicine, I being desirous, in this 
3 determine, for the satisfaction of others, what in 
iwn mind I was so rlcarlv convinced of. 
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The third case, as given me by a gentleman of f 
standing, is to this amount : that some months ago. I 

do not recollect the date, his patient, J E , 

got drunk, und bunit his leg badly, by fulling in the 
fire ; the part mortified. He gave cinchona, opium, 
kc. Etc., and applied a blister, M-hich soon, as he said, 
arrested tlie progi'css of the mortification, and the j 
tient did well. 



1 have many reasons to be attached to the 1 
but, however high my present opinion of them to | 
tification, I am ready, at any time, to reliiiquishJ 
opinion, when repeated trials are made, and it si 
be found unsuccessful in any. I «-as early attaclq 
them as a remedy in many complaints, and from ] 
good effect, often, when I did not expect mucl 
given me a kind of professional prejudice in thd 
vour, which physicians are too apt to be gox'emedM 
but my prejudice only extends to tliem, as a very i 
able article of Materia Mcdica, notwithstanding i 
opprobrious epithets, as " extreme unction," &c^ 
I must, however, ii» this place, acknowledge, 
was first induced to try this remedy, from a slate 
made by Dr. Phj-sick to his class, of its succei 
Iiis liauds, ;uid confirmed by a letter from Dr. 
to him, on that subject. Added to thia^ I waftj 
more sanguine of success, as I have seen much 00|| 
efficiicy of blislers. Souic, indeed, I did not believe, 
antl only viewed as livo flrilCri s. until it was confirmed^ 
by the aulltorjly of \ 
practice of mwlicinc t 
publication i 
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Hot Climates. The practice there «tis, then, particu- 
larly in dysenteries, to throw up emollient clysters; 
and, if there was much griping, pain, ?tc., a blister was 
applied to the abdomen, to prevent the mortification of 
tlie intestines, and that high degree of infiammation 
that precedes it. These observations, as well as I 
recollect, for I have not the books by me, may be 
fbtmd in the London or Ediiibui^h Medical Journal. 

If then it l>c true, that a blister will stop the progress 
of mortification, which the East-Indians and physicians < 
on the ^/litlabar- coast supposed, and is now asserted by ; 
Dr. Physick, to which I can, from experience, bear tea- 
timony, would it not be wortliy the trial in cases of ' 
high degrees of inflammation, where sphacelus was sus- 
pected, to prevent the access of that deplorable disease ? 



I 



I am, Sir, with high consideration and respect, 
Your sincere friend, 

John Flovd. 



VII. Memorandums of the Practice of an jimericftn ' 
Empiric, as commutiicated to the Editor, hy Dr. 
RsujiKN Mdssy, oJ" Massachusetts. 

February 2\st., 1809. 

LAST summer, a tniin, who called himself Dr. 
►•*•***, p.isscd through Ncw-Hampshire and Mussa> 
fiusctts. His object, in commencing travelling practi* 

M", was, as he said, to revohitionize the practice of ' 
k SDPPL. t. I 
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medicine, and in Uus vrjty ameliomte the 
humanity. 

All the x-arieties of fcTer, he said, were but one dis- 
ease ; and this disease consisted in '* ajire at the p»- 
tals." The method of curing fever, he was geiieroiB 
enough to comniiinicale to even* body. This method 
was sin;)ple and easy, being nothing more than, by 
means of medicines, to kindle another Ere at the vitak, ■ 
superior in force to the first, and thus to drwe or ow* 
pel it to go out at the jiores. If this plan, in any iiv 
stance, should fail, the application of heat externally 
would invite the fire to tlie sm"face ; so that, by the 
combined operation of the Internal medicinal fire, and 
the external artilicial heat, the fever would, most cer- 
tainly, be obliged to t^uit tlie patient. 

His Materia Medica consisted in tlic pulverized tops 
of the Lobelia (syphilitica?), the pOH'dered root of the 
^'far8h-rosema^J-, and the essences of some of the aro- 
matic and stimulaling plants, as Golden-rod, Fcnod, 
Patridge-biish (which last was a great fa\ourile with 
hhn), the Mints, Mustiird, and Horse-radish, 

When called to prescribe for a patient, he always co- 
hered him closely in bed with a great mass of ctolhes, 
and gave him a tca-spoonful of tlit- pondered lobelia, tB 
n table- spoonful of rum or brandy. It generally pro- 
^ duced instant vomiting. He then gave one or more of 
Ilia essences, in pretty free doses, and in eonjanctiov 
uilhiargc draughts of tlie decoction of the rosci 
iliis course did not soon 



die decoction of the roscmuH^fl 
yn produce profuse s^vcatJM^^H 
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applied heated bricks, wrapped up in »vet cloths, to the 
feet and sides of the patient. The sweating; excited in 
diis way was continued twcKe hours. If, in the 
course of this time, the disease w'as not all driven out, 
the same course was pursued, only the medicines U"erc 
iven in smaller doses. Many patients thus treated 
nmediately on tlie attack of the first symptoms of fe- 
et, recovered. But this febrifuge method was not 
erfectly adapted to phthisis pnlmonalis. Two con. 
uniptive patients 1 knew of died in liis hands, before 
le sweating process was lialf completed. In no in. 
tence did he do any thing like curing phthisis, thougl 
1 every case lie promised long life. 



By this time, I need not state that he was destitute 
)t only of any regular acquaintance with his profession, 
jt even of tlie rudiments of an KngUsh education, and 
at his stay in every place was short. 
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Pill. Cases and Observations of the good Effects oftfif 
Genmiitm Mactilattim of J^irma-us, in Ilirmorrfmges, 
Itt a Letter from Dr. Job Wilson, to Samuej. 
Bei^ezet, M. D., of Philadelphia. Communicnted 
to the Editor hy Dr. Bemezet. 

Sir, 

HAVING been informed, tlirough the medium 

■ my brother, that it would be Iiiglily gratifjing to 

to be furnished with a detail of those cases In 

which I have observed the application of the Geranium 

naculatum to be attended with llie most happy rl- 
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fects, I with pleasure hasten to comply «ith 
quest. 

Before I enter upon the subject, howc^-er, I 
leave to remark, that this vegetable has never Taikdla 
operate as a styptic in my hands ; and, from what I 
have seen of its efficacy, I can affirm, that, in point of 
utility, it is inferior to nothing but the ligature. I hate 
always used the Geranium in epistaxis and the cxdip^ 
tion of tumours, ^vith complete success. 

I shall now give you a cursory and succinct account 
of three cases, in wliich I had an opportunity of fol^ 
trying its salutary virtues ; and, should you think them 
unworthy of j'our notice, I hope that you will 'cchis^ 
them to oblivion. 



Having undergone no Inconsiderable degree ( 
tiguc, in the Alms-House and House of Employi 
in tlie city of Philadelphia, I was attacked with a ? 
severe pain about my rectum, which ultimately termi- 
nated in a copious dischai^ of blood, from the he- 
morrhoidal vessels. In vain did I give my disease a 
" lancet-chase;" in vain did I resort to the use oF lax- 
ative medicines. Finding that it proceeded not from an 
cxcessi\'e action of the arterial sj-stcm, as I had at first 
supposed, I resolved upon trj-'mg the effects of the 
galls : but having my expectation baffled in the latter, 
as well as in the former experiment, I determined l 
using die Geranium maculatum. Accordingly, ] 
three drams of the dried root, and boiled them in i 



: uupc»j 

I 
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nd a half of water, till three gills wctc boiled away. 

Jf the remaining portion, I took a wine-glass full four 

imes a day- Having used this for about three days, 

bund myself perfectly cured ; and have not, since the i 

lovc-tnentioned period, had a return of the disease. 

CASE II. 

Mr, A. E. Maple, or Nottingham. Square, beuig 
eatly afflicted witli hEemoptysis, I endeavoured to re. 
ve him by bleeding and the internal use of the sugar 
if lead, so highly recommended by Professor Barton, in 
s Lectures, Stc. My attempts, however, proved una- 
iljng, I Uieu resorted to my fevourite remedy, the 
eranium, and administered two drams of the pulverized 
in a gill and a half of boiling water, tlie whole of 
hich he took as soon as it was sufficiently cocA for 
lat purpose. It checked the profusion of blood in 
ss than three minutes ; and in five minutes efl^cted a 
crfect cure». 

CASE III. 

Mr. J. Campbell, of tlie same place, on the 23d of | 

lune, 1806, divided the tibial artery, just as it passes 

obliquely across the tibia. It was impossible for me to 

persuade him to have the artery taken up, and secured 

Y ligature. I immediately applied the pulverized leaf 

* The sugar of lead is, ceruinty, one of itic most quickly -operat* 

g of all mediciDcs; in hzmorrhagcs especially. But I have n 

»er had occasion to observe its effects wltliln a thorirr period ihat 

hose which ai-e here nientionrd, ;is proceeding froni tlie Geranium 

iuctilitiim. FDiTnn 



I 

I 
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of die Geranium maculatum, which completely 
stop to the hiemorrhagy. 
I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c., 

Hights-Town, December IGt/i, 1808. 



IX. Facts aiul Speculations relative to the Diset 
are common to the Human JCmd^ and other Far, 
Animals. By the Editor. 

PROFESSOR BLUMENBACH, in his t 
cd work, De Generis Humani Farietate JVatha, MS** 
given place to a section, or article, entitled " MofW 
maxime memorabiles homiiil proprii." The professor 
thinks it highly probable, that there are some diseases 
wholly peculiar to the human kind; and these he bw 
distributed under the following five general heads, l 

I. Febres Exanthematicae, 

II. Haemorrhaciae, 

III. Nervorum Affectiones, 

IV. Cachexiae, 

V. MoRBi Locales. 



I shall make a few remarks on some of die pri 
diseases under each of these heads, c 



I. Eruptive Fevers, 



the Suman Kind and other AnhnaLi. 

To fliis head, Professor Blumenbach refers the fol- 
)wing diseases, viz.: 

1. Small-pox, 

2. Measles, 

3. Scarlatina, or Scarlet Fever : 

4. Aliliury Fever, 

5. Petechia; and 

6. Plague. 

Is it certain that the first of tliese diseases is peculiar 1 
I the hum:in race? Mr. Blumenbach iiimself says,^ 
tliat Dr. Jansen informed him, that some Apes (Simix) 
ftt Amsterdam, being inoculated with variolous matter, 
he local ulcer ivas induced, but not the variolous fever, 
tut I think it highly probable, tliat many animals, bc- 
ides man, are susceptible of the small-]>ox. Indeed, 
Joctz, a German writer, has related the historj' of a 

of this disease occurring in a Dog. His account is i 
;urious ; and, being short, I shall give the whole of it 1 
place in diis Essay. 

" Canis f^ariolis per contag'tum affectus." 

" Bruta per contagium hominum infici morbis, mon- 
trant divcrsa exempla. Simile quid St meo accidit 
li domcstico, qui cum infantibus meis variolas tunc 
labentibiis ludens, lotium eorum etiam nonnunquam 
dbens, exauthematibus rubris vaiiolosis in Abdomine ct : 
iirca Penem, iisque prresertim locis, ubi pauci vel nulli ■ 
lerant pill, jier aliquot torquebatur dies, quiriiando & 
Julando dolorcfn inde ortimi indicans : Ijcne inttrim 
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appetens, & asiduo ea lambcndo ac liogendo h 
suscurans*." 



Cases a good deal similar to this are recorded by^ 
other ^vriters. But it may be said, that the cases lift,' 
not stated with sufficient precision: and 1 will allcnr, 
that it were to be wished, that Goecz had told us some- 
thing more particular concerning the stages of the dis- 
ease in his dog. The words, however, " exanthema- 
tibus rubris variolosis," are very descriptive; and it is 
difficult to conceive that the author, who appears, (nm 
several of his papers, to have been a man of obscrvBp 
tion, could have tallen into a mistake on the subject. 

But tlie susceptibili^ of other animals to receive tbt ' 
variolous influence, will appear more probable fitjaa 
the important lights, rckitivc to the nature of die Vac* 
GIVE disease, which lave opened upon us, since die 
publication of Mr. Blumenbach's work, in the vetf 
17951- That disease, it is well known, was originally 
transferred to tlie inhabitants of' four quarters of the 
globe, from Uie udders of an animal belonging to die 
class of mammalia. What has been the true origin of 
the vaccine in the Pecora, has not yet been ascer- 
tained. Time mny reveal the secret. But there are, 
certainly, some reasons to believe, that this mild and 
salutary disease is merely a modification of Vo. 

• Ada Pli)-3ico-Me<Uca Academii Cac^icx Lcupol(luio-Car» 
iinx Nftturic Curiosorum, Sec, £:c. VoJ. ii. Obacrvaiio CLXXXUL 

I>. *26. 

1 I use ihc third edition of [lie work. 
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ila ; and, if I do not greatly mistake, time will com- 
;tely establish the identity of tlie poisons ivhich 
luce tlie two affections, hoM'Cver different from each 
ther they may no^v appear to be. ^| 

Of Measles, of Scarlatina, and of Miliaria, I luve no- 1 
ing particular to sa)-. It may not, however, be amiss I 
observe in tliis place, tliat Cats, and other species of ^| 
immalia, are by no means exempt from some of the H 
itarrhal affections, ivhicli are considerably allied to.^| 
casles. ^H 

Of Petechia, as a disease of animals, I have met with ^^ 
tiraations, by no means obscure, in the writings of 
ime of Ulc older physicians on epidemics. Indeed, 
c existence of ]>etechial spots, as a symptom of dis. J 
se ill animals, will hardly be doubted, when we coR' I 
3er, that such petechia are merely an accidental ■ 
!mpiom of malignant fevers ; and that malignant fc- I 
ffs of different kinds have been extremely common, J 
, all ages and countries, among animals; esixrcially, ^| 
erhaps, among the Pecora, — and Uic Solipeda*. H 

The term Pestis is, I think, by far too vague for the ■ 
)urposes of exact medical science. It is certain, how- ^ 
ever, that the term is one of a very broad import in liie 
writings of llie ancient physicians and historians of 
Greece and Rome. From some of these wTiters we 
learn, tlwt tlie same pestilences pnnailed at the same J 

* The liorsu and oilier animals of tliia natural rainU)> toirlljcbj 
ill my work on Z'loheii. T give the name ofCsBAi.Lt. 
suppr. M m 
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lime, or in quick succession, among tlie human ' 
and among the domesticati.-d animals uf the fields, 8cc. 
nay, they tell us, thai tlie horses and cattle (oxen, goats, j 
and sheep) have sometimes communicated the 
Icnce to the human kind. On this subject, the 
b!c work of Dionysius of Halicamassns, in particubr,- 
is worthy of being consulted*. 

A pestilential or malignant bilious fever has, for set'eral 
years, prevailed among the horses in various parts of the 
United-States ; in Canada, hc; and has proved voy 
mortal to these useful animals. I propose to publisli an 
extensive memoir on the subject of this disease, which 
appear* to be very nearly allied to the most ina%naiil 
bilious fevers, confessedly of domestic origin, in die \ 
United-States ; and even nearly allied to the vcUow.fe- 
ver, which has so often visited the fahtst and most po. ; 
pulous cities of the Uniont- 



I lan now to say something of Mr. Blumcnbi 
cond general head of diseases, viz. : 

II. Haemorrhages, 

To this head llie professor refers 

• Antifi, Rom. Lib, is. 



t I ilo not meuii by this obaervalioii to asbtri 
mate tlioi these disensra arc not sjieciiicalljr Uie snroo. 
'rnry, I do believe tlut ility arc spt-cificaHy similar. 
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1. JSpistaxis, 

2. Htemorrhoides, and 

3. Menorrhagia. 

iThe first of tliese diseases is, indeed, put down widi 
e mark of doubt ; and I have somewhere seen it ob- 
rved, that man is tlie only animal, to whom a bleeding 
the Nose, independently of external violence, is natu- 
. But this is not the case, Hjemorrhages from the 
fe, as well as from other parts of the body, have been 
)served to occur in the febrile epizootick diseases of 
United-Stales; as I shall show, Hith the proper au- 
torities, in my memoir on the fever of horses. 

As to HBemorrboidal affections, they are, cer- 
iiily, not peculiar to the human kind. The dog, with 
horn costiveness is a common disease, is subject to 

;s troublesome affection of tlie rectum. This is a 
ct \\ hich cannot be less familiar to hundreds of olliers 

specially to sportsmen) dian it is to myself. 

My own observations have also satisfied me, that the 
lommon North- American Opossum {my Didelphis 
IWoapink*) is not esemptal from a morbid state of 
hemorrhage from the uterus. It is highly probable, 
jtfiat the same thing occurs in the Kangiiroofi and 

For some account dF the i^itcraiion, txc, of lite opossum, I beg; . 
•o to refer Iho reader to my paper inlillcd " Facts, Observauons, 
; Conjccmrcs, rclatirc to llic Generation of ihe OposMitn of 
North-America." Philadelphia; 180fi. 

t Mscropn* mojor of Dr. Slaw, 
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menus exempted from this /new/a/ affection. 

treat this article at length, mthout appearing to treat it 

somewhat ludicrous///. 

Satyriasis, so far from being wholly unknovt-n, u 
really a pretty common disease, among animals of dit \ 
ferent families, and classes. We have striking cxam> 
pies of it in some of the Simi^, a vast assortment of 
animals, many of wliich are closelj' allied to us, not 
merely by tlieir external habit or appearance, but by 
certain circumstances of structure, and by peculiarities 
of function. But examples of a similar kind are afford- 
ed to us by other families of animals, as by the Bi 
&c. 



thei^H 



Neither is Nymphomania exclusively a disease ( 
/iiitnati female*. The Pccora, the birds, and otha 
mihes of animals, supply us ivith illustrations of my 
sition. Indeed, the Gottingen professor himself has 
furnished us with examples of something Acry like tbis 
disease, as occurring in the class of birds, in his inte- 
resting Spi'finirn concerning the differences between the 
hot-blooded Viviparous and Oviparous animals ; 
sertation which I have read with much satisfaction: 



• II will be ubscrvcil, thai Mr. BluiiicTi'iiith speaks 
hoth of t\\\t d'lWMc and 6i SwyiJasis. 



t Sec the CommenUtionrs Sociriatis Rcj' 
gcnsis, (jc. Vol. K, 
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In tlie class of Insects, there are many examples of 
species, in wliich there is a great difference in tlie pro- 
portion wliicli tiie sexes bear to tach other. In one in- 
lect, in particular, w'xxh which I am acquainted, the ra- 
io of females to tlmt of males is very great : perhaps 
early as fifteen to one. During the season of genera- 
lon of these insects, it is amusing to observe the ardent 
ove of tlie females. They not only make tlie_^V«( ad- 
^mces to the male, but they even quarrel and fight 
ifiih each other, contending who first shall receive bis 
embraces. — " Verum pudet fere ca enairare, 
Blumenbach has said, when treating of another subji 
And I am even reminded, in tliis place, of the words of' 
Linnaeus, — 'iiot ;ilways consistent in his professions of 
inodcsty, — " GENirALiifM curiosior indagatio abomi. 
aabilis displicet*." . 

In regard lo Crctimsmus: if Uie connection between 
!his afieciion of the mind and tlie swelling of tlie tliy- 
Toid-gland, known by the name of Goitre and Broncho- 
cele, be really so intimate as many European write 
iiave asserted, it may then with safety be conjcctuJ 
fliat cretiiiismus is a disease not entirely confined to t 
human kind; fnr tlic broncliocelc i^i extremely comJ 
mon among some of the mammalia, in different parts o 
Korth-Anieiica. I shall, in this place, rcjical what I 
tave s:iid on this curious subject, in a Memoir on Cioi^ 
(re, which I published se\"eral years ago. 

' Sj'steniA Xjturx. I'l-ofvsaor Gmcliii, in l>ia edition of itij 
Fit work, OTHils I'le won! " ubuminabilis," Tom. i. p. 16. 
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" The Goitre of tlic Stite of New- York is not 1^ 
lined to tlic human kind. In that part of the Military 
Tract which iS called Manlius, I nits assured thJl bolh 
iheep and young calves are sometimes affected wWi i 
large swelluigs of their necks. A calf, whicli had been ' 
weaned about three weeks, and suffered to run loose, af.f,1 
ter drinking the water of a ctrLiin stream, became greatly ' 
aiFccted \vidi a swelling of the neck. 'I'he animal was 
soon killed, so that it is not known how much fartlier the 
disease might liave proceeded. About three or lour 
miles to tlie east of Onondago, there is a brook, the 
waters of which arc said to occasion great swellings of 
the necks of men, of women, and even of sheep. The 
wsier of this brook is, certainly, highly impregnated 
with lime-stone, to which the mischief is ascribed. la 
tilts countrj", it is customary to turn out the sheep to 
graze upon the Beech and Maple hinds, that is, lands 
whose piincipal large vegetables or timber are tlie beech*,. 
and difTcrent kinds of maplef. The sheep, fK-ing thus 
set at liberty, have an opportimity of going to the brook 
which I have mentioned, where gi'cat numbers of theiOt 
it is supposed from drinking the water, become afflict- 
ed with large swellings of their necks. These ! 
ings have not, hitherto, been observed to I)e att( 
with much inconvenience to tlie sheep, and it i^t 
thy of observation, that in the winter-season they i 
side, or lea\e dum. I was informed, that 
horses nor cows have been observed to l)c nflected^ 

' l"ai;"s rtriiigincii or Ailoii. 
Acer ^utdiLiriiium, or Sugar-Muiili-, U'- 
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litnilfir swellings, from this or other brooks. But Mr. 

pamcs Geddis has lattly assured me, tliat 

, — t sheep and liomed CiitUc are subject to this disease. 
^t is apt,' he says, ' to be fotalWb calves and Iambs.' 
Qn Maiilius,* says the same gcntteman, ' I have lately 

I a sheep ividi a very lar^ neck. She was fiitttng J 
fcr the butcher, as she had alivays lost her hmbs hyd 
liis disorder*." 

Since the publication of my memoir, I have heard ot\ 
ascs of goitre in other uniinalu, besides those already 
ntioTicd, in the UiiiH-d-Staies. In purticular, I am 
ured, that a nuniltfr of Goats are afiected with such, ^ 
umours, in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, i 
frhere the disease prevails, to a considerable degree, ' 
rainong the human inhabitants. 

It is not a new observation, that other animals, bc- 
kIcs the human kind, are afBicted with the disease of 
[oitre. Mr. Coxe informs us, that in some parts of 
witzerland, even the dogs are subject to " goitrous, 

mours," as lie calls themf. 

After all, these facts do not prove, tlat sheep, goats, 
bgs, and other mammalia, are subject to crcdnism. 
But they certainly render it probable, that these animals 

■ A Memoii- concerning the Disease of Goilit:, a& it prevails ui 
IBercnt parta of Norili-Amcriea. Puges 13, 1.1, U. — Pliiladcl- 
; 180O. 8vo. 
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t Travels in Switzerland, in a Series of LeUe 
Jjnoth, Esq. Vol. l.p. 349. 

SUPPL. H n 
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are not wholly exempted from this mental aflectioi 
far as such affection is really connected with an en- 
larged, or otiierwise diseased state of the glandula i 

rouli-a*. 

111. Cachexiae. 

To this class, Mr. Blumenbach refers tlie I 
, viz. ; 



1. Sickets, 

2. Scrophuloy 

3. The f^enereal Disease, 

4. Pelagra, 

5. lieprosy with Elephantiasis. 

The two first of diese affections are put dowill 
the mark of doubt. But it was not necessary \ 
press any kind of doubt, whether other animals, 
man, are subject to Scrophula. 

Wc have just seen, diat various species of £ 
are afflicted with goitre, a disease sometimes c 
biy alUed to scrophula. But, passing by this fact, i 
know, from my own observations, that dogs are subject 
to swellings of the lymphatic glands, which. If nottnil^ 
scrophiilous, v,'c know not how to distinguish from 
scrophulaf. I diink the Horse is subject to a ; 



• See my Mfiiloir, i^c. Pages 49, 87, i 



t Tile dog. as 1 shall show in anollicr memoir, is alu) 
Willi Hvpntiiis, in certain wavm climutcs, as xhrnn of Hindii'.tan. 
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se ; and, if I do not mistake, the iiigenioos Mr. 
}ohn Hunter has somewhere observed, that he often 
|bund scrophiilous disease in the Monkeys*, and even 
the Turkeys, which he had dissected. The turkey, 
• well know, la very remarkably subject to disease of 
le liver. 



On the subject of Rickets, I shall not venture to say 
ly thing positive, t betteve, hoivever, that this 
disease to which other animals, besides man, are liable 
and, it may not be improper to add, that there are whole 
nations of men, who appear to be entirely exempt from 
this disease. Such, not to mention others, are many of 
the Indian tribes of North-America (and, no doubt, 
South-America also), among whom we have never been 
able to detect any appear^ices of ricketst- 

Of " Venerea lues," or the Venereal disease, whi 
shall I say ? I know that some of the ablest writen 
have asserted, and they sometimes appeal to their exfiei 
timentfi, that man alone is the victim of this disease, ihq 
offspring of " unlawful love," But many more cxperi-J 
Inents should be made (if, indeed, it be advisable i 
■make any exjjerimenls on this subject) before it wouI({ 
"be safe to admit the position, that to the dog and othei 
animals, the disease of syphilis is wholly miknom 

* It f'ji'm<iiio pai't ofmy object to assert, tlmt tlie di&caiieof ; 
pliula is fijiind in Monkeys, /leeausf Negroes are very subjec 



t It may be wurtli observing, in this place, tiiat scrophulous I 
ctions arc not iincotnmon among the North- American Itidbna. 
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Linnxus tins asserted, and his industrious and learned j 
editor, Gmelin, has repeated the observation, Uial dK 
" dog is very liable to gonorrhoea:'* *' saepe gonor' 
rhoea infectus*." I do believe that tliere is ao/nc fouiu ' 
dation for tJiis observation : and I may, periiaps, on ' 
another occasion, detail the facts and circumsta 
upon which I rest my suspicion. 

Pelagra, except tlifough the medium of I 
disease with ^vhich I am wholly unacquainted. 



Lepra and Elephantiasis, for aught I know, are 
liar to the human kind. But I tliink tliat the 
other mammalia, are subject to certain cutaneous 
cases, which it might not, on all occasions, be easy to 
distinguish from some leprous affections. The 
nity of some cases of Scrophula and of Lepra has been 
acknowledged by physicians : and I have rendered 
very probable, that various species of animals art' 
ject to a true scrophula. 



I 



The mammalia are also subject to that singular a 
lion of the reticulum malpighiamim, which has been 
called " Albino," Leiicaeihiopiay &,c. This disease, 
which has solicited much of Mr. Blumenbach's atten- 
tion, is sometimes, apparently, of a leprous naturet. 



V. Local Diseases. 



• Systema Naturat, kc. torn. i. Ail. Catut raniitiaiis. 

I Stc my account of tlic ease of Henry Moas, in the I 
lihin Medical and riiysical Journal. Vol. II. I'art ii, Arl. I. 
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The following is the full list of diseases, which Mr. ' 
Uumejibach has referred to this section, or class, vi^.: 

1. Amenorrhoca., 
f 2. CoJicer, 
' 5, C/avus, 

4. Hernia congenita:, 

5. " Prolapsits variae species, ut ille vesica urinariie^ 
tversa cuius curatiorem noliuonem debemus acumini f 

gregii Bonn :" 

6. Herpes, 

7. T'mea cujiitis. 

Amenorrlioea is, doubtless, a disease peculiar to 

the human kind, if it be a fact that the human female is 

■ the only animal, which is liable to the catamenial dis- 

hai^. And this opinion, advanced by some of the 

fcarliest naturalists* whose writings have descended to 

, is warmly supported by Mr. Blumenbachf. I must 

onfcss, however, that I do not think the observations 

"of my ingenious friend are by any means conchisive, 

I will not assert, that they arc merely negative. Natu- 

_ ralists and travellers of credit assure us, diat various 

>ecies of Mammalia, especially in the order of Qiia- 

ftiimanae, do menstruate. Nay, some of the Glires, 

r RodentiuX, also, it is said, have a catamenial dis- 



• Piiii)-, &c. 

\i Qt Cenei-is Hiimsni ^'a^ietaIc Naiiva. p, sO, 51 Secalsfl 

c Etuthar'H InHliliilioflcs Phy Mologicx, &c. Secl. XLII. p. 42 i. 

Y\ See Qv- Span-man's account of ihe Bubstancc celled " Datm 
" which he tliinks, U mosi probalilj' the menslrual excretion a 
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charge. For these assertions I do believe there nsom 
foundation. — It will, indeed, be a most extnHmlitiaijr 
fact, if among the great flumber of animals wliich com- 
pose the class of mammalia, there is only a soliuy 
species subject to the Jlu:rus memtruus. — Bui theiih 
quisitive researches of naturalists cannot fail, in tincj 
to conduct us to more certainty relative to this woodS-^ 
ful function of the animal uterus. ^ 

Cancer is put down with the mark of doubt. Wpf 
have 1 any facts to prove, that man is not the otily kni* 
mal who is aflictcd with this dreadful, and generajlj in- 
curable, disease. I confess, however, that I greadyin' 
cline to the belief, that some of the mammalia, besides 
man, are subject to cancerous or cancerJike aflectiDB9> 
We have seen, that scrophula, not unallied to cancer, 
is a disease of animals: and, besides scrophula, 
of die mammalia are subject to ulcerations of a 
some, and even dangerous kind. 

Cla\us is the next disease mentioned by t 
lessor. I have nothing to say on this head : 

Nor concerning Hernia congenita, which, hry 
is noted with the mark of doubt. 

or the Prolapsus of the inverted uiinary bladder, I 
know nothing, from my o^vn observation ; and but lit- 

the Hyrox Capensis of Gmelin (Cav'ia Capensis of Palbs) : Cxpc 
(^Bvy of Mr- Pennant. — A Voyage lo the Cape of Concl-Uope, 
he. By Amlrov Spairmiin, M. D. ^'nl. 1. p. 309. l.onrlonj" 
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from reading. It seems that it very frequently c 
> in Iiuman births ; but Mr. Blumenbach does r 
w, that it has ever been observed in the fetal ai 
5 of any other mammalia. The jirofessor even at- 

npts to account for its non-occurrence in the class of 

mals*. 

Prolapsus of various kinds are frequently met with | 
among dogs, hogs, and other animals. In the first of. I 
these animals, the Prolapsus of the rectum is a com- J 
mon affection. The same animal and the hog are liable 
to Hernias : particularly, I think, to Umbilical Hernias. 

Herpes, of different kinds, are not unknown amongi 
die mammaliaf. Even Tinea capitis, or at least a dis- 
ease extremely allied to if, aJBicts the dog, and other 
animals. These diseases in the mammalia are oflen 
cured by the same mercurial and other medicines, 
which we employ for their ciu^ in the human kind. 

L, 

^D ' " Caussam, cur memorabtle hoc confoimationis vitium in huma- I 
^EU pat'tubus totics, in alJorum vera mammalitiin focljbus, (luantun) J 
Hinilii constat, nunquam observatum fuerit,inanguatiore proponioiiel 
homini pubis synchondrasi, sin^lari Gsaura (quam ilideni cL'J 
Bonn accuratissimc indagavii) quasi bipaniia, quacrendam esic»1 
' censeo. — cf. cl. Roose rfi'ss. de nauvo vetUic arinari* invrrmt firv 
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lafitM. Gouing. 1793. 4. . 
p. 61, 63, innota. 



, tab. ! 



-De Cvneris Humaiii, 



I't Herpes, in Mr. Blvtmenbacli's list, U niarkeil doubtful. 
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" Anceps haereo (says the professor) aniie et hw 
feram Fermes intestmales hominis, et binas ex PetB ath- 
rum geiierc species, praeter ipsum quantum novi i 
Id alio mamraali observatas*." 



Perhaps, this is rather nice. Worms of varioi 
cics inhabit the human alimentary canal ; such 
cies of Taenia, Ascaris, Trichocephalus, &c. I 
that naturalists are by no means acquainted with 
sjjecies. Altliough I have paid much attention 
subject, I confess that I am not prepared to assot, 
the same species of worm does, in any instance, inhabb 
tlie intestines of man and of other animals. But no one 
will be so bold as to assert positively, that this ts ndt'the 
case. 

Some worms are, unquestionably, congenite with 
the Rtal birth. Other species seem to be more evi- 
dently derived from without. In the former case, it 
were, 1 think, natural to suppose, that the species of 
worm is peculiar to die human kind : in the latter, It 
will, indeed, be remarkable, if the same worm is nei 
found in the body of man, and in that of any otl 
mal. 



I can say nothing satisfactory concerning tlie twff 
species of Pedtculi, which inhabit the human body. 
That they arc exclusively confined to the human kind, 
I cannot readily believe. — Is it certain, by tlic >vay, 
ihat the Pediculus which inhabits the human I 




ihe Htintitn Kind and other Aniinah. 



lifterent parts of the world, the inhabitants of wliicl 
lad, for ages, been separated from each other, is speci. 
licaliy the same ? The investigation of this fact might 
; worthy of the attention ol" naturalists, who visit new 
ufitries. It might, perhaps, throw some light upon 
lie important question, concerning the origin of nian* 
kind. The laws of die Mexicans ^ow us, that he^d 
(ediculi were very abundant among the poor of that 
Kngular people*. But it does not follow, that the 
Mexican pediculi were of the same species as those 
(Vhich Cortes and his associates brought with them in- 
j the countries which they visited and conquered. I 
■ cannot help thinking, that a complete history of the hu- 
1 Pediculi would prove quite as interesting as a hls- 
porj' of Bugs and Fleasf. 

Mr. Blumenbach concludes the subject tvhich he lias 

■examined by observing, that he passes over those dis- 

leases \vliich, although they are not peculiar to man, are 

■nevertheless much more common among our species 

than among any other animals : such as 

1. Trouhlesome Dentition, 

2. Mola, 

3. Abortion, 

" See Clavigero's Hiatory of Mexico. Vol. II- 

t An English writer, by the n&me of Soutliall, luiljislitd a 
work on -fl<yr«i in tlie year 1730. 
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4. Difficult Labour, &C*. 

I greatly mistake if many species of animals do not 
suffer considerably from the process of Dentition. ' 
That this is Uie case in some animals, is acknowledged 
by medical writers ; and is well known to those who i 
have the management of domestic quadrupeds. To tht& 
I might, with some propriety, add, what has been sEud 
by certain ^vriters, that dentition, as a disease, is much 
more common among some nations than among others: 
and that it more frequendy occurs among civilized than 
among savage nations. Thus, among the Indians of 
North-America (those, at least, with whom we are best 
acquainted], cases of difficult dentition are by no means 
common. This I would, in some measure, ascribe to 
the structure of the cutting teeth of the Indians, wfakhi 
in general, are more sharp-pointed than those of the 
JEuropo-Amertcans. 

As to the diseases of the Teeth in animals, they will 
claim some of my attention in a second memoir. At 
present, I sliall content myself with observing, that 
many of the mammalia seem, in common wViXx man, to 
sufi'er exquisite pain from tooth-ache : and Caries of the 
teeth is a frequent occurrence in the same class of am- 






Mola is a common disease in animals. Its i 
rence in the Hog, is knoivn to every butcher. I eT*(H'^ 

• " Taceo cos moiboa cjiii etsi lioraini non [iroprii, tametl longe 
quam aliis animaDtibus frequentiores aunt, ut dcncicio gravity jnetOy 
tiiorlvi, flartui digiciiU, clc." De Generis Humaot, Etc. P. 6i. 
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the Human Kind and other Animals. 

''doubt if mola be much less frequent in the mammalia 1 
than in the human kind. 

As to Abortion, the instances of this in the family 
if animals are very numerous : though not, I presume, 
o frequent as among the human kind. Abortions, 
lowever, are much more common among civilized than 
among savage nations. And it is well kno^vn to Mr, , 
^Blumenbach, that a kind of abortus naturally and inva- J 
riably takes place in whole genera of certain orders! 
of the mammalia. This is the case in the common 
Opossum of North-America ; in the Kangaroes of 
Australasia, or New-HoUand ; and in other animals of,^ 
'the order of Pedimanes, as the French naturalists call \ 
tlicm. 

Cases of Difficult Birtli very frequently occur in the 
class of animals. Nor are these cases confined to afno 
of the mammalia, in a state of domestication. They oc- 
-Cur in many of the wild animals. Tiiey are not unfre- 
quent in the class of Birds, especially, perhaps, when in 
a state of confinement. Thus die Canary-Bird (Frin- 
gilla Canaria) sometimes dies while endeavouring to 
pait with her eggs. George Seger, one of the pupils 
of Thomas Bartholine, has shown, that a species of 
Viper (Coluber Berus?) sometimes excludes her e^;s, 
W young, \vith great difficulty. In my Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Rattle- Snake, &c., I shall relate in- 
stances of a similar kind, in regard to other animals of 
the class and order of Anipliibia Serpentes. Instances 
of difficult parturition occur even in the great class of 
Insects. And, indeed, I am Inclined to believe, that 
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birth, in almost ait the classes of animals, is conneoled 
with more or less of pain aiid difficulty. We even ob- 
serve something of this kind in the vast class of Vege- 
tables : a fact which deserves to be kept in view in an 
investigation of the many Analogies which subsist b&- 
tween animals and vegetables. 

As having some relation to the question which I 
have been examining, I may observe, that extra utetiM 
conceptions, and monstrons births, occur in some of Ac 
classes of animals, but especially in tliat of the mammaiifc 

Witli these observations, I shall close my remarks 
on one of the most curious sections in Mr. Blumen- 
bach's work. 1 must confess, however, that, in wy 
opinion, the Professor has treated die subject nith lcs$ 
ability than many oilier questions in his work. 



X. Exfierimenls and Observation« m Cutaneous Jh- 
sorption. By Reubek D. Mussev, Jtf. D., oj 
Massachusetts. Communicated by htm to tfie Edi- 
tor. 



rbent^S^ 



THE analogy of structure between 1 
other animals, and the great number of absorbent i 
sds found running along the cellular substance unda 
the skin, seem strongly to tavour the doctrine of Cuta- 
neous Absorption. For what purpose, it is naUinl 
to ask, were absorbents thrown in such profusion under 
the cutis vera, if some of their extremities do not t^ien 
titcrnally, and occasionally take in substances applied 
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them ? But to produce conviction on a mind cau- 
(ously inquiring after truth, stronger evidence than is 
rnished by analogy is often necessary ; and, on a 
ibject so important as tlic pre:>ent, our opinions should 
: fixed by experiment alone. 

Doubts respecting the existence of this long-acltnow- 
dgcd function of the skin were raised by Mr. Seguin, of 
hris, and acrjuircd great strength from the experiments 
Dade in this city by Drs. Rousseau, KJapp, and Dain- 
rrficld. These experiments, in wliich mercury and sti- 
iiilating odorous substances were the principal articles 
nployed, had labour, ingenuity, and candour to re- 
3mmend them to the public, and induced many pbysio- 
iogists to renounce their former opinions on this point. 

It Itmg since occurred to me, that coloured sub- 
ances which are but moderately stimulating, and the 
louring part of which is known to be absorbed from the 
iteslinal canal, and to enter ihe circulation unchanged, 
ought not to be neglected in the prosecution of an ex- 
perimental inquiry into this subject; and I resolved, 
should no one anticipate me, to make some expert, 
ments myself, when a convenient opportunity should 
occur. Accordingly, March 22, 1809, 1 instituted 
course of experiments, willi the Buhia tinctorum, c 
Madder. 



EXPERIMENT 



I immersed myself, my iiead and anterior part of Hie 
thorax excepted, in a pretty strong watery infusion of 
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the rubia t'mctorum, and remained in it two hours and 
forty-five minutes. The urine discharged immcdiiitcly 
after leaving the bath was pale, and considerable in 
quantity. Three hours aftenvards, the urine was again 
discharged ; it was slightly tinged with red. The 
bladder was not again emptied till the lollowing ntotn- 
ing; and, though the time elapsed was ten hotirs, the 
urine had no perceptible redness, and in appe^nsncc 
was nearly or quite natural. Treated with a solution of 
the common sulphat of iron, the highest-coloured por- 
tion of urine gave a tinge of a purplish- brown, 
other portions, treated in die same way, were not 
sibly changed in dieir colour. 



ESPEBrMENT II. 



ed por- 
TV 

lot sra- I 



March 23, I continued three hours in the madder- 
bath. On leaving it, the urine was, as before, jiale, and 
considerable in quantity. Five hours after, the uriiw 
discharged was strongly tinged with a reddish colour. 
Three Iiours from this, it was much paler ; and thr 
next morning, or eighteen hours after leaving the bath, 
the urine discharged was of its natural paleness. The 
portion discharged five hours after leaving the bath was 
;i little deeper coloured than common Sherry or SicU}' 
\vine. Treated with the sulpliat of iron, a strong 
purplish- brown precipitate \ias protluced. ^^'■ith iie 
same test, the urine drawn seven hours after 
out of the bath gave much less of the colour; the! 
weding portions gave more. 
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EXPERIMENT III. 

Recollecting an observation of Hallcr, that ' as heat 
•eases perspiration, so cold increases absorption,' I 

termined to enter the bath at as low a temperature as 
[Could bear. In an hour and five minutes, a strong 
and some spasms compelled me to retire. The 
irine immediately discharged was, as in the two first 
ISpcriments, pale. At the end of three, and of five ' 
purs afterwards, the urine had a little more colour, but 

: difference \vas small ; and I am not certain that the 
llpliat of iron produced any of the brown colour, 
"he urine, at succeeding intervals, had nothing pecii- 

r in its appearance. 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

\ March 25, I continued three hours in the madder- 
Urine vvas drawn at the time I left the bath, and 
t die expiration of five, and of seven, and of fifteen 
Burs afterwards. The first portion was pale, and un- 
isual in quantity. The second portion exhibited a 
deeper colour than had appeared in cither of the pre- 
ceding experiments, and, with the sulphat, a very 
strong purple-brown was produced. The third por- 
tion, or that taken seven hours after 1 left the batli, had a 
feeble tinge of red, anil was acted upon in a smaU de- 
gree by the sulphat. The fourth portion was natural. 



Blood was drawn from my arm at the end of three, 
and again at the end of five hours after I left the bath. 
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The different portions were suffered to stand unag^ 
unliJ a separation had taken place. The serum was 
then carefully decanted ofl'. No difference appeared in 
the two portions ; each ivas opaque, and of a pale-red 
colour, slightly tinged with yellow. The sulphat add- 
ed to them produced a very slight change, but I an 
not positive that the purplish- brown appeared at alL 

In all the above experiments, the urinary bladder was 
emptied immediately before I entered the bath. The 
jirine was uniformly pale, and, tested with the sulphat, 
exhibited none of the purplish tinge. In the first, se. 
cond, and fourth experiments, the bath, by the occa- 
sional addition of hot water, was kept at a comfortable 
temperature. I had no thermometer (it is said to bt 
unphilosophical to experlnKnt without a thermometer); 
but, fortunately, the results of these experiments havt 
shown that very nice attention to temperature was not 
necessary. 

'Vhepuke was a little accelerated soon after I entered 
the bath, and retarded before I left it. In die first, se- 
cond, and fourth experiments, \ felt a small degree of 
languor, and slight head-ache for two or three hours 
after badiing. During this time the pulse was m- 
creiised in frequency, not falling below seventy, and in 
one instance going as high as eighty-four in a minute. 

I invariably took a full meal after each experimeittf 
but, diu-ing the four days in which I \vas engaged, I 
avoided eating or drinking colourwl subsiauces. Id 
the three first experiments I avoided fnciion; 
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, I employed considerable friction upon the lowerl 
extremities. 



EXPEKIUEKT V. 

In order to ascertain whether the colour of the urine 
could be imitated, I made a saturated infusion of mad- 
der in water. This was introduced guttatim into a 
portion of clear water, until it acquired nearly the same 
tinge ivith the urine. I then Uirew in a few drops of 
the solution of the sulphat of iron ; the puipUsh'brown 
1^'as instandy visible. 

EXPERIMENT TI. 

Into a quantity of pale, recently-drawn urine, I dropt 
the saturated infusion of madder, until the urine acquir- 
ed precisely the same hue as the red urine of the fourth 
experiment. The sulphat of iron, added to the urine 
thus tinged, and to the urine of the fourth experiment, 
produced the same purple-brown colour in each. This 
experiment was repeated in the presence of my friend 
Mr. French, and he declared that he could discover no 
difference of colour in the t>vo portions. 



I 



EXPERIMENT VII. 

Doubtful whether the colour of the serum in the 
fourth experiment could, wltii propriety, be referable to 
the presence of madder, I took blood from my arm. 
March 27, I found the serum of this blood considera- 
bly redder than the former, but it liad nolliing of the 

SUPPL. • p p 
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yellow tinge, and was transpareiiL The sulplH 
iron added to it produced no change in the ccdoun | 

EXPERIMEKT Vlir. 

To satisfy myself what ullowances should be j 
for the increased action of the blood-vessels induoi 
die batli, in accounting for the deep colour of the t 
I placed myself, March 30th, in a bath of pure wal 
a comfortable temperature. I remained in it i 
hours. My pulse, on my entering die bath, wa 
72 in a minute. At the end of die first 
beat 67, at the end of the second hour, i 
end of the tiiird hour, 62. Voiir hours after leavi 
batli, my pulse was 80 in a minute ; but I I 
slight languor and no hcad-achc. In diis, ax i 
ex|>erimcnts, I ate a full uical, and took a wal 
after coming out of dx: badi. 

Urine was discharged at the time of my going' \ 
die bath, at the time of my leaving it, and at the ( 
rent intervals of 3, 5, 8, and 17 hours after^i-ards. 
The urine drawn at the time of leaving die bath was a 
litde paler than either of the other portions, and was 
much more abundant. The other portions were 
scarcely distinguishable, by their colour, and in neither 
of them could the red tinge be at all perceived. Test* 
cd with the sulphat, these different portions cxhitnted 
no change of colour, or rather they exhibited nothii^ 
of the purple, or the browi. A large jiroportion of the 
sulphut produces a sligiit change in the appearance of 
common urine. I have occasionallv seen .1 semi- 
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opaque, whitish appearance, after mixing the sulpl 
with pale urine, 

EXPERIMENT IX. 



I accidentally discovered tliat potash' is an excellent 
test for the presfflice of madder, A saturated solution, 
in water, of caustic, or modei-ately carlxinatcd potasli, 
dropped into a weak infusion of madder, turns it to a 
bright cranbcrry-red, ^vilhout destroying the transpa. 
rency of the infusion. ^ 

This test was applied to the red urine of tlic second 
and fourUi experiments, portions of which I had fortu- 
nately preserved ; the same cranberry-hue ^vas instantly 
visible. 

I made a saturated infusion of madder in recently- 
drawn pale urine. I dropped this saturated infusion 
into a quantity of pale urine, until it acquired precisely 
the colour of the red urine of the fourth experiment. 
The potash added to each, produced the same degree of 
cranberry- redness. I should have applied this test to 
the serum of tlie fourth experiment, but it had com- 
menced a s|)ontaneous decomijosition. The scrum of 
the se\'enth exi>erimeiit was not changed by the addi- 
tion of the potash, in any other way than in becoming 
-paler in colour, in proportion to the degree it was di- 

:luted. 
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EXPERIMENT X. 



To throw additional light on the query, did tl 
louring matter of the blood enter the urine, and pre 
the red appearance esliibited in the 1st, 2nd, andS 
experiments ?, I agitated a small bit of crassamenttim, 
with a quantity of pale, recent urine, until it acquired 
nearly the colour of the urine of the fourth experiment 
The urine thus coloured was tested with the solution of 
potesh, but no change followed, except a diminution erf 
colour, in proportion to the quantity of the solution add- 
ed. The sulphat of iron did not change its appearan ces m, 

EXfERIHENT S.I. 



Witli a view to compare the appearances of the u 
after taking madder internally, with those 
followed its external application, I took, March 'I 
two ounces of a strong infusion of madder. At I 
time the urine was discharged : it was pale, and v 
not altered by the addition of the potash. At the end 
of two hours, tlie urine was again discharged : it was 
pale, as before, and was not affected by the potash. At 
tlie end of five hours, the urine drawn was fauitly ting- 
cd with a reddish hue. The solution of the potash 
sensibly reddened it. Succeeding portions were pale. 



EXPERIMENT XII. 



April 1, half past 3, P. M., I took sis ounces 
strong infusion of madder. The urine discliarj 
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flfeis time was pale, nor ivas it in the least altered by the 
addition of the potash. Two hours and a half after I 
tocfe the madder, the urine was considerably tinged, 
the addition of the potash, it assumed the 
Tjright cranberry hue. Five hours from the time the 
[□adder ivas taken, ihc urine had a deeper colour than 
last mentioned portion, and, with the potash, it 
pve a proportionably deeper- coloured result. Treated 
ivith the sulphat of iron, it assumed tlie purplish-brown 
tinge. The urine discharged the following morning 
was of a faint red, and was perceptibly changed by the 

, potash. The pulse in the two last experiments was 

, somewhat accelerated, owing either to the madder or 
to exercise — more probably to exercise. I had no 

i head-ache. 

EXPERIMENT XIII. J 

I made an infusion of two pounds and a half of the 
best madder in about thirty gallons of water. April 4, 
at half past 2 o'clock, P. M., I entered this infusion, 
and remained in it until half past S o'clock, P. M. 
The temperature of tlie atmospiiere was 68°, that 
of the bath fluctuating from 85" to 87°. In con- 
sequence of considerable previous exercise, my pulse 
stood at 100 beats in a minute, at Uie time of en-i 
tering the batli. In Iialf an hour it was 87 in a mi- J 
nute ; in an hour and a half It was 79 ; in two and a"! 
half it was at 76 ; in three and a half it was at 72 ; are 
in four hours it was at 68 in a minute. 
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Urine dra\v-n immediati,'!}- belbi-e entering T 
was pule, and yielded no colour hIich treated wi»h the 
poiaSh. Urine drawn three hours after entering i 
bath was pale. Urine discharged one hour after lai 
in^ the bath hud considerable colour ; and, wilh^ 
potash, yielded the bright-red. In three hours \ 
the time of leaving the bath, I again examined j 
urine : it had more colour tlian the last portion, 
rendered a deupcr red with the alkali. The uiinefi 
charged the following morning had a faint tinge of i 
and was visibly affected by the alkali. 

Blood was drawn from my arm two hours befc 
went into the bath, and again one hour and a half a 
came out of it. The two portions of serum had c 
derable colour, though the last drawn portion was d 
er than the first : neither of them were sensibly alte 
hy the addition of the tests. 

EXPERIMENT XIV. 



My friend Mr. Clark politely offered to assist \ 
making an experiment. April 7, he entered the i 
der-bath, fifteen minutes before I o'clock, P. M., and 
left it fifteen minutes after 4 o'clock, P. M. The tem- 
perature of the atmosphere was 47°, tliat of the bath 
65°, during the first 45 minutes : the remainder of the 
time it flnctuated from 85° to 95". His pulse, on en- 
tering the bath, was 5C in a minute. An hour after, it 
was 83. At the end of two nnd a half houi-s, 72; and, 
at the time of Iiis leaving tlic batli, it was at 67. 
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The urine, on liis entering the bath, was pale, and suf- 
fc-red no change by the addition of the alkali. On his 
leaving the bath, the urine was again di.scliargcd ; and, 
though it was not percepilbly tinged, instantly turned 
of a bright-red when tlie potash was added. Five 
ihouni after the experiment, the urine gave a deep- red 
with the test; and die portion discharged the foUo' 
jag morning was sensibly reddened by the alkali. 



Reflecting on the results of the foregoing experii 
ments, I ciui account for them in no other way than 
the supposition ihat the colouring matter of madder 
tered ihe system in conseijuciice of its external applica. 
tion ; and, uniil a more satisfactory way of accounting 
for them be known, the doctrine of Cutaueous Absorp- 
tion must be considered us placed beyond the reach oTJ 
controversy. I 

In detailing my experiments, I have maintained as 
'■rigid an adherence to truth, as my knowledge of lan- 
guage would allow me. Every one knows how difficult 
it is, by means of words, to pve precise ideas of co- 
lours. I have used die expressions fiurp/lsh-broWn aodu 
eraniwrry-red. Difierent language would prohublyj 
have been adopted by a diflerenl experimenter ; and ij 
might, perhaps, more happily have expressed die ideai 
intended. But words cannot alter an impression i 
on the organ of vision. 

In attending to the results of my experiments, I hiv| 
■not trusted merely to my own eyes. M;m)' of md 
fi^eiids have examined the different pcTTtiwib ul' uri 
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drawn in difiereot experiments; they have wit 
the e&cts of the tests on these pcHtions ; they 1 
compared these effects with those produced by the s 
tests oa diferent fluids, as tvater, urine, and dflaled^ 
mm artifidally coloured with madder ; and they I 
unanimously declared the results to be satisfactory jri 
decisit-e. I think no person of common 
could have witnessed these results without acquie 
in their %'aliditT ; indeed scepticism itself must I 
turaed believer, in vietv of proof so plain. 
irith great confidence on this subject, since I c 
impo^ible that so many of my scrutinizing I 
as well as myself, should have been deceived. 

From ibc efiect that the sulphat of iron prodan 
the red urine, 1 think it probable that the : 
principle of the madder enters into the circula 
passes the kidneys unaltered, and that the gallic a 
it contains seizes upon the oxy-sulpliat of iron i 
tained in the commou sulphat, and produces the t 
colour. The reason, doubtless, why the resuh i: 
darker coloured, is, that the gallat of iron is very i 
diluted by the fluid which contains it. The puqile 1 
is probably owing to red particles of madder floating 
amidst the gallat of iron. I offer no solution of the 
change produced on an infusion of madder, by i 
of the vegetable alkali. 



The red particles of the blood, inevitably retained I 
the serum, and the extremely diluted state of the mad' 
der it contained, will ver)- well account for the % 
eScct produced on the di&rent portions of serum 
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which the test \vas applied. This is certain, that I 
added several drops of a strong infusion of madder, to a 
very small quantity of serum, and could not detect it by 
my tests. One-sixth of the quantity of madder would 
have been detected by tlie tests, in die same quantity of 
water or urine. 

Comparing the quantity of coloured urine, together 
«ith the degree of colour exhibited In the two last ex- 
periments, I should judge that not less than twenty or 
thirty oinices of fluid was absorbed by the skin in the 
last experiment. But it would be very difficult to 
come at any tiling like precision on this point. 

"Will it, after alt, be said, that the lungs might absorb 
the colouring part of the madder? I think not. Every 
woollen-dyer knows too much to raise an objection like 
this. The following experiment, however, is in point. 
I distilled a pretty strong infusion of madder at the 
boiling temperature. The fluid caught in the receiver 
was colourless as water, and did not receive any colour 
by the addition of the alkali. Nor- did the boiling 
heat in the least injure the colour of the infusion in the 
retort. A few drops of it in water or urine could be 
detected by the potash in the same manner as before. 



B Although the doctrine of cutaneous absorption may 
now be considered as resting on an immoveable basis, 
yet it remains for future experiments to show what are 
the different substances which are absorbed, and with 
what facility they may be made to enter the skin. It 
would, however, be an extremely limited view of the 
LscppT.. Q^q 
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subject, should we suppose that Nature prepared the 
cutaneous absorbents for the purpose merely of takitig 
in an infusion of madder. The rational conclusioR is, 
that they have a higher destination, and that they occa- 
sionally, if not constantly, take an active and irapcHtant 
part among the animal functions. 
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DEATHS IN EACH MONTH 



OF THE ABOVE PERIOD. 



January ... 


Adults. 


Children. 


Total. 


91 


45 
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February - - 
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March - 
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April - . - 


96 


73 
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July 


111 
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Aug^t - - 


109 


188 


297 


September 


88 


97 
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October - - 


71 


83 


154 


November ... 


81 


71 


152 


December - - 
Total - 


59 


62 


121 


1046 


1225 


2271 1 



By order of the Board of Healthy 

WILLIAM NESBITT. Oerk. 
Health 0§ce, Jan. 21, 1809. 
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WILLIAM SHIPPEN, M. D., Professor of 
Anatomy and Midwiferj- in the University of Pennsyl- 
jiia, died on the 1 1th day of July last, at the advanced 
a^ of seventy-three. He was one of the principal I 
founders of the Medical Scbool of Philadelphia r 
and, by his popular manner of teaching the sciences 
which he professed, he contributed, in an eminent de- 
gree, to the gro^vth and reputation of the most exten-. 
sive and flourishing Medical Seminary in the Unite 
States. It is the intention of the Editor to give, in t 
future number of the Journal, a " Sketch of the Char 
ter" of his Preceptor and Friend. 



^Died in Philadelphia, on the lllh day of January 
t, in the 47th year uf his age, Matthias Barton, Esq., 
I of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania. He was the son of the 
Reverend Mr. Thomas Barton, for many years a mem- 
^^ ber of the Protestant Episcopal Church hi Lancaster*, 
^Vand an elder Brother of the Editor of this JoumaU 

\ 



Mr. Barton, the Father, died b Ncw-Voric, in Uic few 1780. 
was one of ihe principul (buDden of the *' Jiltatw IJhnry 
SOPPL. It r 
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Althougli Matthias Barton was but little knouii to the 
world as a nun of literature or science ; and may, 
therefore, seem to have but a slender claim to comme. 
moration in a work such as the present, yet he was the 
means of considerably enlarging the stock of natural 
knowledge in the United-States ; and as a man of exact 
observation he was, perliaps, inferior to few of Ilis 
countrymen. 

In the course of his annual tours through many | 
of Pennsylvania, and the adjacent States, he indulged^ 
strong, almost innate, desire to inquire into the natural 
history of his country : and the mass of original matter 
which he thus collected, and which he always cominu* 
nicated to the Brother, who now endeavours, however 
feebly or imperfectly, to commemorate his worth, was 
very considerable. In particular, the facts which he col- 
lected, often from his own immediate observation, rcla- 
tivc to the manners and habits of the animals, especially the 
viviparous Quadrupeds, the Birds, and the Fishes, are 
some of the most curious and important that die Editor 
has hitherto met with. He Batters himself, that they will 
be considered as an important addition to the stock of 
zoological historj- : dicy ^vill, certaiiilj-, greatly inhancc 



Company" at Lancaster ; and culllvaied, « Uli considerable succcm, 
some of the brandies of Natural Hisioiy, at a (inie when these stu- 
dies were almost entirely neglccud in Pennsylvania, ile Tormcd h 
considerable collection of the Klinerul Productions of Peniuyh-uita. 
See a " Discourse on some of the prlnciput Utsiderala io Xatiu-al 
History," Etc., kc, page 8P, 
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